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DEEP SEA EXPLORATION. 


VARIOUS Opinions were long enter- 
tained by naturalists on the subject 
of the existence of animal life at 
very great depths below the surface 
of the ocean, and it was only when 
more complete investigations were 
undertaken by the British Govern- 
ment, during the summers of 1868 
and 1869, that the question as to 
whether life became more and more 
scarce, and finally extinct, as the 
depth increased from 200 fathoms 
downwards, was decisively deter- 
mined. One of the earliest records 
of deep-sea dredging is contained 
in Sir John Ross’s account of his 
Arctic Expedition ; the ship sound- 
ed in 1000 fathoms, between one 
and two miles off shore, (lat. 730 
37’ N., and long. 750 25’ W.,) and 
the line brought up attached to it 
evidence of animal life at this depth. 
In another sounding in 1050 fathoms 
a small starfish was found on the 
line, below the 800-fathom mark. 
The late Professor Forbes carried 
on an extensive series of investiga- 
tions with regard to the nature of 
the animal life at different depths, 
and arrived at the conclusion that 
none would be found at a greater 
distance below the surface than 300 
fathoms. He himself did not ex- 
amine the sea bottom below 230 
fathoms, but his eminent position as 
a naturalist caused his opinion to 


be almost universally adopted by 
his scientific contemporaries. His 
views, however, were not confirmed 
by the results obtained during the 
expeditions of Sir John Ross and 
Sir John Franklin; in both cases life 
was found in depths ranging from 
270 to 400 fathoms. ‘The theory 
of Professor Forbes was no doubt 
calculated to meet with very general 
support, for everyone considered 
that the conditions a mile below the 
surface of the ocean would be so 
anomalous as to render the existence 
of creatures, of the same nature as 
those nearer the surface, difficult if 
not impossible. 

In the year 1864, a very distin- 
guished naturalist, G. O. Sars, was 
sent by the Swedish Government on 
an expedition connected with the 
Commission on Fisheries, and he 
had thus an opportunity of dredging 
in deep water, within the Arctic 
circle. He found that the inhabi- 
tants of the bottom of the deep sea 
did not accord at all with the 
theories of Professor Forbes. He 
succeeded in bringing up very nu- 
merous specimens of animal forms, 
many quite new to science, and all 
of the greatest interest in connection 
with geology. One form occurred 
in large quantity; it was a variety of 
stalked starfish or “ crinoid.” The 
creature was supported on a thin 
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stem, a few inches long, and the 
head closely resembled the inter- 
mediate stage of an allied group, 
known as the “ Feather stars,” which 
are by no means rare on the Nor- 
wegian coast. Farther examination, 
however, proved that the newly dis- 
covered crinoid was a mature form, 


and belonged to another family of 


the order before this time known as 
fossils. Thus Sars showed that in 
our own seas there was a living re- 
presentative of a family previously 
supposed to have disappeared and 
become extinct. No wonder, then, 
that this remarkable fact caused in 
the naturalist world a strong desire 
to investigate still more fully the 
conditions and distribution of animal 
life in the great sea depths. 

Previous to the expedition of Sars, 
H. M. S. “ Bulldog” had been em- 
ployed to make a series of sound- 
ings in the Atlantic basin ; and dur- 
ing the cruise a number of observa- 
tions were carried on, with a view to 
determine the nature of the inhabi- 
tants, if any, of the sea bottom ; but 
although evidence of life was found 
in these researches, it was very de- 
fective, depending principally on 
starfish clinging to the lead lines ; 
the subject attracted little attention, 
and naturalists continued to favour 
Forbes’ “ Zero of Animal Life.” 

At the time of the Sars expedi- 
tion, Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., the 
celebrated zoologist, and Dr. Wy- 
ville Thomson, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History, Queen’s College, 
Belfast, were engaged in certain 
inquiries which rendered the dis- 
covery of the new “crinoid” of 
peculiar interest to them ; and after 
thoroughly discussing the import- 
ance of prosecuting these investiga- 
tions, it was decided that Dr. Thom- 
son should write to Dr. Carpenter, 
then Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, describing the facts which 
remained to be fully ascertained, 


and also containing a general sketch 


of the results likely to arise from 
such a line of research. It was also 
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suggested that in case the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society considered 
the subject one of great scientific 
importance, they should request the 
Admiralty Board to permit one of 
Her Majesty’s vessels to be proper- 
ly fitted up with all the requisites 
for deep-sea dredging, and devoted 
to this purpose during the summer 
months. It was thought that the 
question of deep-sea life might 
under these circumstances run a 
fair chance of being finally elucidat- 
ed, by obtaining a quantity of the 
bottom, and observing the nature 
of its inhabitants. 

The Royal Scciety having ex- 
pressed a favourable opinion of the 
scheme laid before them by Drs. 
Carpenter and Thomson, the sur- 
veying steam-vessel, ‘ Lightning,” 
was placed at their service during 
a portion of the summer of 1868. 
For various reasons it was decided 
to examine the sea bottom off the 
north of Scotland, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Faroe Islands, 
Unfortunately for the success of the 
expedition, the weather proved un- 
exceptionably unfavourable ; and du- 
ring the whole cruise—a space of 
six weeks—-the dredge could only 
be sent down on nine days, and out 
of these only four times in deep 
water. The dredging on the Faroe 
banks yielded but poor results ; and 
after remaining a short time at Thors- 
haven, the vessel proceeded on a 
south-easterly course, and some time 
was occupied in the investigation of 
a “cold area,” where the bottom 
was partly stony and partly sandy, 
and the temperature had sunk to 
32° F.; in this region animal life 
was thinly distributed, and by no 
means of a high order. Shortly 
afterwards an opportunity occurred 
of dredging in 530 fathoms, and a 
quantity of fine grey mud, or “ ooze,” 
was brought up. We shall now 
briefly sketch the results obtained 
during the cruise of the “ Lightning,” 
partly abstracted from the report of 
a lecture delivered by Dr. Wyville 
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Thomson, before the Royal Dublin 
Society, and partly from the “ Re- 
port of the ‘ Lightning’ Expedition,” 
read before the Royal Society of 
London. 

In all deep-sea investigations it 
is most important to determine with 
great exactitude the precise depth ; 
and recently the great improvements 
made in sounding it istruments render 
this operation one of accuracy. By 
a variety of arrangements, the nature 
of the bottom can be ascertained by 
the examination of small quantities 
brought up by the sounding line. 
Previous to laying the Atlantic cable, 
the deep-sea area between the west 
coast of Ireland and America was 
carefully surveyed, and samples of 
the bottom brought home for inves- 
tigation. In every case the bottom 
was found to consist of fine mud, or 
“ooze,” formed, it may be said, of 
enormous quantities of the calcare- 
ous shells of a Rhizopod, Globi- 
gerina, and other allied forms. ‘The 
00ze exists over the large plain which 
extends from Valentia to Newfound- 
land, having a depth of about 2000 
fathoms, and gradually becoming 
deeper in a more southerly direction. 
Now a microscopic examination of 
the great chalk formation of England 
reveals the interesting and important 
fact, that in every essential point it 
is identical with the ooze, and is 
formed of the small spherical shells 
of Globigerina and its allies. Hence 
it was at once rendered apparent that 
the nature of the chalk formations of 
England was identical with the vast 
deposit of ooze composing the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic, the only question 
remaining unsolved being, whether 
these small organisms really lived at 
the depths where the soundings were 
made, or nearer to the surface, and 
after death had sunk down to the 
bottom. 

One object of the expedition was 
to determine the temperatures of the 
bottom and surface water at each 
sounding station ; and we may here 
remark that as sea water contains 
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a very considerable number of salts 
dissolved in it, we cannot expect to 
find a uniform temperature of 30° F, 
ata certain depth. Were the ocean 
composed of fresh water, we should 
then have it, when excluded from 
the influence of the sun’s heat and 


warm or cold currents, maintaining 


a uniform temperature of 39° F., its 
point of maximum density. Sea 
water, however, from the causes 
above mentioned, does not cease to 
contract when cooled below 39° F. ; 
it diminishes steadily to its freezing 
point, which is about 28° F. when 
agitated, and 25° F. when left per- 
fectly undisturbed. Although one 
source of error prevented very great 
accuracy in the “ Lightning” ther- 
mometric experiments, yet enough 
was done to settle definitely several 
facts connected with the temperature 
of the deep sea. At some distance 
from the coast of Stornoway, two 
thermometers, sent down in 500 
fathoms, indicated a temperature of 
49° F., and subsequent observations 
confirmed this result; namely, that 
the temperature was almost constant 
throughout the warm or Gulf-stream 
area of the region. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Faroe Islands, the 
three registered thermometers gave 
a mean result of 32.2° F. in 510- 
fathoms water, almost exactly the 
freezing point of fresh water. It was 
then found that a “cold area” ex- 
tended from about lat. 60° and 61° 
N., to long. 4° 30 and 7° 30’ W., at 
a depth varying from 400 to 500 
fathoms, and that another area 
stretched north-westward, westward, 
and south-westward of this cold 
area. One explanation of the cause 
of the warm area naturally occurs, 
namely, that the Gulf Stream affects 
the temperature of the sea to the 
very bottom, and that its influence 
is so considerable as to render the 
temperature 49° F. over a very large 
region. But it is not so easily seen 
why the cold area remains a few de- 
grees above the freezing point of 
salt water. 
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In the warm area above mention- 
ed, the dredging results consisted of 
large quantities of ooze, containing 
Globigerinz, although not in such 
large numbers as at some of the 
other stations ; but it was on this 
part of the cruise that a discovery of 
very great interest was made :—on 
one occasion a number of sponges 
were brought up, mixed with mud, 
living, and having a series of beauti- 
fully-formed spicules suspended in 
the tra een of the animals. 


ane, “for med of fine sleseds of 
silica, ‘extending in every direction 
through the surface of the ooze. 
Some of them were nearly allied to 
the Venus’ Flower Basket of the 
Phillippines, while two specimens 
appeared to belong to the species 
Hiyalonema, the strange glass rope 
sponge of Japan. ‘These creatures, 
covered with sarcode, were buried in 
the ooze nearly to the lip ; the mud 
contained quantities of the siliceous 
fibres of the vitreous sponge, and 
was so filled with the sarcode as to 
appear as if mixed with white of 
egg. 

Further examination of the ooze 
proved conclusively that at the pre- 
sent time a vast chalk formation is 
being gradually deposited in the 
depths of the Atlantic, and not only 
is it chalk which is accumulating in 
the ocean bed, but it is ##e chalk of 
the cretaceous period. There is 
certainly reason for assuming that no 
very great change has taken place in 
the crust of the earth since the Me- 
zozoic period, and those great de- 
pressions, the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
‘ Antarctic oceans, existed even be- 
fore that remote epoch. Small 
changes have undoubtedly occurred, 
but the formations once existing 
during the period of depression, 
and now raised by some upheaval, 
are all local and shallow water beds. 
In fact, we have no cause to suppose 


that the physical and biological con-' 


ditions of two-thirds of the ocean 
have been much changed by causes 
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which affect the different relative 
positions of sea and land ; unques- 
tionably temperatures have altered, 
as climates, from whatever cause, 
become more or less tropical, but 
the effect of this will be found in 
the gradual transformations which 
appear in the chalk fauna during 
countless ages. 

When a fragment of chalk is dis- 
solved in an acid, we have always a 
small residue, consisting of silica, 
which we have every reason to sup- 
pose to be of inorganic origin—in 
fact, a fragment of some mineral. 
Very frequently we find large masses 
of flint adapted to the cavity existing 
in the chalk bed; many of these 
flints are quite shapeless, but again 
many of them possess the form and 
general appearance cf one of the cup- 
shaped sponges. To explain the pre- 
sence of the flints was long felt to 
be a serious difficulty, and the only 
probable explanation rests on the 
celebrated investigations of the late 
master of the Mint, ThomasGraham, 
F.R.S., on Crystalloids and Colloids. 
It seems possible that the organic 
silica being dissolved out of the cal- 
careous matrix, the solution filters 
through the walls of the cavity which 
act as a porous diaphragm, and the 
water is gradually drained away from 
the silica which is in the colloid state, 
and slowly hardens in the vacant 
space. 

In concluding the report laid be- 
fore the Royal Society, it was sug- 
gested that results of great impor- 
tance might be obtained by institut- 
ing a series of Physical observations 
in addition to those more intimate- 
ly connected’ with natural history. 
For instance, (1) to determine the 
temperature not merely of the bottom 
but also of various lesser depths 
above it ; (2) the relative composi- 
tion of the water at different depths ; 
(3) the proportion of the gases con- 
tained in the water at the various 
depths, 

During the summer of 1869, H. 
M.S. “ Porcupine” was placed at 
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the service of the Royal Society, for 
the purpose of prosecuting the re- 
searches so successfully commenced 
the previous year. Some changes 
were made in the nature of the in- 
vestigations ; a physical department 
was organised, and arrangements 
made to examine as carefully as 
possible the nature of the sea-water 
brought up from various depths. A 
change was also made in the form 
of thermometer adopted. A series 
of experiments had been instituted 
during the preceding winter, with a 
view to calculate the effect which 
great pressures, such as deep-sea 
thermometers are constantly exposed 
to, would have on the temperatures 
registered by the index. It was 
found that considerable errors arose 


from the diminution in capacity of 


the bulb, the indications from this 
cause being too great. The late Dr. 
W. A. Miller, F.R.S., devised a sim- 
ple arrangement to remove this dif- 
ficulty, which was found, upon trial, 
to be perfectly successful. ‘The ther- 
mometers employed were construct- 
ed on Six’s principle, and the me- 
thod used by Dr. Miller to protect 
the thermometers from the effects 
of pressure, consisted simply in en- 
closing the bulb in a second or 
outer glass tube, which was fused 
on the stem of the instrument; the 
space between the inner and outer 
tubes was nearly filled with alcohol, 
leaving a little space to allow of 
variation in bulk due to expansion. 
The spirit was heated, to displace 
the air by means of the alcohol 
vapour, and the outer tube with its 
contents hermetically sealed. In 
this way external pressures are pre- 
vented from affecting the bulb of 
the thermometer within, whilst the 
changes of temperature easily pene- 
trate to the inner bulb. The instru- 
ments were enclosed in a copper 
case, to protect them from any acci- 
dental shock, openings being left for 
the free passage of the water. A 
number of experiments were made, 
in which several protected and un- 
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protected thermometers were placed 
in a strong iron vessel, filled with 
water and exposed to a hydraulic 
pressure, extending to three tons on 
the square inch. The indications 
of the unprotected minimum ther- 
mometers were invariably too great, 
while the records of the protected 
thermometers alway sely, 
By this impro ement of Dr. Miller’s 

our instrument was constructed so 
as to yield very trustworthy and 
accurate results. 
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noticing the numberless coils of rope 
suspended along one side of the 
quarter deck, on a row of iron rods, 
terminating in round wooden balls, 
which soon received the sobriquet 
of “ Aunt Sallies,” from their resem- 
blance to the figure of the principal 
passive personage in that interesting 
game. The dredging line consisted 
of about four miles of strong two- 
and-a-half-inch rope, most carefully 
selected for the efficient discharge 
of its responsible duties. Placed at 
the inner side of one paddle-box 
was the small donkey-engine, whose 
office it was to bring up our dredge 
or sounding-line as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and certainly this pretty piece 
of mechanism performed its arduous 
functions thoroughly well. One der- 
rick was placed over the stern, and 
another at the bow, so that we could 
send down the dredge or sounding- 
line in whatever position was found 
most convenient. A very ingenious 
method was used to take the strain 
off the rope, when working at great 
depths. Imagine two circular wood- 
en discs, about a foot in diameter, 
secured to each other at an interval 
of three or four feet, by numerous 
solid cords of vulcanised india-rub- 
ber, each about half-an-inch in 
diameter. When the dredge was 
overboard, a bight was taken in the 
rope, and the “ Accumulator” placed 
in the interval: the result was that 
when the dredge met with any un- 
expected obstacle impeding its pro- 
gress along the surface of the bottom, 
the first tension came on the elastic 
cords, and as these yielded gradually 
and then relaxed as the pressure 
ceased, the danger of snapping our 
valuable ropes was greatly dimin- 
ished. ‘The dredge itself consisted 
of a strong iron frame, with sloping 
lips, calculated to detach any object 
at the bottom ; the net attached was 
strong, and enclosed in a bag of 
hide, in order to prevent the escape 
of even the smallest creatures. Seve- 
ral different forms of dredge were 
employed during the summer. One 
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improvement devised by our able 
captain, Commander Calver, added 
greatly to the success of the northern 
dredgings : it consisted in attaching 
bunches of rope fibres to the dredge, 
and these entangled any animals, 
such as siliceous sponges. 

The objects of the Physical de- 
partment of the expedition were cer- 
tainly of the highest interest and 
importance. Pure water has the 
property of dissolving a certain quan- 
tity of gases contained in the atmo- 
sphere, and sea-water is also largely 
erated with various proportions of 
the three gases, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid. What effect have 
depth, temperature, and animal life, 
on the presence and relative quan- 
tities of these gases; is the amount 
the same in every layer of the ocean, 
or does it vary according to some 
law yet to be discovered? These 
were questions remaining to be 
solved. Again, was the sea equally 
salt throughout its whole extent, did 
the specific gravity change with the 
depth, and finally, was organic mat- 
ter present in every part of the deep? 
A former objection to the existence 
of animal life at great depths, had 
been the absence of any conceivable 
source of food, and certainly this 
appeared to be a serious obstacle to 
the views of those who were an- 
tagonistic to the ideas of Professor 
Forbes. It occurred to Dr. Wyvill 
Thomson, however, that it was just 
possible that organic matter in a 
state of solution was distributed 
throughout the ocean. By means 
of certain reagents the presence 
and comparative amount of organic 
matter can be ascertained, and du- 
ring the expeditions these important 
observations were carefully carried 
out. During the first cruise, Mr. 
W. L. Carpenter performed a suc- 
cessful series of experiments, and 
found, as a general result, that the 
bottom water contained more car- 
bonic acid than that nearer the sur- 
face ; the nitrogen remaining nearly 
constant, and the oxygen and car- 
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bonic acid changing places. Organic 
matter was found in every part of 
the deep sea, and these results are 
fully confirmed by my own. Before 
giving an account of the cruise on 
which I was personally engaged, I 
think it better to describe briefly 
the history of the subjects in which 
I felt especial interest. 

Comparatively few researches have 
been carried on with the object of 
determining the precise amount and 
nature of the gases which are dis- 
solved in sea-water at any great 
depths below the surface. During 
the voyage of the “ Bonite,” in the 
years 1836-7, samples of sea-water 
were collected, carefully sealed-up 
in flasks, and brought home to be 
analysed in the laboratory of the 
College of France. 

The surface waters were all per- 
fectly transparent, but those col- 
lected from a greater depth con- 
tained white flocculent particles. 
The amount of gases held in solu- 
tion was determined by boiling the 
water in a flask, and collecting over 
mercury. In conclusion, M. Daron- 
deau states that the total gas in sea 
water is less near the surface, and 
the difference in amount increases 
considerably with the depth. The 
gas from the deeper water contains 
more carbonic acid than that from 
the surface, but this result may 
have arisen from the decomposition 
of the flocculent matter previously 
mentioned. 

In the “‘ Porcupine” expedition spe- 
cimens of water were procured by 
means of a large brass tube attach- 
ed to the sounding-line. This tube 
had two carefully-fitted valves placed 
in it, one at the upper end, the 
other below, but both opening up- 
wards, so that when the instrument 
was descending, the water flowed 
freely through it, but on proceeding 
to draw it up, the pressure of the 
external water closed the valves, 
and the sample of the last water 
which had entered the tube was se- 
cured. The method worked per- 
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fectly, except when the sounding- 
line caine up at a great angle, in 
which case the valves seemed not 
to hold in quite so well as when the 
line was brought up perpendicu- 
larly. 

Having got the water on board, 
one portion of about 800 c. c. was 
placed in a flask, and the gases 
determined by boiling, according to 
the method of the late Dr. Miller, 
In every case the total gas was 
divided into two portions, so that 
duplicate experiments could be ob- 
tained. The amount of organic 
matter in two quantities of water of 
250 c. c. each was observed by Dr. 
Miller’s process, and the specific 
gravity was taken with great care by 
means of two or three instruments. 

As a sequel to a paper read be- 
fore the Chemical Society on the 
analyses of sea-water, performed on 
board H.M.S. “ Porcupine,” I ex- 
amined the composition of the water 
taken from various depths. In con- 
sequence of the very small amounts 
of the samples which remained, after 
obtaining the quantity of the gases 
held in solution and the organic 
matter, it was only possible to deter- 
mine the more important substances 
contained in them, and unfortunate- 
ly, the proportion of potassium at 
the different depths could not be 
observed. 

The valuable researches of Pro- 
fessor Forchammer on the composi- 
of sea-water from different parts of 
the ocean were communicated to 
the Royal Society in a paper read 
November 17th, 1864. He pro- 
cured a number of specimens from 
various depths in the Atlantic Ocean, 
between Baffin’s Bay and the Equa- 
tor, and found that water from the 
former place contained the same 
quantity of salts in the surface and 
depth ; but on passing the most 
southern point of Greenland, the 
surface water contained more salt 
than that from below, the difference 
increasing towards the Equator. In 
one case he found that the more 
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dense water occurred between two 
weaker portions, and one of the 
series of analyses appended to this 
paper gives a similar result. He 
also observed that, in some cases, 
the amount of salt increases with 
the depth, and in other cases it 
diminishes. A number of spec imens 
collected between lat. 50° 56’ and 
50° 22’ N., and long. 12° 6° and 
15° 59 W., off the west coast of 
Ireland, gave 35°613 grammes per 
litre of salts for the surface-water, 
and 35°687 for a depth of from 200 
to 1,750 fathoms. 

Before proceeding to mention the 
results of the analysis of deep sea- 
water, I wish to direct attention to 
the composition of Atlantic ooze 
brought up by the dredge f 
enormous depth of 2,435 f 
The portion of the ooze reserved 
for analysis was dried in the engine 
room of the “ Porcupine,” in order 
to prevent dec cematen as much 
as possible ; when taken out of the 
dredge its colour was grey, which, 
however, became nearly white on 
drying. Examined under the mi- 
croscope, it is found to contain a 
great number of extremely small 
shells, apparently formed of carbo- 
nate of calcium; in addition to 
these, there are some siliceous 
forms. ‘The principal constituents 
are carbonate of calcium and silicia. 
Before analysing the ooze, the chlo- 
ride of sodium and other salts pre- 
sent from the evaporation of the 
sea-water were washed out. 
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The first series of analyses are 
of waters from the bottom and inter- 
mediate depths, commencing at 
2,090 fathoms, in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the station at 
which the ooze was brought up, so 
that we may consider the bottom to 
be of the same composition in the 
two places. The sample from the 
greatest depth contains considerably 
more calcium than any of those suc- 
ceeding, which may be accounted 
for by the fact of the water there 
being in contact with a sea 
bottom containing a large amount 
of carbonate of calcium, while the 
water itself has more carbonic acid 
in solution than any of the super- 
posed layers, All the intermediate 
depths contain about the same 
juantity of calcium. The magne- 
sium and sulphuric acid are slightly 
in e bottom, and the 
chlorine increases towards the sur- 
face. The bromine was about the 
same all through ; it was determined 
by reducing the mixed bromide 
and chloride of silver by means of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and 


zinc and 
gree as well as can be 


cl Se 


xcess at the 


the results a 
expected from the very small quan- 
tity of salt at my disposal. The 
total amount is less in the bottom 
water at 2,093 fathoms than in water 
at 1,000 fathoms, namely, 36°324 
grammes per litre in the former, and 
36°473 grammes in the latter. The 
total amount of salts was obtained 
by evaporating down a small por- 
tion of the water very carefully and 
slowly ; the heat was gradually in- 
creas d, and the vessel and contents 
weighed several times until the 
weight remained constant. It is 
very difficult to avoid decomposing 
the chloride of magnesium to some 
extent; but there was no other 
means of satisfactorily finding the 
total salts, as I had not enough left 
to enable me to separate the potas- 
sium and sodium. 

The second series contain water 
from a much shallower part of the 
Atlantic. In this set we have the 
amount of calcium and magnesium 
almost constant from 862 to 200 
fathoms ; the sulphuric acid is slight- 
ly in excess below, and the chlorine 
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greatest above. The salts in this 
case decrease from 862 to 200 
fathoms—36°433 to 36°267 grammes 
per litre—and then increase at roo 
to 36°619, while the 150 fathom 
water contains 36°701 grammes. A 
similar ¢ase was observed by For- 
chammer, and attributed by him to 
the existence of currents. The 1,270- 
fathoms water was from the bottom. 

The experiment-room was cer- 
tainly rather unlike a well-arranged 
college laboratory, but a little reflec- 
tion soon proved that stability was 
the great desideratum afloat, and 
large jars filled with mercury did not 
seem so insecure, when surrounded 
by cotton wool, and other packing, 
as when left to their own resources 
in a heavy sea. All 
pable of being screwed down was 
firmly attached to the table, and 
some glass tubes, which oemed 
portion of the water-analysis ay Pps 
ratus, were slung from the room by 
wires, SO. as to prevent the motion 
having too violent an effect. Any 
experimenter can easily fancy the 
difficulties of pursuing scientific re- 
searches under such circumstances ; 
yet after a few days’ experience, be- 
coming more accustomed to the 
work, I was always on the watch for 
some stray vessel to perform an er- 

ratic feat of rolling, and directed an 

occasional glance at the spirit lamps, 
one of them a giant after his kind ; 
in terror of a sudden descent of 
ignited alcohol. 

It was decided that the destina- 
tion in the second cruise should be 
the Bay of Biscay, and when we left 
the North of Ireland our course was 
directed towards Queenstown, for 
the purpose of laying in a supply of 
coal, at a seaport near to the ground 
of our future operations.. Our start 
was not propitious, as the pilot made 
two ingenious but unsuccessful at- 
tempts to steer between a mud flat 
and the shore, fancying that by this 
means we could avoid taking a more 
circuitous route; however, we did 
get fairly under way, and waved our 


ay} yparatus ca- 
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adieus to all friends on shore. Hav- 
ing descended to the experiment- 
room, I packed the fragile apparatus 
as securely as possible, the mercury 
being the source of much anxiety, 
on account of the alarm exhibited 
by a member of the expedition, who 
slept in that part of the ship. He 
naturally thought that exposure to 
any vapour which mig ht arise from 
pools of mercury on the floor would 
conducive to his health. 
Everything was stowed away, how- 
ever, in such a manner as to tran- 
aline even the most nervous. 

The most influential reason for de- 
ciding more south- 
ern great 
depths of the Atlantic basin pre- 
viously unexplored. We hoped to 
be able to fin yttom at about 
2500 fathoms, and then decide the 
question, once and for all, as to 
a any evidence of life was to 
voyage 


not be 


on dredging in ; 


+ 


sea was to examine the 


be liscovered there. The 
cial in beautiful weather, a 
bright sky and calm sea, and shortly 
after leaving we had an opportunity 
of seeing the regatta of the Ulster 
Yacht Club, while steaming through 
Bangor Bay, in show of the Commo- 
utter. Of course there was 
the usual display of every descrip- 
tion of nautic "I swell 


} ; 
aores c 


, pulling in all 
possible varieties of ient and 
modern boats. We then passed 
Groomsport, the C pelands, and 
Donaghadee, continuing our course 
along the eastern coast of Ireland. 
Strange to say, the crew of the 
“ Porcupine” consisted entirely of 
Shetlanders, with the exception of the 
men employed in the engine-room ; 
it seems that a number of them en- 
tered the Government surveying 
service at the same time, and proved 
to be such good seamen that ever 
since they have been retained in it; 
they seemed to be an intelligent set 
of men, and displayed great interest 
in the work of the expedition. 
Passing Dublin Bay, Wicklow, and 
the Saltees, we were proceeding gaily 
on our way, when suddenly we saw 


anc 
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what was supposed to be a dismasted 
vessel. The “ Porcupine’s” course was 
immediately changed, so as to render 
any required assistance, and the men 
clustered forward, prepared to make 
every exertion on behalf of the un- 
fortunates. On approaching more 
closely, we found the strange appa- 
rition to be a peculiar kind of steamer, 


with no masts, and a long black roof 


between the two funnels, giving her 
exactly the appearance of a vessel 
escaped with difficulty from severe 
weather. Shortly afterwards we saw 
Youghal in the distance, and came 
closely past Capel Rock, an ex- 
tremely beautiful spot, the colouring 
being very pretty ; its form is rugged 
and oval, and it is about one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and covered 
with grass and heather on the summit. 
The sides are formed of red sand- 
stone, intersected with grey veins ; 
on the top is a small tower and 
numbers of lichens. In the evening 
we.anchored at Ballycottin, having 
Tun 230 miles since leaving Belfast. 
We could not have found a finer 
specimen of Irish scenery: the long, 
straggling row of cottages, the white 
coast-guard houses, the church and 
old trees, all united to contribute 
to the calm beauty of the scene. 
The sea reposed without a ripple 
beneath the pale moonlight, and we 
saw a shoal of some sort of fry jump- 
ing out of the water, and spreading 
a silver shower over the surface. 
Leaving at the early hour of four 
next morning, we shortly arrived at 
Queenstown, the beauty of the en- 
trance and general appearance of 
what is by some considered the 
second harbour in the world was 
greatly admired. ‘The small fishing- 
boats, with their red sails, floated 
lazily before the faint morning breeze, 
through the thin haze which preceded 
the glare of noonday. Leaving be- 
hind Spike Island and H.M.S, 
“Scorpion,” we came to our moor- 
ings opposite Haulbowline, the go- 
vernment depét for stores ; here we 
got the requisite amount of coal put 
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on board, and our staff received an 
addition in P. Herbert Carpenter, 
Esq., who had been selected to un- 
dertake the superintendence of the 
Physical department during the third 
part of the expedition, and accom- 
panied us to the Bay of Biscay, as 
a kind of preliminary trial in conduct- 
ing analyses under difficulties. We 
made our departure at 7-30 p.m., 
and found ourselves steaming out to 
the deep sea. The first dredging 
was in 75 fathoms, but no results of 
much interest were obtained from 
it; however, by using a tow-net, we 
caught some salpze ; as they are very 
difficult to preserve, the greater num- 
ber were tossed overboard. The 
steamer now began to roll over 
the long Atlantic swells, and I natu- 
rally felt considerable anxiety about 
the stability of the contents of the 
experiment-room ; fortunately every- 
thing remained in its place. When 
busily occupied our hours were rather 
long; generally speaking, our first 
sounding was made at four o’clock 
in the morning, the water-bottle and 
two thermometers being sent down 
at the same time. Occasionally a 
day was devoted to the determina- 
tion of depths, temperatures, and 
water analyses alone, and then my 
work only ceased when all the avail- 
able tubes were filled with gases, 
We were faithfully accompanied 
during the rest of the voyage by 
a flock of Mother Carey’s chickens, 
and indeed their attentions grew 
rather annoying, for they seemed to 
rejoice in bad weather, and skim 
over the wave crests as if they en- 
joyed the increasing storm. We 
also met a shoal of porpoises; one 
of the party made vigorous but un- 
successful attempts to gaff one, by 
means ofa largefishing-hook attached 
to the end of an iron rod; it is un- 
necessary to say that the porpoise 
departed uninjured, and the only 
result was the loss of the hook. 
Wheneverthe dredge was emptied, 
Dr. Thomson and his two assistants 
examined the contents, large shells 
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or animals being of course easily 
taken out. In order to separate the 
smaller creatures, the sand or ooze 
was placed in the coarsest of a series 
of sieves, which fit inside each other, 
and become gradually finer in the 
mesh. The whole set are thoroughly 
well washed, and the contents in- 
spected from the largest down. 
Valuable specimens were at once 
placed in some suitable liquid. 
Proceeding on our course, we at 
last found ourselves in lat. 47° 38’, 
long. 12° 4’, a depth of 2435 fa- 
thoms, Every one on board was 
gratified at the result of our sound- 
ing; but the heavy sea which pre- 
vailed was not at all conducive to 
dredging. Having only four miles 
of dredge rope on board, we naturally 
felt considerable anxiety before ven- 
turing to send it down in such a 
great depth; but towards evening 
the sea became less agitated, and 
finally the dredge disappeared over 
the bow. Ata short distance from 
the dredge, a weight was attached 
to the rope, and two more at about 
equal intervals above the first ; the 
effect produced was this :—in case 
of the rope descending vertically the 
probability was that the iron frame 
of the dredge would sink directly 
into the mud, and not detach any 
of the bottom when dragged along 
it. The addition of the weights 
caused the rope to descend in a 
curve, and consequently the dredge 
was deposited in the most effective 
position on the surface of the sea 
bottom. ‘The dredge was sent down 
at 5-55 p.m., on July 23rd; we 
commenced hauling up at 8-50 p.m., 
got it on board at 1 a.m., and found 
200 cwt. of Atlantic ooze in the 
bag; we had about 3000 fathoms 
of line out; and thus the first at- 
tempt to explore these great depths 
was successful. ‘The ooze was some- 
what the colour of Roman cement 
when moist, and of a glairy con- 
sistency, becoming nearly white on 
drying, and containing several form 
of marine Invertebrata, Incontest- 
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able proof was thus afforded of the 
possibility of animals existing under 
such pressure and conditions. 

We remained three days about 
the same station, and then steamed 
slowly towards Queenstown, dred- 
ging and making temperature ob- 
servations up the Atlantic slope. 
On the following day we experienced 
rather bad weather, and on one 
occasion nearly lost our sounding- 
line, Hydra, and thermometers. As 
we approache, the dredge came up 
fuller at every haul, and the con- 
tents were more varied. I must 
refer the reader for a complete 
account of the zoological results to 
the Report contained in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society. The 
“Porcupine” brought us home in‘ 
safety, and we had every reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the facts 
we had establis!e ! :— 

(1) The existence of animal life 
at a depth of 2435 fathoms. 

(2) The gradual formation of a 
vast chalk bed at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

(3) The presence of organic mat- 
ter throughout the ocean. 

(4) The amount and relative pro- 
portions of the gases contained in 
sea-water, 

(5) The variation in the nature of 
the saline constituents of the ocean 
with the depth. 

(6) The results of the thermo- 
metric observations were of the 
greatest interest, indicating the pre- 
sence of warm and cold currents at 
various depths below the surface. 

During the remainder of the sum- 
mer of 1869, Drs. Thomson and 
Carpenter proceeded in a northerly 
direction, pursuing the course adopt- 
ed by the “ Lightning ;” and in the 
summer of 1870, in examining the 
Physical and Zoological character- 
istics of the Mediterranean. 

This fragment of scientific history 
shows us that theories, however in- 
genious, should be cautiously adopt- 
ed, until strict investigation confirms 
or disproves them, J. H. 
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THE right of rebellion against a bad 
government, when peaceable means 
of redress have failed, is not to be 
denied, by any American at least. 
Our complaint against England, in 
1861, was that our government was 
not abad one, and that the rebels 
against it had not exhausted the 
means of peaceable redress that laid 
within their reach for the redress of 
their fancied or real injuries, but 
that, nevertheless, England cheered 
them on in their revolt. Can it n Ww 
be said that England’s ernprennate 
Ireland—or, more urately speak- 
ing, Ireland’s government of herself 
through the machine ry of the British 
Parliament—is nota bad government; 
that, on the contrary, itis a good go- 
vernment, aside from a few grievances 
that England has long been anxious 
to remove; that the evilsof which Ir 
land complains aye the painful 
and anxious study of Engla nd’s best 
statesmen for many years, and they 
would long since have been removed, 
had the Irish people themselves been 
able to agree upon the remedy they 
would accept; but that, neverthe- 
less, we cheer a faction of these 
people on in their revolt? The 
well-known sarcasm of Rochefou- 
cauld, that in the misfortune of our 
friends there is something not un- 
pleasant to ourselves, may be even 
more forcibly true when applied to 
nations than to individuals; and 
still, while we might not be unable 
to repress a smile at the distress of 
England at that time, we should 
be loth to say a word, or perform 
an act, that would heighten that dis- 
tress, were it not that among us 
there lurks a belief, or at least an 
impression, vague and_ ill-defined, 
perhaps, but still potent, that Ireland 
is entitled to commiseration and sym- 
pathy, just as Crete is, or as Poland, 
Hungary, or Italy were. If we may 


disclaim (as, in behalf of the culti- 
vated classes in America, outside of 
those circles ruled by Irish-American 
modes of thought, we are sure we 
may) the lower motives at which we 
have o1 ily glanced as suggesting pos- 
sible reasons for the Fenian sym- 
pathy that exists among us, we are 
thrown back upon the hypothesis 
that this sym pathy i is born fro m the 
belief that Ireland is an « 
tion, rightfully 


ppressed 
and nobly strug- 
ing for its freedom; and it may 





well to ascertain whether this 
ief is founded on anything more 
substantial than the laments of Irish 


m me es of Irish novel- 
e declamations of Irish 
An 1 as the grievances 

i mea- 
efforts they make to 





1 
> may sometimes be 


ape } ic 
ured by the 


redr ess them, let us recal what the 

Fenian movement, in Ireland and 
> 

estandl. | as accom plis] sn ed. 


In the month of February 
there was an ill-planned, trivial 
luckless rising in the wild « yuntry 
between Killarney and the Atlantic. 
The insurgents, whose exact num- 
bers were never ascertained, 
y yey into the forests by the sol- 

ers sent against them, and there 
mysteriously disappeared. A month 
later, on the night of Shrove-Tues- 
day, there was a “much larger gather- 
ing of bands, some of which were 
armed with revolvers and rifles, and 
others only with pikes and shillalahs, 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin and 
Limerick Junction—the strategic no- 
tion of the movement apparently 
being, that, if the capital and the 
intersection of the southern railroads 
were in the hands of the insurgents, 
Ireland would be conquered. The 
band nearest Dublin, which num- 
bered a thousand men, was routed 
at Tallaght by a handful of soldiers 
supported by a detachment of the 
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constabulary force; on the line 
between Dublin and Cork the pub- 
lic barracks were attacked, but, 
save in a few instances, their gar- 
risons repulsed the assault; and 
an army of the Queen’s troops at 
Limerick Junction prevented the 
anticipated attack upon that point 
from heing made. The weather 
took the Queen’s side; severe cold, 
with storms of sleet and snow, 
prevailed; and the wretched insur- 
gents, destitute of shelter, without 
provisions, and having, as it appeared, 
no generalcommander, vanished slow- 
ly from the hill-sides, sinking into un- 
known graves, or hiding themselves 
in their obscure hovels. The people 
of the country were not unfriendly 
to the Fenians, but neither did they 
evince a disposition to ally themselves 
with the movement. Secretly, and 
under cover of various pretences, they 
gave a dull sort of sympathy, provi- 
sions, and shelter: but they were as 
careful not to commit themselves to 
the cause of the insurgents, as were 
the inhabitants of Maryland to abstain 
from welcoming the rebel army of 
Lee when he led it to the field of An- 
tietam. Many prisoners were made : 
the more important of them were 
tried for their lives, and some of them 
were condemned to death. With 
wonderful unanimity and earnestness 
the “ best people” in the two islands 
implored the royal clemency for the 
condemned rebels; and at the last 
moment, when all hope had failed, 
the sentence of death was commuted 
to that of imprisonment for life. The 
Brotherhood then seemed to have 
changed its plans: no more revolts 
were attempted in Ireland, but pre- 
parations were made for carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country. In 
February, indeed, an attempt had 
been made to seize Chester Castle, 
in which was stored a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition, but the enter- 
prise resulted in nothing ; and from 
March to September the conspirators 
gave no outward and visible signs of 
the plots which they were concocting 
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and the organisations they were per- 
fecting. But on the r8th of Sep- 
tember a startling proof not only of 
the existence, but of the strength, 
discipline, and devotion of the Bro- 
therhood in England was given. Two 
men of whose importance the autho- 
rities were wholly ignorant, were 
arrested in Manchester on suspi- 
cion of an offence not connected 
with Fenianism ; an obscure warning 
from a government spy in Dublin 
was partially acted upon and partially 
neglected ; and the prisoners were 
being conveyed to jail, when in the 
open street, in open day, the prison- 
van in which they were confined 
was attacked by a band of forty 
armed men, a police-sergeant was 
killed, the door of the vehicle burst 
open, the prisoners released, and 
their escape so cleverly covered that 
all attempts to rearrest them have 
failed. Twenty-three of the sup- 
posed Fenians engaged in this affair 
were seized ; five of them were con- 
demned to death. The innocence 
of one of them was so apparent that 
he was pardoned ; another was re- 
prieved, and the remaining three 
were executed on the 23rd of No- 
vember, under circumstances that 
gave to the scene an intensely 
dramatic and impressive character, 
and reminded the few Americans 
who witnessed it of the martyrdom 
of John Brown in Virginia. All over 
Great Britain and Ireland there fol- 
lowed an outbreak of sympathy and 
lamentation for the three young men 
whose noblest act in life was the 
manner in which they met their 
death. Funeral processions, com- 
posed of tens of thousands of men 
and women, wearing the green, 
marched through almost every city ; 
masses for the repose of the souls of 
the dead were said in every cathedral 
and in almost every chapel of the 
Catholic church; the Dublin news- 
papers decked their columns with 
black, and filled them with eulogies 
of the “ martyrs,” and condemna- 
tions of the government; until the 
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Home Office, tardily and with appa- 
rent fear, ordered that these “‘treason- 
ous demonstrations” should cease. 
Then came the Clerkenwell outrage, 
for which, if indeed the Brotherhood 
be responsible for it, of which there 
yet is doubt, no condemnation can 
be too severe; and, following it in 
quick succession, the hundred other 
conspiracies, attacks, surprises, and 
alarms, which have affrighted Eng- 
land from its propriety. 

Now it cannot be said with any 
seriousness that the Irish people, in 
whose behalf this year’s work was per- 
formed, are oppressed, in the sense 
that we use the word when speaking 
of Russia’s treatment of the Poles, 
or of the rule of Turkey in the island 
of Candia. The Fenians themselves, 
not to speak of Irishmen who are 
not Fenians, are in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the rights and privileges 
of other British subjects, until they 
forfeit them by treasonable practices, 
or acts of murder and arson, as at 
Clerkenwell and Manchester. ‘The 
Poles are not treated as Russian 
subjects ; and if they were, what is 
the liberty of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg to that of London and Dublin ? 
If a contrast should be attempted 
between the treatment of the Fenians 
when taken in arms against the 
British government, and that of the 
Poles or the Cretans when they fell 
into the hands of their oppressors, 
the distinction will appear so wide 
that the comparison is ridiculous. 
In the face of all that has been and 
can be said to the contrary, it is a 
fact which history will not fail to re- 
cord when contemporary national 
jealousies are forgotten, that no 
Fenian has been put to death for a 
political offence properly so called. 
The crime for which Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien were hung was murder, 
just as the crime for which Booth 
was shot, and Mr, Surratt, Atzeroth, 
Payne, and Harrold were executed, 
was murder. The murder of the 
police constable was a political 
offence only in the sense that the 
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murder of the President was a poli- 
tical offence ; and the same reason- 
ing that surrounds the three unhappy 
Irishmen hung at Manchester with 
the glory of political martyrdom, 
would make that obscure and dis- 
honoured grave in the Old Capitol 
Prison holy ground for all believers 
in state rights and the constitu- 
tionality of sucession. 

3ut Fenianism is explained, if not 
extenuated, by the assertion that 
there is “avoid in the Irish heart,” 
arising from Ireland now possessing 
no objects of national reverence 
and attachment, but mourning over 
its lost nationality. This is poeti- 
cal and touching, but is it true? 
Did Ireland ever possess an exist- 
ence, or has it a history, as one state 
or one nation? and if not, do her 
people act rationally in pretending 
to mourn the loss of what they never 
enjoyed? If this imaginary and 
theoretical grief is a sufficient cause 
for disaffection, how comes it that 
Scotland is so happy, contented, 
and prosperous, seeing that she not 
only retains fewer objects of nation- 
al reverence and attachment than 
Ireland, but formerly had, and has 
therefore really lost, an independ- 
ence and nationality that Ireland 
never possessed? Ireland is given 
a Viceroy to reign in state in Dub. 
lin, to spread his ensigns and spend 
his revenues in her capital; but 
Scotland sees Holyrood Palace 
empty and rotting, and the stone 
on which her almost interminable 
line of kings had sat to be crowned 
lies covered with dust beneath the 
coronation-chair in Westminster 
Abbey. For four hundred years 
England and Scotland made fierce 
war upon each other as complete 
and independent kingdoms. Twelve 
generations of bloodshed and devas- 
tation might surely leave as strong 
a feeling of alienation and resent- 
ment as the comparatively short and 


-merciful process of the English 


settlement among the contending 
tribes of Ireland, and the expulsion 
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of the Danes, who were masters of 
Ireland before England advanced 
over its green fields the hated stand- 
ard of St. George. On the other 
hand, if it be said that time has 
healed the wounds of Scotland’s 
grief, it should be remembered that 
the conquest of Ireland by England 
was ended more than a hundred 
years before the four centuries of 
Scotland’s wars with that power began. 
Before the searching light of history, 
the assumption that Ireland ever 
was a nation fades away. Seven 
centuries ago Ireland was inhabited 
by numerous savage tribes, who 
lived in a constant state of mutual 
war, save when subjugated by a 
band of a few thousand semi-pirates 
who had invaded the island from 
the north of Europe. Partly at 
their own instigation, and partly 
by reason of the tempting proqin- 
quity of their domains to England, 
these tribes were brought into 
a state of partial order by the in- 
tervention of their nearest neigh- 
bour, who drove out the Danes, and, 
at the worst, gave to the natives 
a change of masters. It is now said 
that the descendants of these tribes, 
seven hundred years having gone by 
with all their changes, pine after 
their lost nationality—mourning for 
the loss of that which they never 
possessed, and which, after all that 
has been said and sung about it, is 
but a false creation, proceeding from 
the heat-oppressed brain, With al- 
most equal cogency might the sa- 
vages of our western plains call on the 
Great Spirit to launch his thunders 
on the heads of the pale-faces for 
having robbed them of their national 
existence, and built our own con- 
federacy on the ruins of their ancient 
kingdom. ‘To aspire for the erection 
of an Irish republic, one and indi- 
visible, may be a grand and worthy 
ambition ; but that such an aspira- 
tion is the lawfully-begotten child 
of the past history of Ireland, and 
that it would be a restoration of 
her ancient unity and glory, is an 
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assertion only less ridiculous than it 
is impudent. 

But when the peaceful prosperity 
of Scotland under “the Union” is 
compared with the troubled penury 
of Ireland under the English rule, it 
is often said that the assimilation 
was made more easy in the case of 
Scotland, since she and England, 
unlike England and Ireland, were 
bound together by the tie of a com- 
mon Protestantism. Unhappily, the 
facts of history destroy this theory 
also. There was an English and 
a Scotch Reformation, widely dif- 
ferent as to period, origin, spirit, 
purpose, and shape; and the apostles 
of each scarcely knew each other 
save as mortal foes. To the eye 
Reformers, Henry VIII. but an 
insulting invader and a_ national 
enemy; and even when Puritanism 
had overthrown Episcopacy in Eng- 
land, it came to Scotland only 
to overthrow Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism on the field of Dunbar. Eng- 
lish Episcopacy inflicted, and lately 
inflicted, a bitter persecution on Ire- 
land; but for two hundred years 
it raged in Scotland also, burning such 
bitter traditions into the people’s 
hearts, that it yet colours their me- 
mories. Nevertheless, the Scots, 
whom no one will accuse of a lack 
of spirit or of a deficiency in patriot- 
ism, much less of a deficiency in re- 
ligious fervour, have not thought 
they did themselves dishonour by 
becoming a part of a United King- 
dom in company with their old ene- 
mies, slanderers, and persecutors. 

It is difficult to create a grievance 
out of the educational system that 
prevails in Ireland. It is common 
with slipshod writers and speakers 
on Irish affairs to talk of the “ mo- 
nopoly of the Church” and the 
“monopoly of education” in the 
same breath, and to lead careless 
readers or hearers to believe that the 
spirit of the old days, when Roman 
Catholic children were not allowed 
to be educated at all, unless edu- 
cated in the Protestant faith, yet 


was 
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prevails. No error could be greater. 
Every Irishman is at perfect liberty 
to have his children taught whatever 
religion he chooses, at his own ex- 
pense ; and the State is willing and 
anxious to teach, at its own ex- 
pense, everything but religion to all 
Irish children alike. It not only 
does not insist on teaching Pro- 
testantism to Catholic children, but 
refuses to teach Protestantism even 
to Protestant children. Formeriy 
the State persecuted, and was one- 
sided ; now it is tolerant, and wholly 
impartial. When the Irish Catholics 
complain of this, as they do, they 
remind us of Archbishop Hughes, and 
of his attempt to obtain control of 
a portion of the School Fund of New 
York. It is not simple liberty to 
teach their own religion m the na- 
tional schools at their own expense 
that they ask, for that right they 
possess already; but they demand 
that the State shall endow sectarian 
teaching and ecclesiastical control 
in the schools. And when it is re- 
membered that the Irish Episcopa- 
lians make the same demand in be- 
half of their faith, it is hard to resist 
the conclusion, or at least the sus- 
picion, that it is better for both par- 
ties that they are ruled by a wisdom 
that is greater than their own. 

The Land question in Ireland, be- 
fore the late legislation upon it, was 
a grievance ; but it was such a bog 
and a slough of despond to every 
one who attempted to examine it, 
that we only venture to say one 
word concerning it. The wretched 
condition of the agricultural peasant- 
ry appears, or would appear in any 
other country than Ireland, where 
the ordinary rules of common sense 
do not apply, to be mainly attribu- 
table to the fact that the relations 
between owners and tenants have 
not been adjusted by private con- 
tract, as they have partly been in 
England, and almost universally in 
Scotland. All the proposed cures 
for this evil rest on the assumption 
that the fault is all on the side of 
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the owners; and it is an almost 
universal remark, that property in 
land in Ireland should be treated 
exceptionally, on account of the ex- 
tensive political confiscations in for- 
mer ages.* Yet this cannot be true 
unless it can be proved that the 
beggarly descendant of some ancient 
Irish king, now driving a low-backed 
car in Dublin, would make a better 
landlord than the Irishman who, by 
his own talents and industry, has 
amassed wealth enough to buy the 
estate that the forefathers of the 
car-driver once held. Ner is Ire- 
land the only country where political 
confiscations of property have been 
known. A hundred years after the 
last confiscation in Ireland had taken 
place, immense estates in Scotland 
and England were taken from their 
rightful owners and given to the 
families who now hold them; but 
what Englishman has ever had his 
ideas of property disturbed by the 
confiscation of the Lords of Der- 
wentwater, or what Scotchman now 
eats his heart in sorrow by reason 
of the confiscation of the Earls of 
Mar? Man does not live by land 
alone ; and if all the ancient O’Neils 
and Costigans were reinstated in 
their ancestral possessions to-mor- 
row, how much better off would the 
peasantry be than they now are ; 
or how many years would pass be- 
fore the lands would again become 
the possession of some sharp money- 
lender or enterprising shop-keeper ? 

A considerable body of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy have come for- 
ward with their specific panacea for 
the cure of Ireland’s woes, which is, 
to cease all action having in view 
the settlement of the Church ques- 
tion, the Land question, or the Edu- 
cation question, or any other special 
measure, by the legislation of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and to confine the national efforts 
to effect “a restoration of the bles- 
sings of domestic legislation ”—in 
other words, to give to Ireland a 
Parliament of her own. Now, to 
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.ask for a purely Irish Parliament to 


deal with purely Irish affairs, may 
not be a bad idea, fer se; but to 
ask for it on the ground that, when 
Ireland had a Parliament of her own, 
it was a “ blessing,” is to forget the 
history of Ireland before the Union. 
When she had “ domestic legisla- 
tion” of her own, she had no bless- 
ings,” unless unbroken strife, cor- 
ruption, misery, and persecution 
may so be called. If the Roman 
Catholics of 1800 were only too 
glad to get rid of the “ domestic 
legislation” of an exclusively Irish 
Parliament, why do their successors 
of 1868 talk of the blessings that 
would flow from a resumption of 
that curse? The Church, and 
Land, and Educational questions 
are all so thickly environed with 
difficulties of solution, that one 
turns away from their contemplation 
in despair ; and even the Irish them- 
selves cannot agree on what they 
wish to be done respecting them. 
The cry now raised for Repeal of 
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the Union only means, “Let us 
alone, and we shall do what we can- 
not tell, because we do not know 
what it may be.” 

The one strong point in the Fenian 
Bill of Complaint against the Eng- 
lish government, was the Established 
Church in Ireland. That was a griev- 
ance of the very first class; and all 
the ingenious arguments that have 
been put forth in extenuation of it 
failed to convince either the states- 
men or the people of the United 
Kingdom that it should be suf- 
fered to continue. We have only 
sought to show that the excuses 
that are on the lips of the apologists 
for the Fenian rebellion are either 
not sincere, or are inadequate either 
to extenuate the calamities that the 
organisers of the conspiracy have 
already brought upon themselves, 
their country, and their innocent 
English victims, or to justify Ameri- 
cans in extending to them the en- 
couragement of sympathy. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CAIRO 


Was there ever heard such a clamour 
and din? We Irish are rather noisy 
sometimes when a crowd of us gets 
together, and when we are a little 
excited ; but we could never match 
the Arabs of Egypt! Why, any 
ordinary individual, accustomed to 
the enjoyment of calm and unbroken 
slumbers, might not unreasonably 
have fancied that a revolution had 
broken out in Cairo, and that an in- 
furiated populace was on the point 
of sacking the town—perhaps /ad 
sacked a great part of it already, and 
Was now proceeding to perform like 
orgies at Shepherd’s Hotel, to a front 
window of which we will suppose 
such an individual to have just 
sprung, with intense astonishment, 
not entirely unmingled, at first, with 
a slight amount of half-sleepy panic 
—to gaze at the strange midnight 
scene which is being enacted below. 
For the court-yard and street are 
thronged with a bustling, swaying, 
and vociferating crowd. The bark- 
ing of the wild dogs of the town, and 
the angry tones of bellowing camels, 
add to the din. Europeans and 
Arabs seem to be contending and 
struggling over piles of boxes and 
trunks ; and occasionally the oor- 
bash (a whip of hippopotamus hide) 
is freely applied by some of the 
former to the shoulders of some of 
the latter, who vociferate all the 
more, but, strange to say, do not re- 
taliate. The lurid glare of half-a- 
hundred torches lights up the fo- 
liage and the spectral trunks of the 
acacias and sycamore trees in the: 
Square, brings out into bold relief 
the gaunt forms of the camels, and 
makes the bustling crowd of swarthy 


and half-naked Arabs look almost 
demoniacal. 

See, there are omnibuses! Two 
—three—a lot of them! Who ever 
expected to meet in Egyptian streets 
the "bus of civilised Europe? A 
light Cawns on our sleepy gazer at 
the window. The hotel is not on 
the point of being sacked by infu- 
riated Bedouins. The Overland 
Mail has just arrived from Suez— 
that is all! It is before the days of 
the desert railway, although at the 
time of which we write that pioneer 
of civilisation was just approaching 
its completion between Cairo and 
Suez. 

Gazer at window wishes that the 
railway was finished, then, perhaps, 
passengers from India would arrive 
at respectable hours. No! On 
second thoughts, he doesn’t wish it ; 
for the strange, wild scene was worth 
waking to behold. It might have 
afforded ideas to Charles Kean for 
some stage tableau. It was such 
as might inspire some bold, grand 
painter—not one of your finnikin, 
pre-Raphaelites, but a man with a 
master hand, who could create as 
much effect with a dozen dashes of 
well-harmonised colours and an ar- 
tistic chiaro oscuro, as they could ela- 
borate after a day’s careful stippling. 
So thought the gazer, as he be- 
came more watchful and more in- 
terested in the study of the living 
picture below. 

Funny, little man, that, in the great 
felt “helmet”—a sort of exagge- 
rated London policeman’s headpiece 
—one of those hats which one always 
sees in an Indian outfitter’s—a thing 
twice too big for anybody, and cling- 
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ing to the head by an inside rim, 
between which and the real circum- 
ference there is a space for the ad- 
mission of cooler air to your heated 
pate. Funny little punchy man! 
How much more funny, and little, 
and punchy, his helmet makes him 
look! Lucky, little man! He is 
proud in the éscorting of two ladies 
—not wife and sister, evidently—he 
is so extra attentive tothem. Gazer 
at window, who has just returned 
from a solitary cruise on the Nile, 
feels quite refreshed by the thought 
that possibly at breakfast—if they 
have not to hurry off again at an un- 
timely hour—he may have a chance 
of seeing—perhaps of speaking to— 
some European ladies. He has 
grown r: ither tired of the “ dark eyes 
and nothing more,” which gaze on 
the passers by from behind the yaéch- 
muc (or veil), which, from the nose 
downwards, shrouds the features of 
the swarthy Oriental damsels ; and 
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longs to feed his eyes once more on 
“fair and gentle faces all revealed.” 
What if the ladies of the Overland 
Route are a pair of returned spin- 
sters, whom even India could not 
marry, though they had tried the 
towns, the country stations, and the 
hills?” Well what if they are? 
They will doubtless be tolerably 
agreeable, though spinsterly ; anda 
chat with them in mother tongue 
(repeats the gazer to himself) would 
surely be refreshing after a month 
of — converse in bad French 
with the dragoman, or in much worse 
= ic with sail rs and d ee 

e began to feel quite an interest 
in the punchy ite man and his 
female charges, whose faces he had 
not eeded in discerning ; for 
from the window whence he looked, 
he was right over their heads as they 
stood on the hotel steps, pointing out 
their boxes. 


suc 


CHAPTER II. 


NELLY 


CoMMENCING by speaking ofan “ or- 
dinary individual,” we have charac- 
terised the gazer at the window as 
such. And yet heis to be our hero. 
We do not see why heroes should al- 
ways be something outofthecommon., 
Possibly you may get to thinking him 
so before we have done ; but that will 
simply arise from the interest you 
may be pleased to take inhim. We 
remember reading a novel, not long 
ago, in which the heroine was de- 
scribed as a positively plain woman. 
Before the end of the book we had 
become so much in love with her 
that we had got to thinking her 
positively beautiful. There would 
not be nearly so many handsome, or 
beautiful, or delightful people in the 
world, ifit were not for the partiality 
of those who, from liking or loving 
them, think them so. But let us 
add that such delightfulness or beauty 
is not all purely a matter of imagina- 
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tion. Putting out of the question 
those whose charms are beyond dis- 
pute, and taking only those doubt- 
ful ones of whom we here speak, is 
it not the case that people who are 
passably good-looking, without being 
very handsome or very beautiful, 
and people who are naturally prone 
to be pleasant, without actually being 
remarkably so, are capable of being 
amazingly improved, whether it be 
in looks, or in qualities that charm, 
simply dy being appreciated? The 
man, woman, or child, who lives 
in an uncongenial atmosphere, is 
liable to be chilled into a hardness 
of feature or of character: while 
those who move in an element of 
appreciative love, increase or grow 
in beauty of expression and of mind, 
like plants under the genial rays of 
a summer’s sun. 

The foregoing reflection can only 
be taken as an “‘aside ;” for it can 
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have no reference to our hero, who, 
being “a man in a book,” is stereo- 
typed for good or for ill, and can 
trust only to the sympathies of those 
who read of him. Let us, then, pre- 
sent him to you as merely an “ ordi- 
nary individual”—a young man 
above the middle height; in age 
about seven-and-twenty; with fair 
hair and beard, blue eyes, and a 
kindly face, now bronzed by the 
scorching rays of a Nubian sun. Need 
we go on to say that that relentless 
orb has reddened and blistered his 
nose, or would such minuteness of 
detail tend to make him too inte- 
resting? It may be inferred from 
the mention already made of his 
Nile tour, that he is one of those 
favoured children of fortune who 
can afford to traverse the world for 
recreation. This winter’s ramble, 
indeed, was only a finishing touch 
to a series of travels in which he 
had indulged, off and on, for the 
last three years or so. His father, 


a landed proprietor in the south of 
Ireland, had died of a lingering ill- 


ness some ten or eleven years be- 
fore, when his son was about six- 
teen ; and having seen through life 
too many instances of young men 
squandering their properties, owing 
to their having inherited them at an 
age when they could scarcely be 
called men, he ordered in his will 
that his son should not inherit until 
he was eight-and-twenty ; and, fur- 
ther to remove him from temptation, 
he expressed his desire that he 
should travel from the time of his 
leaving the university until he had 
attained that age; leaving him, at 
the same time, an allowance which, 
while handsome enough to keep 
him from the temptation to borrow, 
saw not sufficiently large to le: id 
him into extravagant habits, 

Ernest Fitzgerald, however, was 
not that way inclined, He was 
naturally of a thoughtful, meditative 
disposition; and such minds are 
not, as a rule, wont to find their en- 
joyment in the pursuits which have 
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a charm for most young men of 
means and leisure. Yet we do not 
mean to impugn his father’s discern- 
ment. Far from it. It is always dif- 
ficult to foresee how natures may 
be affected by circumstances ; and 
Emest’s father, though he might 
have felt that his son was naturally 
disposed to be steady, and averse 
to spending money upon the turf, 
or upon costly equipages, or big 
dressing-boxes and boundless jew- 
elry, or on the basest of all extra- 
vagancies, might still, from his know- 
ledge of certain traits in his son’s 
character, have feared that the 
young man, shunning the society of 
his class, from a horror of managing 
mammas, ever on the watch to se- 
cure a good farti for their girls, 
might seek some ideal and un- 
worldly love, not in his own station, 
and thus be led into folly, if not 
into sin. 

For the old gentleman had had a 
great romance himself in his early 
life. From his boyhood he had 
been devoted to the stage, and he 
had early found his way behind the 
scenes. There was a sort of off- 
hand sprightliness, brilliancy, and 
familiar ease in the conversation 
and demeanour of the ladies of the 
green-room, which he missed when 
he returned to the formalities of 
“good society.” Accordingly, not 
a little of his time was devoted to 
the company where he felt himself 
most at home ; and of course there 
was one amongst the number who 
specially enchanted him, It so hap- 
pened that she was a married wo- 
man, But if married women flirt 
and are flirted with, “good so- 
ciety,” it is small blame to ladies on 
the boards if they flirt too—the 
more mane ially as stage life is one 
which, from its very nature, brings 
men and women into a more easy 
intercourse with one another. But 
if it does, the very fact of their 
being thrown so much together is in 
itself a safeguard. When they are 
continuously flirting, on the stage 
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and off the stage—now with this 
one, now with that—there is the less 
fear of their flirtations going more 
than skin-deep. They fence, as it 
were, with the foils of wit and fun, 
and parry dadinage with a repartée, in 
which they are the more expert 
from their constant familiarity with 
the most brilliant models of this 
art. 

Old Mr. Fitzgerald had not been 
a very moral man in his general con- 
duct ; but the lady to whom he ro- 
mantically devoted himself for years 
was unimpeachable. It may be 
that he had striven, but in vain, to 
tempt her, and that this added all 
the more to the devotion which he 
felt for her. When to deep admira- 
tion for beauty and talent is added 
a feeling of thorough respect, we 
can well imagine durability of at- 
tachment. Indeed, it is not at all 
improbable that Mr. Fitzgerald 


might never have married at all if 


she herself had not urged him to it, 
and pointed out the pity the 
folly—of persisting in remaining a 
lone and solitary man, and all for 
love of one who never could be his. 

‘For you know, if you did want 
to marry me,” said she — “and I 
don’t believe you would have the 
moral courage to do so, even if you 
could — and so shock ‘society’ by 
bringing an actress into its midst— 
if you did want to marry me (and I 
you), you would never get a chance. 
Lawrence is a stronger, healthier, 
man than you, any day, and will 
live you down, And _ surely you 
would not be another David, and 
wish my good husband dead, that 
you might have his wife all to your- 
self ?” 

‘Heaven forbid that such a 
thought should cross my mind !” 
said Mr, Fitzgerald. 

“Ah, you need not look so so- 
lemn, as if you were an excellent 
good man for uttering such a pious 
sentiment! You know very well 
that you would not like me half so 
much if I were not “ Forbidden 
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Fruit !” If I were a free woman to- 
morrow, you would feel very awk- 
wardly circumstanced, my friend. 
Now, would you not? Your heart 
you would offer me, I know ” 

“Tt is yours already!” said Mr. 
Fitzgerald, with earnestness. 

“Now, don’t interrupt me, and 
don’t talk nonsense! Keep your 
heart to yourself. Like me and ad- 
mire me, if you will; and you will 
please me and gratify me. You know 
much I like you without my telling 
you; but I don’t want to be 
‘spooned ;’ it’s a bore! Men always 
become ‘site when they grow pa- 
thetic! But, as I was saying, if I 
were a free woman to-morrow, you 
would offer me your heart and 
wealth ; but not your name !” 

“ Nelly, I swear——” 

“Now, don’t .swear! 
fane.” 

“You dear tease! Had the 
fates so ordained it that you could 
have been mine, there is no wife 
living of whom I should have been 
more proud !” 

“Now my dear good Gerald, 
talking is all very fine ; I will grant 
you that you mean every w ord that 
you say—lI feel grateful, accordingly : 
but just one word in your ear, and 
no offence to you, I assure you, 
You are not a big enough man. If 
you were “my Lord so and so,” or 
even a Baronet ; or if you had been 
some very conspicuous and tremen- 
dously rich harum-scarum English 
squire, with a huge house in one of 
the best squares, and a noted cook, 
perhaps you could afford to brave 
society, and marry an actress, and 
say to the world, ‘ This brilliant wo- 
man is my wife. I order you to re- 
ceive her as one of yourselves,’ As 
it happens, you are only an Irish 
country gentleman, comfortably off, 
it is true, but without the position 
in London to enable you to violate 
or to brave its social edicts with im- 
punity. ‘Thou shalt not marry an 
actress,’ is an important command- 
ment with those who would have 


It’s pro- 
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looked shocked for a little while, 
but soon would have forgiven you, 
if you had on/y succeeded in making 
me forget my duty to my husband, 
and inducing me to love you so 
blindly as to sacrifice my honour! 
Dear Gerald, I have pained you, 
(she continued, as she saw a pang 
cross his face:) forgive, me! I 
would not wound you for worlds !” 
and she placed her hand caressingly 
upon his shoulder. 

““T deserved the wound,” 
remorsefully. 

“ Nay, now, do not fret about it ; 
what says Byron about— 


said he 


Those oft-told flames 
Which, though sometimes they frown, yet 
rarely anger dames ? 

once affront me, it is 
true ; but, as Sir Lucius says in ‘ The 
Rivals,’ ‘An affront gracefully ac- 
knowledged becomes an obligation.’ 
You have gracefully acknowledged 
pe affront, and made amends for 
t, by showing that your regard for 
me was no less, but rather greater, 
when you found me a little better 
than you took me tobe. I owe you 
an obligation ; my sex and my pro- 
fession owe you an obligation: for 
you have enabled me to shew that 
while we may, perhaps, feel secretly 
a little flattered at the preference we 
have inspired, we can be proot 
against the folly and the sin to which 
you men think that flattered feeling 
and our own desires, or our venality, 
would lead us. You have enabled 
me to make you a convert from the 
doctrine which some men hold, that 
‘every woman has her price.’ You 
know that you are already absolved 
by me, but it is on the condition 
that when amongst men you will 
always in future stand up for the 
honour of my sex when you hear us 

lightly spoken of behind our backs.” 


You did 
+ 
Ll, 
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*€ Ah, but all women are not like 
you, sweet Nell !” exclaimed he with 
ardour. 

“Now will you, or will you not, 
accept the condition of your forgive- 
ness? Can you not at least think 
well of us, as a sex, till you know 
ill of us? Why, itis a maxim of 
English law, that every san should 
be considered innocent till he is 
proved guilty. Because laws are 
made by the male sex, are we poor 
women to be excluded from this 
category? And is there not a simi- 
lar maxim in the code of Christian 
charity? Iam not a very religious 
woman, I fear: perhaps it is because 
I am so disgusted at the inconsist- 
ency and hard uncharitableness of 
‘religious people.’ But though I 
don’t set up for a saint, I heartily 
concur with that grand sentiment— 
charity thinketh no evil !” 

“ Although you don’t set up to be 
a saint, my dear Nelly, I think you 
are a much nearer approach to one 
than many a body that does. And 
you've made a better man of me 
since 1 have known you—Heaven 
bless you for it !” 

Then let me make you a better 
man still! Become a husband, 
father! Enter into the duties of 
your position in life, instead of being 
an idle Londoner! I know it will 
make you a happier man. And 
you cannot make me happier than 
by letting me see that you would be 
advised by me. Now go; I ought 
to have been ere now at the rehear- 
sal of that new piece that is on for 
Monday next.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald took the 


hand 
she held out to him, and kissed i 


She did not withdraw 
it, but said—“ Dear old fellow, now 
remember ; you will best shew your 
love to me by learning to love an- 
other more !” 


with fervour. 
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CHAPTER IFffI. 


THE BURTONS, 


AnD Mr. Fitzgerald did marry within 
a year of the conversation with Nelly 
Lufton which we have just narrated. 
He married a wife in his own sphere, 
and loved her very much. She bore 
him a son and three daughters. The 
son was Ernest. The daughters all 
died in earlychildhood. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald himself died, as we have said, 
when his son was about sixteen years 
old; and Mrs. Fitzgerald died also, 
shortly after Ernest had entered the 
University. So our hero was left 
alone in the world very early in life. 
He had, however, one trusted ad- 
viser, his uncle and guardian, who 
had done his utmost, in every re- 
spect, to make a man of his ward, 
while ensuring that he should also, 
if possible, be a good one. To this 
end, he had selected as a tutor for 
Ernest, to prepare him for the Uni- 
versity, an old college friend of his 
own, in whom he had every con- 
fidence. This tutor—the Rev. 
Charles Burton—was commonly 
known amongst the friends of 
his younger days as “ Bill Burton.” 
Not that his name was William a 
bit; for we have seen that it was 
not, but simply because they chose 
this curious way of shewing that they 
liked him. “Bill” had been a little 
wild when he first went to college ; 
but the sudden death of a dear 
friend there had utterly changed him. 
He did not, on that account, give up 
his love for manly sports; nor did 
he give up his former friends. He 
merely changed from a thoughtless, 
idle, extravagant man into a religious, 
industrious, steady one. He was as 
pleasant as ever at wine parties and 
in “quad,” where his laugh was al- 
ways the merriest. Only, men be- 
gan to learn, when in his presence, 
to be more choice in the subject of 
their mirth. If an improper story, 
oraquestionable line of conversation, 


had commenced before he entered 
a room or joined a group, it was 
hushed the moment his face was 
seen. From him, by the quiet force 
of example, men learned that it was 
possible to be manly—aye, and 
jovial—without being coarse or extra- 
vagant. Gradually, in place of calling 
him “ Bill,” they began to term him 
“Old Billy.” “ Bill” had meant, “Bur- 
ton is one of us, and a thundering 
brick ;” “ Old Billy,” signified that 
he was now some one to be looked 
up to, but still with affection. There 
was no great gulf fixed between Ais 
goodness and (“fer questionable 
morals. And this very fact—this 
quiet, unpretending influence in their 
midst—made some of them begin 
to be ashamed of their questionable 
morals and idle, extravagant ways, 
and laid the general ground for many 
areform. When! “Old Billy ” left 
the University, he went toa theo- 
logical college. and there prepared 
himself more particularly for the 
Church, of which he became, in due 
course of time, a most excellent 
pastor; and no better man could 
have been pitched upon fora private 
tutor by an anxious guardian, desir- 
ous of having his ward well-trained, 
not only in Latin and Greek, but 
in that discipline of life which is so 
needful to enable our aristocratic 
youth to pass through that world in 
which they needs must move, with- 
out being contaminated by its influ- 
ences. To Mrs. Fitzgerald, who about 
this time began to feel that her own 
days were numbered, it was the 
greatest comfort to think that her 
brother-in-law had made so good a 
selection for her son. 

Mr. Burton used to talk to his 
pupils in a plainer way than tutors 
are won't to talk to the lads under 
their charge. “ I’m not an old muff, 
remember, lads,” he would pleasant- 
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ly say to Emest and two other 
youths of about seventeen and eigh- 
teen, whom he was also preparing for 
college. “And when I speak to 
you about these things—about the 
temptations and allurements you will 
encounter when you become your 
own masters—remember, also, that I 
am not one who have been always 
very good, and proper, and steady. 
To my shame I confess this}; but I 
do so for your sakes, that thus I may 
better show you my right to warn 
you, as one who, having tasted both 
the evil and the good, and having 
left the evil—not from satiety, not 
from compulsion, but from convic- 
tion, brought home to me by a merci- 
ful interposition from on High,—can 
assure you that true happiness is 
only to be earned by the possession 
of a pure heart, and a conscience 
void of offence. What says the poet 
Milton ? 


Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free ; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her ! 


Some young men like to show their 
manliness by extravagant habits, by 
neglecting their studies and other 
duties for the sake of field sports or 
other amusements, by excess in their 
potations, by looseness in their con- 
versation, and impurity in their ac- 
tions. Believe me that the most 
manly are those who have the moral 
courage to resist all these allure- 
ments. And believe me, further, 
that resistance is not a quality which 
can come at command. You must 
go into training for it, as you would 
fora boat race, or a walking match. 
And if you will suffer me to point 
out the course of training which you 
should go through, remember that I 
can show you nothing of myself. I 
am only a poor imitator. I can only 


show you the rules laid down by the. 


great Trainer of mankind, who said : 
“If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself? Learn, then, to 
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deny yourselves in little things, that 
you may thereby gain strength to 
deny and to control yourselves in 
great ones; and, believe me, that, 
brilliant as some of your gay, dash- 
ing, fast men may appear, they are 
but poor specimens of humanity if 
they are too weak to be able to say 
‘no’ to the tempter. Mere children 
are they — gulled and deluded by 
the beauty of unripe and poisonous 
fruits. Why, to say nothing of the 
detriment they do to their immortal 
part, the knowledge of the worldly 
catastrophes which many of them 
bring upon themselves ought to be 
sufficient to deter others from fol- 
lowing their moth-like vagaries. If 
in each set of college-rooms was 
written up the college career and 
the after-life of the men who had 
lived therein, our youth would re- 
ceive many a startling lesson from 
the histories of some who in their 
‘varsity days appeared the most 
brilliant—aye, and they would re- 
ceive a stimulus, too, from the tale 
of the after-life of those really manly 
ones who were neither muffs on the 
one hand, nor voluptuous spend- 
thrifts on the other. Endeavour, 
then, to attain true, genuine manli- 
ness—and to this end: ‘ Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.’” 

With such advice as this, Mr. 
Burton used to intermingle plea- 
sant stories of old college days, and 
anecdotes of men whom he had 
known, and who were now famous 
in the world. And if he did, for 
their warning, tell them about men 
who, having gone at too fast a pace, 
had early and wofully broken down, 
he spoke of them kindly, and not 
harshly ; for he was not one of those 
who, either in their lives or in their 
precepts, take just as much or as 
little “ Bible” as will suit their turn, 
Whether in quoting, or in his own 
living up to that exhortation of the 
Apostle which we have just tran- 
scribed, he did not forget that the 
verse following reads thus: “ Let 
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all your things be done with charity.” 
And Mr. Burton was eminently a 
charitable man: perhaps it was be- 
cause he had learnt by experience 
the force of temptation, and could 
feel for the tempted. 

At the risk, perhaps, of wearying 
the patiénce of some of our readers 
—which, if we have done, we hum- 
bly apologise—we have introduced 
this sketch of Ernest Fitzgerald’s 
tutor for the purpose of showing 
to our readers the influence under 
which the character of our hero was 
formed, in like manner as we have 
introduced a scene from his father’s 
early days for the purpose of hinting 
at the inducement which caused his 
father, on his death-bed, to take the 
unusual step of providing that his 
son, instead of coming into posses- 
sion of his estates at one-and-twenty, 
in accordance with the usual custom, 
should remain, till he had reached 
an age of more decided manhood, 
in a state of tutelage; at the same 
time providing for him the enlight- 
ening interests of travel — leaving 
to the lad’s guardian the selection, 
or at any rate the approval, of those 
who were to be his travelling com- 
panions. 

Ernest, while yet a boy, had shown 
himself susceptible. He had, even 
at that early time of life, shown 
proofs that he had inherited his 
father’s love for the drama. Should 
he ever find his way behind the 
curtain, the name he bore would, to 
his father’s son, be at once an in- 
troduction to many an one amongst 
the corps dramatique; for as thea- 
trical companies are incessantly 
breaking up and spreading them- 
selves throughout all the various 
houses, at what theatre would there 
not be some one who would not be 
too old to say—“* What? Fitzgerald! 
son of Gerald Fitzgerald, who was 
so devoted to Nelly Lufton?” And 
Ernest would have quickly become 
2 privileged favourite ; and his father 
in cool blood being a very different 
man from his father in love with 
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Nelly Lufton, had no wish that his 
son should marry an actress, what- 
ever he might once have wished he 
could have done himself. 

Before we part company, for the 
present, at any rate, from Ernest’s 
old tutor, we must inform the reader 
that this same tutor had a daughter 
—a charming little girl of thirteen 
at the time when Ernest became an 
inmate of the Vicarage, and just fif- 
teen when he, in his twentieth year, 
matriculated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Minnie Burton was a tre- 
mendous favourite with the pupils. 
She was full of spirits and mad 
pranks, and yet a little lady, every 
inch of her. There was nothing 
boisterous in her fun—nothing hoy- 
denish or missish in her manners: 
and it was strange enough that she 
managed to steer clear of these de- 
fects, for she was decidedly fond 
of male society, and manly in her 
tastes. She could bowl and field at 
cricket, and could take an oar in 
their boat, and feather it, too, most 
artistically. 

With Ernest, Minnie was a special 
favourite. To him who had never 
known what it was to have a real 
sister, she stood in the place of one, 
The reader might imagine that a 
young man of twenty might possibly 
have begun to entertain something 
warmer than a mere brotherly feel- 
ing for an engaging young damsel 
of fifteen; but be it remembered 
that she was only thirteen when he, 
at eighteen, first knew her, and that 
youths at that time of life, however 
prone they may be to fall in love 
with young ladies several years their 
senior, are not in the habit of de- 
voting their tenderest affections to 
“‘ mere children,” as they themselves 
would term them, with a patronising 
tone. 

Minnie was a child in Emest’s 
eyes when (ere he had been a month 
at the Vicarage) they had become 
fast friends; and in his eyes she 
was still the child, at fifteen, when 
he, in all the manhood of twenty 
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summers left her father’s roof for 
the picturesque cloisters of Magda- 
len. Perchance another half-year 
might have told a different tale 
But the fates parted them just as 
she was budding into womanhood. 

A sweet child she was, in good 
sooth! -Her rich brown hair, danc- 
ing over her forehead in a succes- 
sion of little wavelets, fringed her 
neck with well nigh half a hundred 
crisp little curls. Her soft blue eyes, 
fringed with long eyelashes, gave 
you the ideas of a pair of delightful 
daisies when she looked up with her 
sunny and ingenuous smile straight 
into your own. Her dainty little 
mouth wore a perpetual dimple at 
the sides, which gave to her face an 
expression of happy innocence well 
befitting her frank and loving dis- 
position. She had a resolute little 
chin, which accounted, perhaps, for 
the one or two manly traits which 
mingled with a nature truly feminine 
in all that makes a woman’s nature 
loveable. She was small in stature : 
not a fatty, and yet by no means 
slender, save in her waist, and, we 
may add, in the matter of feet and 
ancles, which were small and beauti- 
fully proportioned. 

Such was Minnie Burton, who, 
about the time when Ernest was 
leaving the University to start for a 
tour in Canada and the United 
States, married a young officer 
named Seymour, who had just at- 
tained the rank and dignity of cap- 
tain, by a change of regiments. 
This change, however, was one 
which necessitated “foreign ser- 
vice ” within a year’s time ; and poor 
Minnie saw before her a closely 
impending prospect of separation 
from homeand all its belongings, for 
a period of, perhaps, several years, 
But such drawbacks seem com- 
paratively light to young couples 
just married, or just about to enter 
the connubial state ; and even pa- 
rents think the less of them, in the 
midst of their satisfaction at seeing 
their daughters made happy. 
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Happy ! what an ephemeral thing 
is happiness ! In early summer, how 
lovely is the sight of an apple-tree 
with its long, flaky masses of white 
and rosy blossom! But if we begin 
to reflect and moralise, and to won- 
der how many or how few of those 
blossoms are destined to develop in- 
to ripe and rosy fruit in Autumn, is 
it not enough to make one sad? 
How many a home-tree, rich in the 
promise of a happy life, has, when 
the sky seemed serenest, been visit- 
ed by some sudden blight—some 
nipping frost, a reverse in worldly 
circumstances—a misunderstanding, 
utterly groundless perhaps, but none 
the less bitter for all that ! And the 
crop of joy has dwindled down in 
consequence, till well nigh all is 
gone! How many a union, bid- 
ding fair at the outset to make two 
hearts blissful till the grave should 
sever them, has wofully “‘ unbeseem- 
ed the promise of its spring,” ere 
many years—aye, sometimes, ere 
many months—have passed and 
gone ! i 

Yet, perhaps (and a kindly critic 
has hinted as much to us), our 
simile is not quite an appropriate 
one. For the apple-blossom, or its 
ripening fruit, once blighted or fallen 
from the tree, is gone for ever. 
While interrupted, or apparently 
blighted happiness, even when all 
hope seems to have departed, can 
assuredly return—aye, on //is side 
the grave—to all its original perfec- 
tion ! 

Sut it is time that we should re- 
sume our story, which indeed, en- 
grossed with one digression or an- 
other, we have scarcely yet com- 
menced, Has the reader anticipated 
what we have been leading up to all 
this time? Readers generally do 
see through an author's plot; and 
probably the present case has not 
been an exceptionalone. Of course 
every body will exclaim at what we 
are about to relate—“ How highly 
improbable—how like a book !” 
but we could give every assurance 
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that we have known as unlikely ren- 
contres take place in real life, 

When Ernest came down to break- 
fast at “Shepherd’s,” the morning 
after the arrival of the Overland 
Mail from Suez, he found two places 
taken opposite his own, and one 
next it. - The two for whom they 
were reserved appeared very shortly 
after. They were the travellers of 
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the previous night. The fat, punchy 
little man walked up to the seat next 
him, saying to the ladies—* Will 
you go opposite ? You will be more 
out of the gangway there, next to 
the wall.” And accordingly, oppo- 
site to Ernest seated herself, with 
her lady companion next to her, his 
old friend Minnie! 


CHAPTER IV. 


A PARTY OF 


For well-nigh a minute, Ernest 
looked hard at Minnie Seymour, 
scarcely daring to be certain that it 
was his old favourite. She, as yet 
busied in settling herself, and in 
comparing notes with her friend as 
to their respective degrees of fatigue 
after their journey, had not looked 
up at the stranger (as she naturally 
took him to be) who was sitting 
opposite her. And she was not a 
little changed since last he had seen 


her, almost a child, in innumerable 


curls. Her hair was now drawn 
back in wavy bands ; her face was 
thinner, and had assumed a pensive 
and somewhat weary expression. 
Now that she had grown into a wo- 
man, and «a married one of some 
three years’ standing, she was evi- 
dently no longer the merry grig she 
used to be at the Vicarage. 

At last their eyes met. Minnie, 
too, was for a moment uncertain ; 
for a young man of seven-and- 
twenty, with a beard and bronzed 
face, is as different from the fluffy- 
cheeked youth of twenty as the mar- 
ried woman of twenty-two is from 
the romping girl of fifteen. But 
there was enough of puzzled half- 
recognition in her look to embolden 
him to exclaim—*“ Why, Minnie !— 
I beg pardon — Mrs. Seymour, I 
should have said!” While she, at 
the same moment, exclaimed with 
delight-——“ Ernest Fitzgerald ! Who- 
ever would have thought of meeting 


PLEASURE, 


with you in the midst of a journey 
from India?” 

And then she introduced him to 
her companions—Mrs. Montagu, an 
old friend with whom she was re- 
turning to England; and Major 
Gooderich, who had known both 
ladies in India, and who, returning 
likewise for the purpose of retiring 
on half-pay, had attached himself to 
them on board the steamer—by no 
means to their regret, as he was 
courteous and amusing, and made 
himself a most useful appendage to 
two “ unprotected females.” 

Mrs. Montagu was a widow of 
about forty years of age. Her hus- 
band had been a major in Captain 
Seymour’s regiment, and had died 
shortly after their arrival in India, 
Mrs. Montagu was devoted to Min- 
nie, and being independent as to 
means, having no ties in England 
that she particularly cared for, and, 
moreover, feeling for the poor little 
woman alone with her husband in a 
strange country, and with no lady 
friends, she had stayed on and on 
in India, after her own husband’s 
death, and was quite like a mother 
to the young wife. She was the 
more induced to this act of friend- 
ship and devotion, because she saw 
that poor Minnie had not married a 
man who suited her. Not that he 
was not a good-enough fellow in his 
way ; but there seemed to be little 
or no real genuine sympathy be- 
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tween them. They were constantly 
to be seen together, it is true, look- 
ing very amicable—aye, and very 
loving—as any two young married 
people might be expected to look ; 
but for all | that, it was painfully evi- 
dent to Mrs. Montagu’s discerning 
eye that there was a something lack- 
ing. When the “spooning” was 
not going on, there seemed to be 
nothing left to take its place. The 
sympathy between this young hus- 
band and wife was merely the sym- 
pathy of youth—the sympathy of 
any two young persons of opposite 
sexes who were not actually antipa- 
thetic to each other, and who 
chanced to be thrown into each 
other’s society. To Captain Sey- 
mour, his wife was a pleasant little 
toy ; to her he was—her husband. 
They ought to have been very 
happy, of course; but, somehow, 
they were not. Neither had touched 
the other’s inmost heart and soul. 
Something inexplicable was lacking. 
Deep down, but not so deep that it 
could not be felt, there was a void. 
Mrs. Montagu, as we have said, 
with her quick feminine perception, 
knew this ; and when her first grief 
for her husband had subsided, she 
resolved to remain, for the time 
being, with the regiment, knowing 
that her companionship would be a 
boon to Minnie, since the resources 
of the little woman’s life were so 
few. But the good soul had the 
tact never to let her young friend 
know that it was devotion to her 
which kept her there so long. Nor 
did she ever, during her stay in 
India, obtrude her companionship 
on her in such a way as to come 
between her and her husband, even 
in the slightest degree. “I'll just 
fill up a few of the gaps,” she would 
say to herself, with a kindly chuckle. 
At the last, however, she did offer 
to take the husband’s place. But 


this was only out of kindness to. 


him. When Minnie had been posi- 
tively ordered by the doctor to re- 
turn to Englend, because India did 
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not suit her constitution ; and when 
it was found that Captain Seymour 
could not, without considerable de- 
triment to their prospects, effect an- 
other exchange before the expira- 
tion of a year at least, Mrs. Montagu: 
said to Minnie—“ Well, my dear, I 
think I shall take this opportunity 
of returning too. You know that I 
have always been, like an auction- 
eer’s hammer, ‘Going, going,’ for 
the last year-and-a-half, and have 
never been able to make up my 
mind to go alone” (this was the 
way the good old tarra-diddler put 
it); but now that you must go, I 
shall take courage, and go along 
with you, if you'll have me. We'll 
chaperone each other. So Captain 
Seymour need not dream of going 
to the expense of accompanying 
you; such a tantalising thing, too, 
when he could not get a long leave, 
and would have to hurry back at 
once. We two women can take 
capital care of each other ; we shall 
be very independent, and it will be 
great fun.” And so it was all ar- 
ranged, and they set out very inde- 
pendently, as Mrs. Montagu said, 
and very full of self-reliance ; but 
not all sorry, nevertheless, to find 
on board the steamer their mutual 
friend Major Gooderich, who was. 


returning home from another sta- 
tion. The major was always most 


attentive to both ladies ; but Minnie 
thought that he was more particu- 
larly so to Mrs. Montagu. After 
all, however, were not Mrs. Montagu 
and he contemporaries ; and why 
should not he chum more with her 
than with one who was scarce out 
of her girlhood ? 


** And how came you to be here 
all alone, a—a—Mr. Fitzgerald ?” 
asked Minnie of her old friend, sub- 
stituting, with a little hesitation, the 
“ Mister” for the “‘ Emest” of old. 

“Well, Mrs. Seymour,” replied 
Ernest, with an arch inclination of 
his head, as he laid a stress upon 
the “ AMissis”—“it is not of my 
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own choosing that I have been in 
solitude till I had the good fortune 
to see you once more. In the be- 
ginning of the winter I started for 
Upper Egypt with two friends— 
brothers ; but unfortunately P 

“As is usual when three men 
travel together, you quarrelled ?” in- 
terposed the Major, laughing. 

“No, indeed,” said Ernest, gravely. 
“*We may have had our tiffs, it is 
true, after the manner of men travel- 
ling in trios, as you say; but our 
cause of separation was a more seri- 
ous one. One of the brothers met 
with a most severe accident as we 
were on our way up the river. For- 
tunately we were close to Thebes at 
the time. There chanced to be a 
steamer of the Pasha’s there, just 
starting for Cairo; and we obtained 
leave to send him back on board, his 
brother accompanying him. For 
with the wind blowing up stream, as 
it was just then, the “ dahabeeh” 
-could not have made her way back 
for an age.” 

“ And how and where is he now, 
poor, dear man?” asked Minnie. 

“Oh, he is nearly all right again, 
I am thankful to say. I heard from 
him yesterday. There was a very 
good European surgeon on board, 
who took the greatest care of him— 
got the Pasha’s leave to run the vessel 
down to Alexandria, and there, when 
he was well enough, put him on 
board the P. and O. steamer, so that 
he got back again to England with- 
out any jolting by land.” 

“ And what became of you, when 
your friends left you ?” asked Minnie. 
“Did you not find it insufferably 
dull? or did you—Byron like—go 
into raptures over the ruins, and fra- 
ternise with the natives, and scold 
them in heroic metre for being a de- 
generate race ?” 

Well, to tell the truth, I felt dull 
enough, and most decidedly de- 
pressed into the bargain, after all the 
anxiety we had had about poor Dick 
Trevor. Most of the temples, in- 
‘Cluding those at Thebes and Carnac, 
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we had already seen. I sailed on as 
far as the first cataract, so as to get 
a peep at beautiful Phil, and then 
returned as fast as the contrary winds 
would let me.” 

“* What are the towns like on the 
river side?” asked the Major. 

“Like overgrown mud _ villages. 
The marvel to me is, that in a country 
whose ancient temples are among 
the most durable and the most splen- 
did monuments of antiquity in the 
world, one should see no vestige of 
the abodes of the people who built 
those temples ; and that the popula- 
of the present day should live in such 
utter wigwams as one sees here- 
abouts. Even on the very roofs of 
some of the old temples, which now 
and then you find more than half 
buried in the sand, they rear their 
tasteless and totally undecorated edi- 
fices of clay. They actually beat my 
own countrymen—the Irish—in want 
of taste, and do not seem to have 
the least desire to imitate the archi- 
tectural beauties in the very midst of 
which they live.” 

“You must have found it very dull 
when there were no temples to be 
seen,” said Mrs. Montagu. ‘ How 
did you manage to amuse your- 
self ?” 

“Oh, there was plenty of amuse- 
ment, so far as that goes. I used to 
take my gun and stalk waterfowl of 
all kinds along the creeks, or send 
out some the sailors, whenever 
we chanced to be near a waste, to 
drive desert partridges (which gene- 
rally were both rare and wild), for 
the chance of a rocketing shot, if 
they were obliging enough to come 
over my head. But the pigeons at 
the villages always afforded good 
sport, constantly flying over the boat 
on their way to some sandbank to 
drink,” 

“ But did not you lose half of what 
you shot, by their falling in the 
water ?” asked the Major. 

“Oh, no! One ofthe Arab sailors 
was the best retriever you ever saw 
—a regular water-dog. Ifa rocket- 
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ting pigeon plumped into the river, 
Mustafia did not need to be told, 
but whipping his long blue shirt (his 
only garment) over his head, he 
would plunge in after it, and, swim- 
ming like a dog, would bring back 
the bird in a twinkling.” 

“Well, I must say that you young 
men, with time on your hands, will 
go thsouge a vast amount of trouble 


iC 


and e se to secure a very infini- 
teal a in mount of enjoyment!” said 
Minnie, mockingly. “ Have you not 
some place near London, frequented 
by fast men, or those who wish to be 


"4 


considered so, where you could shoot 
pigeons to your heart’s content, with 
out coming all the way to Egypt to 
indulge in that fascinating 5] 
And there, you could have a real 
four-footed liver-coloured dog to fetch 
your victims back to you, and not 
have to risk the life of a liver-coloured 


Arab, by sending him among the 
crocodiles to fetch and carry for 
you !” 

“ Now, there you are at your old 


Ways again ! said Ernest, laughing, 
and playfully shaking his fist at her. 
© Calum non animam mutant qui 
trans mare currant, which, being 
interpreted, means, that India has 
not burnt up all the chaff for which 
you used to be so signal.” 

“ And has Egypt burnt up all the 
grain of which you gave so much 
‘early promise?’ Papa used to pre- 
dict such great things of you, that I 
never expected, when I met you 
again, to find you degenerated into 
a solitary driver of desert partridges 
—a stalker of Nile ducks—a shooter 
of villager’s pigeons. Come—have 
you ever ‘bagged’ a crocodile, Mr. 
Sportsman ?” 

“ Well, no; I’m sorry to say, I have 
not. They’re awfully shy brutes ; 
and it is almost impossible to get 
within shot of them. A bullet, you 
know, glances off their scales as if 
they wore a coat of mail. 
to hit them in the eye, or under the 
neck. One day I——” 

“ Yes, you nearly succeeded ; only 
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—you didn’t! That’s the sum and 
substance of what you were going to 
say ; isn’t it?” 

" ‘W hat a bully you’ve grown! I 
wish you had been with me to have 
tried a shot yourself.” 

“Thank you; I don’t care about 
crocodile shooting—I’d rather have 
e Egyptian antiquities, about 
which, by the way, you have told us 
nothing yet.” 






“You really would like to see 
some of the Egyptian antiquities, 
would you? They’re not so far 
away. ‘There are the ] ids, for 
instance, within an eas} nce of 
Cairo. And—would you believe it?— 
save from the river, | have not seen 
them yet. It makes me quite dis- 
mal to think of going there alone, 
For being alone here is not real soli- 
tude, not the companionable solitude 
of enjoying the enna faute de 
mieux) of one’s own sole company. 


Being alone in this country means, 
to be surrounded by a mob of natives, 
old and young, who are ever 
clamouring in your ears in a lingo of 
which the only intelligible word is 
‘ bacsheesh [ Who, with such a sur- 
rounding, could settle down into that 
sublime frame of mind so requisite 
for a due appreciation of the beauties 
of art and nature ?” 

“In short, you feel, with Byron, 
that,— 


for 


Midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men, 

To roam along, the world’s tired denizen ; 
Mid all that flattered, sought, 
and sued, 

This is to be alone ; 


followed, 


this—this is solitude ! 

“ Exactly! especially when the 
men who ‘followed, sought, and sued’ 
were, to «se an Hibernicism, Arab 
beggar doys. But I assure you that 
I am not, on that account, an un- 
compromising advocate for the soli- 
tariness which Byron declares is 
not solitude. I do, I confess, en- 
joy having some congenial spirit or 
spirits with whom I can sympathise, 
in admiration of the beauties of 
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nature or the wonders of olden 
days; and perhaps, therefore, it is 
not altogether unselfishly that I am 
about to make a request. ‘Tell me: 
is it indispensable that you should 
all go to England by this mail ?” 

“ By no means,” said the Major; 
“ indeed, I had more than half per- 
suaded the ladies, as we came up 
the Gulf of Suez, to consent to stay 
a few days at Cairo to see the sights 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“* And what said the ladies ? 

“Why, that we were more than 
half disposed to be persuaded,” said 
Mrs. Montagu, laughingly, and look- 
ing at Minnie for assent. 

“* Now, let me be the one to turn 
the scale in favour of the project,” 
said Ernest. “My ‘dahabeeh’ is 
at this moment moored off Cairo 
Vecchio, from whence I rode over 


” 


yesterday morning to get my letters. 
I told the réis—that’s the captain— 
that I should return to-morrow, and 
then sail up again to Ghizeh, in 
order to pay a visit to the Pyramids 


before ending my voyage with him. 
Now, there is plenty of room on 
board for all of us. If you will 
allow me, I’ll send word at once to 
Reis Hassan to drop down to Boulak 
—one of the ports of Cairo, not 
very far from this hotel, We'll em- 
bark there, and sail up to Ghizeh 
and Memphis; and I can promise 
you a bit of Egyptian life and Egyp- 
tian sight-seeing which I am sure 
you will all enjoy.” 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, “the offer is a very tempting 
one. What say you, Minnie?” 

“T think it would be charming, 
and will answer for it that the Major 
will say the same.” 

The Major grinned acquiescence : 
there was a little insisting on his 
part and that of Mrs. Montagu, that 
every body should bring a hamper 
of provisions, pic-nic fashion, which 
Ermest would not hear of. “ You 
know,” said he, “ the dahabeeh is 
my house for the time being ; and I 
invite you to pay me a visit there. 
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We have an Italian man cook on 
board, who will give you a very 
tolerable dinner. I don’t boast of 
a housemaid, for my establishment 
is composed entirely of males ; but 
I have an excellent housekeeper of 
the latter sex, in the shape of my 
worthy Maltese dragoman, Paolo, 
who will do his best to entertain you 
well. And as to-morrow is Satur- 
day, it may interest the ladies, to 
know that one of the sailors is an 
excellent I call him? 
I know no male term for laun- 
dress.” 

“* A laundor, try ”—-said Minnie. 

“A J/andau has washers on 
wheels,” said the Major, making a 
desperate attempt at a joke; “ but 
it does not thereby follow that 
landau and washer are to be con- 
sidered synonymous terms !” 

“ Please, don’t laugh, any body,” 
said Minnie. “The Major has 
punned, and ought to be punished, 
by our silence, for such an atrocity.” 

“ Why you can’t avoid the infec- 
tion!” cried the Major. “ Your 
last utterance is punishable by your 
own rule !” 

“Unhappy man! what fate do 
you expect to meet, if you thus do 
violence to the Queen’s English ?” 

“It was you, not I! I call the 
company to witness.” 

* Major Gooderich, you are in- 
corrigible! Mr. Fitzgerald ; do tell 
us all about a dahabeeh, and what 
she is like.” 

“She would be better seen than 
described. She is q sort of luxuri- 
ous barge, something like a college 
barge if ever you have seen one, or 
a lord mayor’s; with a raised cabin 
aft, on the deck, above which—un- 
der an awning if it is very hot—one 
can read, smoke, sketch, or take a 
‘constitutional.’ Below, there is a 
good-sized saloon, 


what shall 


its 


All hung about with pikes, and guns, and 
bows, 


and with divans or sofas around its 
sides ; and there are little sleeping 
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cabins and a bath-room fore and aft 
of the saloon, each about six feet 
square. The Arab sailors, being 
hardy individuals, sleep on deck, 
wrapped up in their burnouses. 
The kitchen is a most primitive 
affair—before the mast-head, at the 
prow of the vessel. It is a mere 
wooden press without doors, and 
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with a fire-place of brick built up 
inside it. Here, with the aid of a 
little charcoal, Salvo can turn out 
amazingly good dinners. But why 
should I attempt to go further into 
details when I hope so soon to have 
the pleasure of receiving you on 
board ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE 


THE morrow was devoted to lion- 
izing the town. After dinner at the 
hotel, our four friends trotted down 
on donkey back to the river side. 
The “Cleopatra” was moored off the 
opposite bank, but Paolo was await- 
ing them, with a couple of Arab 
sailors in a light to pull them 
across. 

“Why, who would have expected 
a little craft of this build in Egypt ?” 
exclaimed the Major in surprise. 

* Ah, that’s my dear little ‘ Fairy,’” 
said Ernest. We brought her out 
from England on board the P. and O. 
steamer, and she has been a perfect 
treasure on the Nile voyage. Many 
a morning have I had a pull in her 
before breakfast, often bringing back 
a wild duck or two. But now she 
and I are soon to part company. I 
arranged yesterday to sell her to a 
Cairene effendi for what she cost in 
England ; and I heard this morn- 
ing that he in his turn has prospec- 
tively disposed of her to a pasha at 
a handsome profit. So it is not 
such an extravagant thing as you 
might suppose, to bringout a Thames 
wherry from Westminster to Cairo. 
I say, Minnie—I beg a thousand 
pardons—A/rs, Seymour, won't you 
take an oar? It'll be so like old 
times. Paolo and the men can go 
across in the ship’s boat ; and you 
and I can easily pull Mrs. Montagu 
and the Major.” 

“TI really should like to have a 
row with you again,” said Minnie, 
smiling at him charmingly and 


reated 
oD? 


SeEeLe 


OPATRA.” 


almost affectionately, as the old days 
of their brotherly and sisterly life 
recurred vividly to her memory. 

“‘ Hooray !” said Ernest. “There, 
hollo for the other boat, Selim. 
The lady is going to row, instead of 
you.” 

“ Mashallah !” exclaimed the 
Arab, with uplifted hands. To see 
an unveiled lady was in itself an un- 
usual sight to Selim and Jousef; but 
to see that lady take an oar was an 
unheard-of marvel. The two sailors 
watched Minnie intently as she set- 
tled herself in her seat ; and when, 
on Ernest’s saying to her, “Just pull 
a light stroke or two, to get her 
head out,” they saw how deftly 
she handled her oar, and that she 
feathered it aswell as the “ Hawaga,” 
they shouted in great glee, “ Tahib! 
Tahib !” (“Good ! Good !”) 

“Now, then!” said Ernest ; 
“there’s a strong backwater along- 
side of the ship here. We'll take 
that for a little way up, and then 
spurt across. The stream is very 
strong here; but if we get well 
above the dahabeeh, we can drop 
down upon her quite easily. It 
won't tire you, will it ?” added he, 
looking over his shoulder at her, 
and reflecting back again that plea- 
sant look of hers. How like old 
times it was! Yet they were no 
longer children now. But neither 
of them were dreaming of the 
change: and all those intervening 
years were for the moment wiped 
out. 
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“Eyes in the boat-stroke !” cried 
Minnie, mockingly. “ If you slacken 
your pulling, and let me get her 
head out into the stream, we shall 
spin round in no time.” 

“T stand —or, rather, sit—re- 
buked,” said Ernest. “I see you 
hhave not forgotten your craft, and 
can handle an oar as well as ever.” 

“ Now, don’t begin to compliment 
me, or I shall cut a crab, and frighten 
Mrs. Montagu out of her wits. I 
know she’s awfully nervous on the 
water—ain’t you, Mrs. Monty ?” 

““ Now, then, silence in the bow, 
there !” said Ernest. “ Prepare all 
your breath for a good pull across. 
We're at the end of the backwater. 
Just pull easy for a stroke or two, 
while I keep her head up out of the 
eddy. Now! altogether! Hard !” 

And they shot delightfully across 
tthe river, which is about as broad as 
the Thames at Westminster; the 
rapid stream carrying them down at 
‘a great pace, but they still shooting 
across, nearer and nearer to the 
opposite bank. 

“Well pulled, indeed !” said the 
Major, from the stern, as the prow 
of the “Cleopatra” appeared, a little 
to his right. “ You've just hit off the 
dahabeeh. There, see! There’s 
another backwater, which will take 
us comfortably in.” 

“ Sowa, sowa!l Tahib 
Tahib bint Tahib’’ (“Pull to- 
gether! Very good! Good, girl— 
good!”) Such were the exclama- 
tions which greeted them from the 
deck as they shot along the ship’s 
side in the backwater, the stream 
having previously carried them down 
obliquely a little below her.” 

“ Salamento hawagee!” (“My 
salutations to you, gentlefolk !”) 
exclaimed the ever-courteous Reis 
Hassan, as he descended from the 
after-deck. And they stepped on 
board the “ Cleopatra.” 

“What a delightful drawing- 
room !” exclaimed Minnie, as they 
entered the saloon. “I had no 
idea — notwithstanding your de- 


cateer ! 
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scription, that a Nile boat was so 
luxurious a structure! Indeed, be- 
fore you described it, I had thought 
that sailing on the Nile was a case 
of living and feeding on deck, and 
sleeping in a little dark poky hole 
of a cabin.” 

The saloon certainly did look 
luxurious. There was a set of shelves 
well stocked with books. Some of 
the drawings of the invalid who had 
returned to England (and he was a 
capital artist) decorated the panels, 
which were further adorned with all 
kinds of Nubian and Egyptian tro- 
phies—clubs, and spears, and arrows, 
panther-skins, ostrich-plumes, and 
mummy relics, The waning light 
glowed through the crimson blinds 
of some six or eight side-windows, 
about the size of those in a railway- 
carriage. In addition to these was 
a large skylight overhead. 

“Now, come and see your ‘ poky 
little hole of a cabin,’ before it be- 
comes too dark to see anything,” 
said Ernest ; and he showed Minnie 
the tiniest of sleeping boxes, its 
muslin mosquito curtains tastefully 
decorated with pink satin ribbon, 
and its two little windows—one at 
the side, and the other at the end— 
adorned with curtaining of a like 
fashion. 

“What a delicious baby-house !” 
said Minnie. “ And do you young 
men upon the Nile sleep in this 
luxurious way,—in muslin and pink 
ribbons ?” 

“No! I must confess that this 
is an innovation in your honour. I 
entrusted the decorations to Paolo’s 
son, Antonio.—Come, Antonio, and 
receive the ladies’ compliments for 
your taste. See, Mrs. Montagu: 
this opposite cabin is yours.” 

“ How charming! He has adorn- 
ed my curtains with green. But he 
must have been clever to have found 
European ribbons amongst those 
most Oriental shops which we saw 
to-day.” 

“ Oh, there is nothing which Mr. 
Pay does not sell, at his English 
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shop in the street off the Esbe- 
kia.” 

Antonio, having gracefully ac- 
knowledged the ladies’ compliments, 
announced that coffee was ready to 
be served upon the deck. 

“ Andiamo! Major, that is your 
cabin at the far end of the saloon. 
We have not be-ribboned you ; but 
I hope you will find it comfortable. 
I think we may now tell the reis 
to unfurl his sail. Has your father 
come across yet, Antonio, with the 
other boat ?” 

“Si, signor ; but he be only jost 
araive. ‘Those Arab, they do need 
the yong lady to teach them to 
row! ‘They got all down the river, 
ev so far, before they could come 
across. And to make it warse, 
Selim break the what-you-call row- 
lock, which was only one old beet of 
broken steek ; and they could not 
get long at all till my fader put hees 
walking-steek in the hole, and hold 
it there for Selim to row against. But 
they be come back at last.” 

‘So like those Arabs! 


Always 
some bungle ! 


Ah, Paolo — there 


you are! You have got over with 
your life! We'll start now, if all is 
ready.” 


And going up to the reis, Ernest, 
who had not much Arabic at com- 
mand, nodded in the direction of 
Ghizeh, pointed to the furled sail, 
and uttered the mystic word, “ Ya/- 
lough I” The reis, understanding, 
smiled ; put his hand to his mouth, 
forehead, and heart (the Oriental 
salutation), and gave the word to 
his men, who proceeded to unfurl 
the great lateen sail. A _ slight 
breeze was blowing, just enough to 
fill it, and take them slowly up the 
river. 

Antonio’s coffee arrangements 
gave a luxurious aspect to the quar- 
ter-deck. He had put a tiger-skin 
as table-cloth upon the skylight ; 
around were spread handsome Tur- 
key rugs; a great bear-skin (in 
which —tell it not in Gath— his 
father always slept on the deck at 
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night) covered one of the wooden 
deck-sofas; and opposite were 
placed two snug little folding iron 
chairs, with backs and seats of red 
and white striped canvas. 

“How dark it is already!” ex- 
clnimed Minnie, as they were sip- 
ping their coffee. 

“Yes, it is surprising to see the 
rapidity with which night comes on 
in these latitudes. See, there is 
still the after-glowof the sunset in the 
west. Now, look behind you east- 
wards,” 

“ Why, it is perfect night there, I 
declare!” said Mrs. Montagu. ‘ How 
strange to see, at one and the same 
time, both the sunset tints and the 
stars in all their brightness !” 

“This evening effect is not new 
to you, I am sure,” said Ernest. 
“ But the effect in the morning is 
still more striking. Daylight then 
steals over the sky with all the 
rapidity of a dawn upon the stage !” 

“Oh, you would not compare 
lovely nature to its base imitation !” 

“1 only do so to illustrate the 
singularity of the effect in the most 
homely way I can. And, after all, 
now-a-days, stage effects are so very 
lovely, that nature need scarcely 
scorn the comparison.” 

“Why, hark!—there’s music! 
Have you been devising some stage 
effects for us ?” 

“No,” said Ernest, laughing ; 
“it’s only the sailors with their 
‘tumtum’ and ‘tarabouka.’ They 
always sit in a circle of an evening, 
and sing to the accompaniment of 
these primitive instruments, while 
one of them—Achmet Eunes by 
name—occasionally indulges them 
with a dance.” 

“ Oh, what fun! I hope we shall 
see him dancing to-morrow.” 

Emest felt somewhat taken aback, 
Achmet’s contortions were some- 
times more ludicrous than delicate. 

“I don’t know whether Achmet’s 
native shyness {will permit him to 
dance before ladies ; but I'll see to- 
morrow what can be done. Major, 
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you'll join me in a chibouque, will 
you not? Here is Antonio with 
the needful.” (Antonio was ascend- 
ing the ladder with a couple of 
pipes, with cherry-stick stems about 
five fect long, cased more than half 
way with blue or purple silk, and 
adorned with tassels and gold bind- 
ing? Do you object, ladies ?” 

“Not in the least,” said Mrs. 
Montagu. 

“The Major used always to take 
his cigarette of an evening on the 
steamer,” said Minnie. 

“ Perhaps the ladies will deign to 
take a puff preliminary, before we 
begin.” 

“No, thank you! We tolerate 
your male eccentricities ; but join- 
ing in them is quite another thing.” 

“Come! I have seen ladies 
smoking before now.” 

** Ah! old crones in Ireland, per- 
haps, with their dhudeens.” 

““No; real ladies. I have seen 
them smoking their cigarettes, and 
liking them very much, too.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzgerald, what fast 
ladies you must have been in the 
habit of living among!” said Minnie. 

“ T have not, I assure you. And, 
really, I claim the protection of the 
court. I move that Mrs. Seymour 
be sentenced to take the first puff at 
this chibouque, as a penalty for in- 
sinuating that her host keeps fast 
company! Look at this charming 
amber mouth-piece! is it not in- 
viti.< ? And the long stem makes 
the smoke so cool ; and the tobacco 
is the mildest Giblay. Lute waled / 
Ht wallah !” 

“‘What are those strange cabalis- 
tics? Is it ‘Fe, fo, fum? Are 
you about to devour some of us?” 

“No; I was only showing off 
part of my small stock of Arabic, 
and calling that little black boy 
to fetch a coal. See, here he 
comes !” 

And the little negro, whose only 
garment, after the manner of his 
fellows, was a blue shirt, girdled at 
the waist, with a turbaned fez for a 
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head-piece, came trotting up with a 
red-hot piece of charcoal in his 
hands, tossing it rapidly from one 
to the other. 

“Oh, he'll burn himself! He 
must have burned himself dread- 
fully !” chorused the ladies. ‘“‘ How 
could you let him-——” 

““ Never fear!” laughed Ernest ; 
“he’s used to it. That’s the way 
he always brings up a coal to light 
Reis Hassan’s pipe, or that of old 
Abd el Azees, the steersman ?” 

“And does’'t he burn his 
gers ?” 

* No, not he! they’re as hard as 
leather, in the first place ; and then 
he tosses the coal backwards and 
forwards too rapidly for it to have 
time to burn him. There! He has 
arranged it in the bowl of my pipe 
all ready for action. Do take the 
first pull, Mrs. Seymour ; and light 
it for me.” 

It’s not so nasty as I expected,” 
said Minnie, who had yielded. 

“Now, Mrs. Montagu, you shall 
light mine for me,” said the Major, 
as Aid came scampering back witha 
second coal. And Mrs. Montagu, 
also yielding at discretion, puffed 
away ; and Minnie puffed ; and by 
and bye coughed a little, as she had 
swallowed some smoke ; upon which 
all laughed heartily, herself included, 
till she coughed more ; and Ernest 
said mischievously,—‘“ I say Major, 
what strange company one finds one- 
self in sometimes! What will our 
friends think of us when they hear 
that we have been spending the 
evening with fast ladies who 
smoke ?” 

“Vou wretch!” cried Minnie. 
“ Here take back your horrid pipe ; 
you have nearly choked me with it. 
And then you go and add insult to 
injury by casting my own words back 
at me.” 

“He thought you would have 
puffed his whole pipe away,—you set 
to work so manfully, and seemed to 
like it so well,” said the Major; 
“and so he just tried to ri/e you a 
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little that he might get it back 
again.” 

“ Morial : Never lightly condemn 
others, lest out of your own mouth 
you should sit condemned ;” said 
Mrs. Montagu, with mock solemnity. 

There’s many a true word spoken 
in jest,” said the Major. 

** Now let’s have a truce,” said 
Ernest—“ and leave off teazing Mrs. 
Seymour. I know she will shew 
that she bears us no grudge, by 
singing a song for us. I have very 
pleasant recollections of a sweet 
little voice that used to be hers if 
she has not lost it in India. And 
here, on the river at night, it will 
sound, if possible, more beautiful 
still, Now, please, Mrs. Seymour! 
Our Arab melodists below there 
have just left off; and I hope you 
will continue the concert.” 

“Oh do, Minnie!” said Mrs. 
Montagu, urging her. 

“TI can bear witness to the fact 
that Mrs. Seymour has not lost her 
voice in India,” said the Major. “I 


have often been entranced by it 


there. I will venture to say that it 
has increased in sweetness, instead 
of decreasing.” 

“‘ T wish gentlemen would not make 
ladies feel quite shy by paying them 
compliments to their faces,” said 
Minnie. “ But I shall be delighted 
to sing, because I know that I can 
afterwards call upon all of you in 
turn. You see, having the advan- 
tage of being a ‘ mutual friend,’ I 
know everybody’s failings.” 

**Oh I’m so glad that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sings !” said Mrs, Montagu. 

‘Same to you,” said Ernest, bow- 
ing to her; “and to you, too, 
Major.” 

“ Let us sing a glee ora quartett,” 
said Minnie. Surely you all know 
‘Blow, gentle gales? It willbe so 
appropriate, too !” 

“Goodness! not the shipwreck 
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part of it, I hope ; or the ‘ Deep as 
our despair !’” 

“No, no! Only the apostrophis- 
ing of the gentle gales, to enable us 
to reach Ghizeh ere morning.” 

“T am sure that we shall all 
apostrophise them most gladly, after 
you have led the way with a solo, 
Now, pray do!” 

“I obey,” said Minnie, and she 
sang that beautiful and touching 
ballad :— 


RUBY. 


I opened the leaves of a book last night ; 
The dust on its cover lay dusk and 
brown : 
As I held it towards the waning light, 
A withered floweret came rustling down : 
’Twas only the wraith of a woodland weed, 
Which a dear dead hand in the days of 
old 
Had placed ’twixt the pages she loved to 
read, 
At the time when my vows of love were 
told. 


And memories sweet, but as sad as sweet, 
Swift-flooded mine eyes with regretful 
tears 
As the dim, dry harebell skimmed past my 
feet, 
Recalling an hour from the vanished 
years ! 


Once more I was watching her deep-fringed 
eyes, 
Bent over the Tasso upon her knee ; 
And the fair face flushing with sweet sur- 
prise 
At the passionate pleading that broke 
from me. 


Oh, Ruby, my darling! that small white 
hand, 
Which gathered the harebell was never 
mine own, 
But faded and gone to the distant land ; 
And I dreamt by the flickering fire 
alone ! 


I gathered the flower, and I closed the 
leaves, 
And folded mine hands in silent prayer, 
That the reaper, Death, as he seeks his 
sheaves, 
Might hasten the hour of our meeting 
there ! 


“Oh, how beautiful /” exclaimed 
Ernest with emphasis and emotion. 


1 If any reader seeks to convict us of an anachronism in putting into the mouths of 


the ladies two so 


s which were not composed at the time of which we write, we 


hereby shelter ourselves under the license of romance. 
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“Ttis a beautiful song at all times, 
and I never heard her sing it better,” 
said Mrs, Montagu. 

“ Nor I,” said the Major. ‘“ How 
that last cadence died away over 
the water !” 

“You have entranced the crew 
as well as ourselves,” said Ernest, 
pointing to the swarthy forms of the 
Arabs who had congregated near 
the companion ladder; and who, 
from the tones of their voices, were 
evidently discussing the songstress 
and her performance with much 
admiration. 

“Let us now give them, ‘The 
Gales,’” said Minnie. And so they 
sang Bishop’s fine composition most 
effectively, and were greeted by their 
dark audience with a chorus of 
“ tahib cateers [” 

Mrs. Montagu afterwards won- 
dered what could have induced her, 
when she was specially called upon 
to contribute to the melody of the 
evening, to sing that sadly touching 
ditty, “Strangers Yet!” More than 
once already, during the short inter- 
val which had elapsed since their 
meeting with Ernest Fitzgerald, 
had she thought how well suited he 
and her darling friend, Minnie, would 
have been to each other, had the 
Fates so ordained it ; and frequently 
had she contrasted the easy intimacy 
between the two—which seemed to 
have begun again, just at the point 
where it might have left off in the 
days when they were little more than 
children together, seven years ago— 
withthe constraint barely perceptible, 
save to the eye of an intimate friend 
like herself, which existed between 
Minnie and her husband: a con- 
straint which showed her that, some- 
how, their natures were different ; 
and that, though to casual beholders 
all seemed accord between the pair, 
still there was, slight though it might 
be, an ever-existent jar. “‘ Strangers 
yet” Captain and Mrs. Seymour were 
to each other, and yet they had lived 
on, a most harmonious couple in 
the world’s eyes, only feeling within 
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an indefinite and indescrible void, 
which neither of them, perhaps, could 
account for if they were asked— 
a something which marred a happi- 
ness they knew they ought to feel, 
yet did not feel in its perfection ; 
and which, sooner or later, must 
produce more or less irritation in 
their mutual intercourse. 

It may be that there are in the 
world hosts of people so constituted 
that they have not that craving for 
perfect sympathy which, when satis- 
fied, intensifies the delight of living, 
and yet,‘when felt in vain, throws 
a sort of blight over what ought to 
be consummate happiness and con- 
tentment. We know that there are 
some musicians with ears so sensitive 
that the slightest discord is positive 
pain to them ; whereas, on the other 
hand, there is many a musical ear 
which would scarcely, if at all, notice 
the same amount of discord. And, 
again, there are numbers of people 
(to take another stage) who could 
not tell you of a most evident discord 
was really one or not. Whether our 
sensitive natures — taking into ac- 
count, as a counterpoise to their fre- 
quent annoyances, the acute enjoy- 
ment which they derive from a hap- 
piness in which there is nothing to 
cause a jar—are on the whole more 
or less happy than those blustering 
ones, whose perceptions of pain or joy 
are both less intense, we must leave 
to the philosophers to determine ; 
our present office is merely to chro- 
nicle the regret which Mrs. Montagu 
began to feel the moment after she— 
in the fulness of her heart, and with 
thoughts therein about Minnie and 
her husband and her friend—had so 
far forgotten her tact as to give vent 
to her feelings in that song of 
“Strangers Yet !” 

And well might she have regretted 
it. Yet, perhaps, if the song had 
never been sung, it would have made 
no difference. That little, almost 
unconscious, void in Minnie’s heart ; 
her being thrown into the company 
--nay, the almost sole companion- 
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ship of an old and sympathetic friend, 
who also had a heart lingering for 
sympathy—was not this enough of 
itself ? 

“Do you know, I really believe 
that there will be a match between 
the Major and the widow,” whispered 
Minnie, archly, to Ernest, when they 
were all rising to retire for the night. 
“ T have had my suspicions for some 
days past; and if anything could 
conduce to bring matters to a climax, 
it will be the fact of their being 
likely to have more ¢ée @ tétes, now 
that we are four, instead of three.” 

“What fun !” said Ernest. “ Sup- 
pose you and I become a couple of 
old matchmakers, and encourage the 
thing ?” 

§\“ I really think they would suit 

each other very well; but we'll talk 

more about it to-morrow.” 

Oh, Ruby, my darling ! 
hand 


Which gathered the harebell was never 
mine own! 


the small white 


Was it the words, or was it that 
part of the melody which ran in 
Ernest’s head till he fell asleep? 
As yet—only the melody! As yet 
—if he were growing fond of his old 
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friend, Minnie, he did not know that 
he was. It would break upon him 
some day, to his deep distress, that 
he was in love with one who could 
not be his. And upon her—upon 
Minnie, who also hummed sadly, 
as she was undressing, that night, 
the air of “Strangers Yet,” it would 
one day dawn to her horror, that 
she returned that forbidden love 
from the innermost depths of her 
heart ! 

If we could foresee what is be- 
fore us, how circumspect we should 
all of us be! As sage, perhaps, as 
those annoying people who are ale 
ways so tremendously wise after the 
event, But temptation does not 
come all at once, nor openly. The 
enemy is more discreet than to shew 
his hand, else he would gain none 
but recklessreprobates. Whatcares 
he for such as these? They are his 
already ! He soars higher, and pre- 
fers the more difficult quarry which 
cannot be made his own without 
much toil and trouble on his part. 
It is the good and the guileless 
whom he loves to make his game ; 
and he has his own ways for baiting 
every hook ! 


(To be continued. ) 


gp 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


Lord CLARE (continued ).—We 
have now arrived at one of the 
darkest periods of Irish history—the 
rebellion of 1798. To the believers 
of the old Chaldean superstition of 
lucky and unlucky days, the 23rd 
day of the month must have a pecu- 
liar charm, as a “ day of fatality,”! in 
Irish story. Many hapless historical 
events have happened on that “ un- 
lucky” day. It was on the “ 23rd 
day” of the month of October, 1641, 
thatthe Great Rebellion commenced ; 
and it was now on the “ 23rd day” 
of the month of May, 1798, that 
another, though a far less formidable 
outbreak, took place. The rising 
was premature and partial; by the 
capture of the leaders it was reduced 
almost to a rising of illiterate pea- 
santry, and was confined to the coun- 
ties of Kildare, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford, with the exception of a few 
efforts in the counties of Dublin and 
Carlow. The Catholic people were 
then exasperated by the cruelties in- 
flicted upon them by the Popery laws; 
while the Protestant “ people,” as 
distinguished from the Protestant 
aristocracy, were also exasperated at 
their exclusion from representation 
in a Parliament which might be said 
to be entirely in the hands of the 
landlords or their nominees. This 
rebellion was far from being a “ Ca- 
tholic” one. Of the 162 leading 
members of the “Society of United 
Irishmen” who formed the insurrec- 
tion, 106 were Protestants and Pres- 
byterians, and only 56 Catholics. 
“* There never was a greater mistake,” 
observes Dr. Madden, “ than to call 
the attempted revolution of 1798 


a Popish rebellion : alike in its origin 
and organisation, itwas pre-eminently 
a Protestant one, neither the Popish 
religion nor the Celtic race of Ireland 
can lay any claim to the great ma- 
jority of the founders and organisers 
of the ‘Societyof United Irishmen.’ 
That priests were to be found 
amongst the ranks of the insurgents 
is undeniable, but that those priests 
were men of doubtful position in 
the Church is beyond all doubt—Dr. 
Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Stock, and many others, too numer- 
ous here to relate, raised their voices 
against the movement, which they 
denounced as infamous and damna- 
ble.* Our space will not here per- 
mit us to give more than one episco- 
pal pastoral, that of Dr. Dillon, 
Catholic Archbishop of Kilmaduagh 
and Kilfenora, who thus addressed 
the priests of his diocese on rebellion, 
and on the expected French inva- 
sion :— 

“The wrath of Heaven could 
scarcely visit us with a more dreadful 
scourge than that of a French inva- 
sion. Witness the atrocities which 
have marked their steps in every 
country into which they have in- 
truded themselves. ‘Treasures and 
valuable effects carried off under the 
name of contributions. The smallest 
opposition to the will of those apos- 
tles of liberty was attended with the 
most horrid devastation; churches 
pillaged and profaned, and our holy 
religion proscribed—even lately, a 
respectable nation given up to car- 
nage and slaughter for having at- 
tempted to defend the constitution 
and laws under which they and their 


? Should the reader desire some amusing learning on ‘ days of fatality,” he is referred 
to Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 279. 
* Madden’s United Irishmen, Ist Series, pp. 385, 386. 2nd. Edition, 
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ancesters lived for ages, a brave, 
frugal, and happy people; the su- 
preme pastor of our Church not only 
reviled and calumniated in the most 
impudent manner, but also stripped 
of that property which enabled him 
to display a generosity and benevo- 
lence worthy of his high station, and 
to propagate the Gospel of Christ 
amongst the most distant nations of 
the globe. Such are a part of the 
blessings which, under the name of 
liberty, have been bestowed on many 
neighbouring countries by the rulers 
of the French people.”! 

It was in vain that the prelates of 
the Catholic Church sought to re- 
strain their people from rushing on 
to their destruction. The 23rd of 
May had arrived ; and it was agreed 
by the directors of the revolt that on 
that day the outbreak should take 
place, the signal being the stoppage 
of the night mails going out of Dublin 
to the provinces, The northern 
mail was stopped at Santry, by a line 
of cars drawn across the road. The 
same event happened to the Athlone 
mail, between Lucan and Leixless.* 

An attack was then hourly ex- 
pected on the city of Dublin. “ Lord 
Clare appeared the most busy and 
active, as far as his tongue extended. 
Confidence and bravery were recom- 
mended in all quarters ; but a very 
serious uneasiness was perceptible 
throughout the metropolis. His Lord- 
ship’s activity was confined to the 
the Council Chamber, and the upper 
court of the Castle.”"* The yeo- 
manry and militia were massed in 
acompact and undisciplined body 
in Smithfield ; so also were the law- 
yers’ corps, who showed great zeal 
on that occasion, and amongst the 
members of that learned body the 
name of DanieL O’CoNNELL’ is to 
be found ; they were commanded by 
Saurin, and from their position were 
likely to sustain the first onset of the 


1 Lord Castlereagh’s Correspondence. 
* Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion. 
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pikemen. ‘They were, however, re- 
lieved on the morning of the 24th 
from all apprehensions, by the com- 
forting intelligence that the Santry 
insurgents were defeated during the 
night by Lord Roden’s cavalry. 
Immediately following the out- 
break, a strong address from the 
bishops, the Catholic aristocracy, 
and the president, professors, and 
students of Maynooth, was printed 
and circulated broadcast over the 
country. It was addressed :—“ To 
such of the deluded people now in re- 
bellion against His Majesty’s govern- 
ment as profess the Roman Catholic 
religion :" “ They apprehend with 
horror and concern that deluded 
men, in addition to the crime com- 
mitted against the allegiance which 
they owe to His Majesty, have, in 
some instances, attempted to give 
their designs a colour for the religion 
which they profess. The under- 
signed profess equally with them the 
Roman Catholic religion ; some of 
them are bishops of that persuasion, 
others are the heads of the leading 
families who profess that religion, 
and others are members of the same 
persuasion, who, by an honourable 
industry, have, under the constitution 
now sought to be subverted, raised 
themselves toa situation which affords 
them, in the most extensive sense, 
all the comforts of life.” The address, 
which then proceeds to show the 
ruin that awaited them that take up 
arms against the government, pro- 
ceeds to suggest that it would also. 
“throw on the religion of which 
they [the rebels] profess to advocate 
the most indelible stain.” It then 
submits for their consideration whe- 
ther their bishops and ancient Ca- 
tholic aristocracy were not more 
likely to consider the true honour 
and interests of their religion than 
“a set of desperate and profligate 
men, who had availed themselves of 


3 Willis’ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen, vol. v. p. 452. 


* Sir Jonah Barrington’s Rise and Fall, p. 214. 


§ Mitchell’s History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 491. 


6 Willes, vol. v. 455. 
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their ignorance to work them to their 
own bad ends. At all events, the 
undersigned feel themselves bound 
to rescue their names, and, as far as 
in them lies, the religion they pro- 
fess, from the ignominy which each 
would incur from an appearance of 
acquiescence in such criminal and 
irreligious conduct.” 

This address was signed by thirty- 
two bishops and Church dignitaries, 
by the Earl of Fingal, and by most 
of the Catholic nobility and gentry. 

It was in vain that the heads of the 
Catholic faith in Ireland cried down 
the rebellion and denounced French 
invasion, the peasantry did rise, and 
were successful, too, in severalengage- 
ments, more especially at Ennis- 
corthy and at Wexford, but their 
cause was ruined by their defeat at 
Vinegar Hill. Martial law was 
now proclaimed, and the Court of 
King’s Bench ceased to act, except 
on civil subjects. Barristers pleaded 
in uniform, with their side-arms 
under their robes, and one of the 
judges (Baron Medge) appeared on 
the bench in the same costume. 
The infliction of tortures to prisoners 
taken on both sides was incessant— 
the pitch cap, and carding the flesh 
with a comb of sharp nails, is still 
spoken of, and still remembered, by 
old men in the south-east of Ireland. 
Mock trials were had, and the pri- 
soners sentenced to death and shot, 
without even the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant,! and, behold! Lord 
Clare defended all this on the ground 
of its necessity ! 

At the close of the month of July 
the insurrection was all but extin- 
guished. Out of 60,000 men that 
were under arms in the beginning 
of June, there then remained but a 
few isolated bands in the mountains 
of Wicklow and Wexford; and yet 
English power in Ireland was trem- 
bling in the balance. How easy 
would it not be to predict what our 
present position in Europe would 


1 Rise and Fall, p. 226. 
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have been had the French Directory 
sent ten thousand men to our shores 
Had Napoleon been sent here rather 
than to Egypt, it is not unlikely that 
that infidel government, who vainly 
sought to overturn religion in Ca- 
tholic France, would be enabled to 
pursue a like course in this country. 

Law and order were rapidly re- 
suming their place throughout the 
country when (22nd of August) a 
portion of an armament, under the 
command of General Humbert, and 
destined by France to aid the Irish 
insurgents, entered the bay of Kil- 
lalla. After a trifling opposition, 
the French took possession of the 
place, and demanded to see the 
Protestant bishop, who was fortu- 
nately conversant with the French 
language. Humbert desired him to 
be under no apprehension for him- 
self or his people. He told his 
lordship that they should be treated 
with respectful attention, and that 
nothing should be taken by the in- 
vaders but what was absolutely ne- 
cessary for their support—a promise 
which was most scrupulously ob- 
served. The Bishop’s sideboard was 
filled with plate and glass, and not 
one single article of private pro- 
perty was even removed from its 
place.” 

The infidel French officers were 
soon astonished to find that the 
Connaught people, devoted to the 
Catholic faith, were not so well pre- 
pared to receive them as they had 
been led to believe. The Bishop’s 
account of the astonishment of the 
French, when they found their Irish 
allies were devout Catholics, is in- 
structive and amusing :—“ The con- 
trast with regard to religious senti- 
ments between the French and their 
Irish allies was extremely curious, 
The atheist despised and affronted 
the bigot ; but the wonder was how 
the zealous papist should come to 
any terms of agreement with a set 
of men who boasted openly in our 


2 Bishop of Killalla’s Diary ; Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion, 
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hearing that they had just driven 
Monsieur Pope out of Italy, and 
did not expect again to find him so 
suddenly in Ireland. It astonished 
the French officers to hear the re- 
cruits, when they offered their ser- 
vices, declare that they were come 
to take arms for France and the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

Whether this account of the bishop 
was overdrawn or not it is impos- 
sible now to state; be that as it 
may, the French, with about 1500 
insurgents, at once pushed on to 
Ballina ; and on the early morning 
of the 27th appeared before the 
tower of Castlebar, which was then 
garrisoned by a force of 6000 men 
wader the command of General 
Lake. It was expected that Gene- 
ral Humbert would have led his in- 
vading army by the direct northern 
road; and accordingly the British 
troops, supported by nine pieces of 
artillery, were massed to receive 
them on the heights overlooking the 
town. General Lake had obtained 
intelligence that the French were in 
full march along that line—and so 
they were ; but it was merely a feint : 
for wheeling in a westerly direction, 
they came down by a circuitous and 
marrow route through the Pass of 
Barnagee, and were, according to 
Maxwell, near slipping into the town 
‘without the knowledge of the British 
General.! The whole body appeared 
deploying from the Pass before the 
British guns began to play upon 
them, at the same time creeping up 
ander the shelter of the stone walls. 
The French opened a sharp fusillade 
from quarters least apprehended. 
‘The royal lines wavered, and in a 
few moments were in flight. Sir 
Jonah Barrington states that “the 
flight of the infantry was that of a 
mob: all the royal artillery was 
taken, one army fled to Castlebar, 
the heavy cavalry galloped amongst 
the infantry and Lord Jocelyn’s light 
<iragoons, and made the best of their 


1 Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion. 
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way, through thick and thin, to Cas- 
tlebar and towards Tuam, pursued 
by such of the French as could get 
horses to carry them.” So great 
was the panic that they never halted 
until they reached Tuam, five-and- 
twenty miles from the field of battle, 
having lost the whole of their ar- 
tillery, five stands of colours, and 
370 men. Arriving in Tuam, their 
terror was so great that they an- 
nounced that the French were ap- 
proaching, and immediately con- 
tinued their flight to Athlone, where 
they arrived in twenty-seven hours 
from the time they left Castlebar, 
having marched, or rather fléd, se- 
venty miles in that brief space of 
time. 

Lord Cornwallis was now Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. His 
name had been hitherto associated 
with disasters ; his failure in America 
had deprived England of her co- 
lonies, and her armies of their repu- 
tation ; and it was to that nobleman 
was now confided the task of over- 
coming 800 Frenchmen and their 
Irish allies. These latter, to the 
disgust of the French, were hourly 
decreasing : the rebellion, which had 
raged in the other counties, had 
never taken root west of the Shan- 
non—in consequence, perhaps, of 
the kindly relations that uniformly 
prevailed between the old Catholic 
gentry and their tenants. 

It was different in Westmeath, 
where forty thousand men? were pre- 
paring to join the French, and march 
upon the metropolis. Lord Corn- 
wallis, at length, reached Athlone, 
with a view to prevent General 
Humbert passing the Shannon ; but 
here he was out-manceuvered ; for 
the French, turning in a north-easter- 
ly direction from Castlebar, crossed 
over into Leinster, at the source of 
the river, having, in the meantime, 
defeated Colonel Vereker, with about 
200 infantry, and thirty of the 24th 


2 Rise and Fall, p. 228. 
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regiment of Light Dragoons and 
two carricle guns. To this success 
of the French, or, more correctly 
speaking, to the time consumed in 
effecting it, Sir Jonah Barrington 
traces their final overthrow; “for 
otherwise,” he remarks, “ they might 
have slipped by Lord Cornwallis, 
and have been revelling in Dublin, 
whilst he was roaming about the 
Shannon.” His lordship, entering 
the County Longford, was rapidly 
encircling General Humbert, with 
an array of 30,000 men. Lord 
Jocelyn, chagrined by his defeat 
at Castlebar, was now determined 
to retrieve, if possible, his lost cha- 
racter. He accordingly, at the head 
of his Foxhunters—as his troop was 
called, from the excellence of their 
horses—made a dash at the French, 
who opened as he passed into their 
centre, and then closing on him, 
they made himself and his Foxhun- 
ters all prisoners. Success was, 
however, impossible ; andon the 8th 
of September, Humbert and _ his 
small army surrendered prisoners. 
They were sent to Dublin, and 
afterwards to France. 

Mr. Pitt had, ever since the dis- 
cussion between the Parliament of 
England and Ireland on the Regency 
question, been desirous to bringabout 
a union between the two countries ; 
and now that a second French in- 
vasion and another rebellion were 
apprehended, he conceived the tem- 
per of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, on the 25th of September 
1798. Lord Cornwallis then wrote 
to Mr. Pitt on the subject :!— 

“The principal people here are 
so frightened, that they would, I 
believe, readily consent to a Union ; 
but then it must be a Protestant 
Union, and even the Lord Chancellor, 
who is the most right-headed poli- 
tician in this country, will not hear 
of the Roman Catholic sitting in the 
United Parliament. You will easily 
conceive that with a hostile fleet 
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hovering on our coast, and two civil 
wars raging in the country, I am 
at this moment pretty well occupied, 
You may depend on hearing from 
me or Lord Castlereagh, if any- 
thing material should occur.—I am, 
&c, CoRNWALLIS,” 

This letter demonstrates the in- 
sincerity of the government in their 
promises to relieve the Irish Ca- 
tholics of their disabilities. Lord 
Cornwallis, appointed by Mr. Pitt, 
there informs him that the most 
right-headed politician in the country 
will not hear of the Roman Catholics 
sitting in the United Parliament, 
and that right-headed politician was 
his own Chancellor. 

On the roth of October following, 
another French expedition arrived at 
Lough Scully, on the northern coast 
of Ireland, with a land force of 3000 
men. The fleet consisted of one 
74-gun ship, ‘‘ The Hoche,” and six 
smaller vessels. On the rath they 
were encountered by four British 
sail of the line and a frigate. A 
terrific action ensued,? when the 
French were completely defeated ; 
and the officers, amongst whom was 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, were taken 
prisoners and carried to Dublin. 
Though the Court of King’s Bench 
was then sitting, Tone was put on 
his trial before a court-martial, and 
was sentenced to be hanged on the 
12th of November following. 

A question now arose as to the 
legality of the sentence. On the 
day fixed for the execution, Mr, 
Curran advanced to the bar of the 
Queen’s Bench, leading the aged 
father of Tone, who produced his affi- 
davit that his son had been brought 
before a bench of officers, calling 
itself a court-martial, and sentenced 
to death. “I do not pretend,” said 
Curran, “ that Mr. Tone is not guilty 
of the charges of which he is accused, 
I presume the officers were honourable 
men. But it is stated in this affidavit, 
as a solemn fact, that Mr. Tone had 


2 Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, 
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no commission under His Majesty, 
and therefore no court-martial could 
have cognisance of any crime imput- 
ed to him whilst the Court of King’s 
Bench ‘sat in the capacity of the 
great criminal court of the land. In 
times when war was raging, when 
man was opposed to man in the 
field, courts-martial might be en- 
dured ; but every law authority is 
with me whilst I stand upon this 
sacred and immutable principle of 
the constitution—that martial law 
and cival laws are incompatible, and 
that the former must cease with the 
existence of the latter. This is not, 
however, the time for arguing this 
momentous question. My client 
must appear in court. He is cast 
for death this very day. He may be 
ordered for execution whilst I ad- 
dress you. I call on the court to 
support the law, and move for a 
habeas corpus to be directed to the 
provost-martial of the barracks of 
Dublin and Major Sandys, to bring 
up the body of Tone.” 

“Cuier Justice (Lord Kilwar- 
den). Have a writ instantly pre- 
pared.” 

“Mr. CurrRANn. My client may 
die while the writ is preparing.” 

“Cuizr Jusmice. Mr. Sheriff, 
proceed to the barracks, and ac- 
quaint the provost-martial that a 
writ is preparing to suspend Mr. 
Tone’s execution, and see that it be 
not executed,” 

Breathless, he returned in the course 
of half an hour, and stated that he 
had been to the barracks, in pursu- 
ance of their lordship’s order, and 
that the provost-martial informed 
him that he must obey Major San- 
dy’s (and not the court), and Major 
Sandys must obey the Lord Lieute- 
nant. Mr. Tone (the father) then 
rushed into the court, and said that 
General Craig would not obey the 
order. 

“The Cuier Justice (in a state 
of great irritation, exclaimed)— 
* Mr, Sheriff, take the body of Tone 
into custody, take the provost-mar- 
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tial and Major Sandys into custody, 
and show the order of the Court to 
General Craig.’” 

The Sheriff at length returned, 
and informed the court that he had 
been refused admittance into the 
barracks, and that Tone could not 
be removed, inasmuch as he had 
cut his throat with his pen-knife, 
when attempting to commit suicide 
on the evening before. The unfor- 
tunate man lingered on for seven 
days, and then died. His body 
was buried in the little churchyard 
of Bodenstown, near Sallins, in the 
county of Kildare. 

The rebellion was now stamped 
out. Lord Clare had been a cease- 
less attendant at the Privy Council 
during its progress. His watchful 
eye was ever on the magistrates : 
to receive bail for a papist was sure 
to incur the wrath of the Chancellor, 
Some time previous to the outbreak, 
Mr. George Nugent Reynolds, a 
magistrate for the counties of Ros- 
common and Leitrim, had received 
bail for several persons who were 
known as “ Defenders”—a_ secret 
society formed by the Catholics for 
their own protection. Mr. Reynolds 
admitted the receiving bail, and was 
immediately informed by Mr. J. 
Dwyer, the Chancellor’s secretary, 
that he was instructed to inform him, 
that he (Mr. Reynolds) was removed 
from the commission of the peace, 
Indignant, he wrote the following 
letter, unsurpassed for severity, to 
the Chancellor :— 


“To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Joun, Eart or Crare, Lorp 
Hicu CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 


“My Lorp,—With surprise and 
sorrow I received a letter, signed 
‘J. Dwyer,’ informing me that your 
lordship was pleased to suspend me 
from the commission of the peace for 
the counties of Leitrim and Ros- 
common, I say ‘with surprise,’ as 
I am not conscious of any fault to 
warrant such a proceeding on the 
part of your lordship ; and I add 
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“with sorrow,’ for, low as the ap- 
pointment is—and low indeed it 
must be, depending upon the ca- 
price of any individual—yet, as it 
afforded me the power to protect in- 
nocence and counteract tyranny, I 
part from it with regret. Your 
lordship loves not the constitution 
with more zeal than I do; it has 
been the theme of my continued 
panegyric ; nor shall the unkind 
treatment I experienced at your 
lordship’s hands tend to democratise 
my opinions ; quite the reverse. It 
is to me an additional proof of my 
aristocratic creed ‘that there is in 
men of mean descent an innate 
ignobility which no titles nor hon- 
ours can eradicate.’ It is not, my 
lord, in the radiance of the royal 
sunbeam to give to the mushroom 
the fragrance of the rose ; and when 
we look to a new man for the bland 
and golden dignity of manners 
which mark the genuine noblesse, 
we too often find a pinchbeck petu- 
lance substituted in its stead. When 
I waited on your lordship with a 
letter from the governor of the 
county in which my family reside, 
with an affected hauteur which ill 
becomes the man of yesterday, you 
turned on your heel, and refused me 
an opportunity of justifying my con- 
duct. Had your lordship, like your 
father, been destined for the popish 
priesthood, you would have had the 
benefit of a St. Omer’s education, 
and, of consequence, known more 
decency and more good manners ; 
but, probably, a giddy head is turn- 
ed by looking down from a pinnacle 
to which a fortunate combination of 
circumstances has raised it. Yet, 
elevated as your lordship is, it never 
appeared to me that when I heard 
your lordship’s voice, ‘An angel 
spoke.’ Your fout ensemble has 
rather recalled to my fancy the 
figure of a sweep, who, climbing 
through dirt, pops out his sooty- 
coloured face, and, with a shrill 
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tone, proclaims his high situation to 
the world. It has been asserted by 
your lordship that I took bail for 
several persons under the denomi- 
nation of ‘ Defenders.’ Nothing 
more being specified in the com- 
mittal, your lordship is the most 
competent judge whether that is 
sufficient to detain his Majesty’s 
subjects in prison. It has been re- 
presented that one of the parties 
houghed a cow, and hung a threat- 
ening notice on one of her horns; 
had he houghed your lordship, and 
hung a threatening letter on one of 
your horns, under the same com- 
mittal, I would have acted in the 
same manner. I cannot dismiss 
this letter without a comment on 
the impertinence of your lordship’s 
servant; but that is easily accounted 
for by recollecting ‘that man is an 
imitation animal; and perhaps I 
attribute to impoliteness a conduct 
which might with more propriety 
be attributed to fear; but so high 
is my respect for official situation, 
that though it rained horsewhips, 
far be it from me to think of laying 
one of them on the hem of your 

lordship’s garments. 
“Tam, my lord, with sincerity to 
my enemies, and respect to myself, 
“ GEORGE NUGENT REYNOLDS.” 


On the 22nd of January, 1799, the 
Union was proposed, indirectly, by 
a speech from the throne :'\— “The 
loyalists were still struggling through 
the embers of a rebellion, scarcely 
extinguished by the torrents of blood 
which had been poured upon them ; 
and whilst the insurgents were art- 
fully distracted between the hopes 
of mercy and fear,” and whilst the 
Catholics had been seduced by the 
delusive hopes of emancipation, Lord 
Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh 
were, according to Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, the best fitted of men to “= 
the measure. 

Passing from the troubled region 


1 Sir Jonah Barrington’s Rise and Fall, p. 229. 
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of State politics to those of a more 
domestic nature, we find Lord Clare, 
in the early part of 1799, applying 
himself to the reformation of abuses 
which had long existed in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The enforced 
celibacy of the Fellows of Trinity 
College appeared to stand in the 
way of men of first-class abilities 
contending for the foremost places 
in that University. Celibacy, though 
it existed according to Gibbon’ in 
the very first’century of the Christian 
era, and though it had existed too in 
that monastery upon whose ruins 
Trinity College had been raised, was 
wholly unsuited to the more scrip- 
tural, and perhaps, we might add, 
more amorous lives of the reverend 
doctors of that University. By the 
early patents of Elizabeth, no re- 
straint whatever was placed on the 
marriage of the Fellows; as time 
went over, alterations took place in 
the constitution of the University, 
and celibacy was, at length, by the 
patent of Charles I., enforced. The 
loss of the Fellowship was the penal- 
ty for a Fellow getting married; but 
this penalty was uniformly evaded 
by designating the wives of the Fel- 
lows by their maiden names. Thus 
an invitation to dinner &c., would 
run, “‘ The Rev. Dr. A—, Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Miss B—, re- 
quest the pleasure of,” &c. The 
doubtful position in which the Fel- 
low’s wife was then placed, and the 
dread of the stigma of illegitimacy 
attaching to his children, prevented 
many young men of talent from 
standing for Fellowships. This evil 
failed not to attract the attention of 
Lord Clare, who was the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. He re- 
solved to repeal the statute, but in 
this he was violently opposed by the 
Duke of Portland, an opposition 
which called forth the following 
angry letter to Lord Castlereagh :°°— 


Ely Place, 25th Feb., 1799. 

“My Dear Lorp,—I send you 
a copy of the statute for enabling 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College to marry. You will, 
I hope, agree with me that if I am 
to continue Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin, and a Visitor 
of Trinity College, that I have a 
right to expect from the Duke of 
Portland an acquiescence in any re- 
commendation I may make of sta- 
tutes which relate to the interior 
economy of the College; and I must 
repeat, that on this subject I feel 
very strong reason to complain of 
something worse than neglect and 
inattention on the part of his Grace. 

“This most irksome and unplea- 
sant office has been forced on me 
by the Duke of Gloucester (Chancel- 
lor of the University), and nothing 
short of a strong sense of duty on my 
part to the King’s brother, should 
have induced me to accept it. I 
have already had the misfortune of 
holding repeated visitations of the 
College, which, I can assert, with 
confidence, have rescued it from 
ruin; and I do desire that it may be 
understood by the Duke of Port- 
land, finally and explicitly, that I 
will continue to hold the situation 
of Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and Visitor of Trinity College, 
on no other terms than _ those 
which I feel I have a right to de- 
mand from him, and from every 
other minister of the Crown. I seek 
not to dabble in patronage; but after 
the labour I have undergone, and 
which I must still submit to in keep- 
ing that seminary within any reason- 
able limit, I do expect that when I 
apply for any statute for its better 
government, my application will re- 
ceive the attention which I feel it 
has a right to command. I cannot 
see any good reason why the Duke 
of Portland should interfere with me 





1 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
* Cornwallis’ Correspondence, by Ross, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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on a subject so peculiarly within my 
province, and which he cannot have 
the means of understanding. 
“Yours always very truly, 
“* My dear Lord, 
* CLARE.” 
On receipt of this letter, the Chief 
Secretary communicated with the 
Lord Lieutenant, who, on consulting 
with Lord Clare, thus wrote to the 
Duke of Portland :— 


“ MARQUIS. OF CORNWALLIS TO THE 
DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


“ Dublin Castle, Feb. 28,'1799. 


“My Lorp,—The Earl of Clare, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, has represented to me that 
it would be proper a new statute 
should be made, permitting the Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to marry. 

“TI enclose you herewith the 
draught of a statute for that purpose, 
and request you will lay the same 
before His Majesty, with my hum- 
ble recommendation that His Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased by 
his royal letter to establish the 
same as one of the statutes of the 
College. 

“And if His Majesty should be 
graciously pleased to consent there- 
to, I request your Grace will move 
His Majesty for his royal letter, 
directing letters patent to be passed 
under the great seal of the kingdom, 
for establishing the said statute as 
one of the statutes of the said Col- 
lege and University. I have &c, 

“ CORNWALLIS.” 


The great influence, however, of 
Lord Clare failed to obtain for the 
Provost and Senior Fellows that 
permission to marry which had then 
been so much desired ; and it was 
not until 1811 that the statute en- 








1 Statutes of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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forcing the celibacy of the Provost 
was repealed, nor was it until 1840 
that the restriction on marriage was 
entirely removed.,! 

While Trinity College was the 
object of the Chancellor’s peculiar 
veneration and esteem, the College 
of Maynooth was equally the object 
of his aversion; an aversion which 
seriously embarrassed the govern- 
ment, by reason of his opposition, 
which threw out the Maynooth Bill, 
of which Lord Cornwallis thus writes 
to the Duke of Portland :— 


“ Dublin Castle, April 10th, 1799.” 


“When the order of the day for 
going into committee on the Bill 
for supporting the Roman Catholic 
seminary at Maynooth, was read on 
Tuesday last in the House of Lords, 
after Lord Farnham had made some 
objections to the particular items 
of their expenditure, the Chancellor 
rose, and entered at some length 
into a discussion of the propriety 
of continuing the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth on its present 
foundation and plan. 

“His lordship stated that it ap- 
peared by the accounts of the trus- 
tees of that seminary, that it was 
their object to have at least 200 
students educated for the priest- 
hood at the expense to the public 
of £25 a year for each student, 
The principle of this plan was to 
make their whole education gra- 
tuitous, by which it would follow 
that the persons educated at May- 
nooth, not being obliged to advance 
anything for their education, would 
be chosen from the lowest classes 
of society, and the priesthood of 
Ireland would continue to be taken 
from the dregs of the people.® 
He was, therefore, against the prin- 
ciple of the institution in its present 








2 Cornwallis’ Correspondence, by Ross, vol. iii. p- 90. 
3 Note.—It has been ever the policy of the Church of Rome to send among the 


lowest orders of society men taken from those orders. 


Kay, in his ‘‘ Social Condition 
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state. His lordship then adverted 
to the impolicy of making such in- 
stitutions for the education of Catho- 
lic priests, whilst the Catholic heir- 
archy forbids all persons of that 
persuasion to hear family prayer, or 
to resort to any Protestant place of 
education, on pain of excommuni- 

i Neither myself nor 
Lord Castlereagh were aware that 
the Chancellor intended to throw 
out this bill [which, owing to his 
speech, was rejected by a majority 
of twenty-five] ; and as his lordship 
had taken this step without giving 
any notice, I thought it my duty 
to express in writing the embarrass- 
ment which his conduct has created. 
« . . . This proceeding of the Lord 
Chancellor gave much offence to 
the leading Roman Catholics. .. . 


“T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ CORNWALLIS.” 


We now return to the Act of 
Union, and to the conduct of Lord 
Clare, in reference thereto, in the 
House of Lords, which is thus de- 
scribed by Sir Jonah Barrington :}— 
“His able, arrogant, and ruthless 
bearing had rendered him almost 
despotic in that weak assembly: 
forgetting their high rank, their 
ountry, and themselves, they yield- 
ed unresistingly to the spell of his 
dictation. The lure of translation 
neutralised the scruples of the Epis- 
copacy; the Bishops yielded up 
their conscience to their interests, 
and but two of the spiritual Peers 
could be found to uphold the inde- 
pendence of their country—Marly, 
Bishop of Waterford, and Dixon, 
Bishop of Down.” 

As a body, the bar were opposed 
to the project of “‘ union ;” and fore- 
most in opposition was the prime- 
sergeant, Fitz-Gerald, who was at 
once dismissed from office by the 
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Chancellor. The most interesting, 
as well as the most important meet- 
ing that had been held on the sub- 
ject of the Union, was that of the 
bar. “ Mr. Saurin,” writes Sir Jonah 
Barrington, “opened the debate. 
He was then high at his profession, 
and had great influence, and was 
violent in his opposition to the mea- 
sure. He was followed on the same 
side by others of eminence.” 

“Mr. St. George Daly, a briefless 

barrister, was the first supporter of 
the Union. Of all men, he was the 
least thought of for preferment ; but 
it was wittily observed, ‘that the 
Union was the first brief Mr. Daly 
had spoken from.’ He moved an 
adjournment. 
+ “Mr, Thomas Grady was the Fitz- 
Gibbon spokesman—a gentleman of 
independent property, a tolerable 
lawyer, an amatory poet, and a se- 
vere satirist. He had written ‘The 
Flesh- Brush for Lady Clare,’ and 
several other squibs. He spoke 
strongly in favour of the Union, and 
declared that the Catholics were all 
for it.” 

Mr. John Beresford, Lord Clare’s 
nephew and purse-bearer, followed 
on the same side. 

Mr. Goold, a barrister of emi- 
nence, said,*> “There are 40,000 
British troops in Ireland ; and with 
40,000 bayonets at my breast, the 
minister shall not plant another 
Sicily in the bosom of the Atlantic. 
I want not the assistance of Divine 
inspiration to foretel that Ireland 
was destined to be a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Our patent to be 
a state, not a shire, comes direct 
from heaven. The Almighty has, 
in majestic characters, signed the 
great charter of our independence. 
The great Creator of the world has 
given our beloved country the gi- 
gantic outlines of a kingdom. The 


menta Francescana,” published under the superintendence’of the English Master of the 
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God of nature never intended that 
Ireland should be a province, and 
by God, she never shall f” 

The assembly burst into a tumult 
of applause: a repetition of the 
words, “dy God, she never shall,” 
came from.many mouths. A divi- 
sion was then taken, when there ap- 
peared— 


Against the Union 166 
Cw D <a ee an 8 
Majority against it 134 


Bribery, open and undisguised, 
now prevailed in both Houses of 
Parliament! Never, in the history 
of any country, was there recorded 
anything like to, or at all approach- 
ing, the corruption that prevailed in 
that most corrupt of.all corrupt as- 
semblies, of whom Lord Cornwallis 
thus writes to his friend, General 
Ross :— 

8th Fune, 1799. 

“T trust I shall live to get out of 
this most cursed of all situations. 
How I long to kick those whom my 
public duty obliges me to court !” 
“* My occupation is now of the most 
unpleasant nature—negotiating and 
jobbing with the most corrupt people 
under heaven. I despise and hate 
myself every hour for engaging in 
such dirty work, and am supported 
only by the reflection that without 
a Union the British empire must be 
dissolved.” 


To attempt to give in our narrow 
space a detailed account of the va- 
rious debates on the Union, and 
of the wholesale bribery that was 
practised in that corrupt assembly, 
would be an utter impossibility. We 
shall merely instance the case of Mr. 
Trench (afterwards Lord Ashtown), 
of Woodlawn, in the county of Gal- 
way. On the occasion of the first 
debate, the Ministry secured a ma- 
jority of one: that one would not 
haye been obtained but for the se- 
duction of Trench, who, in the early 


1 Haverty’s Ireland, p. 763. 
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part of the same evening, declared 
he would: vote against the Minister. 
This appeared a stunning blow 
to Mr. Cooke," the government 
“ whipper i in,” who had been pre- 


viously in conversation with Mr, 
Trench. He was immediately ob- 
served sideling from his seat nearer 
to Lord Castlereagh. They whis- 
pered earnestly, and, as if restless 
and undecided, both looked wist- 
fully towards Mr. Trench. Atlength 


the matter seemed to be de termined 
on. Mr. Cooke retired to a back 
seat, and was obviously endeavour- 
ing to count the house, probably to 
guess if they could that night dis- 
pense with Mr. Trench’ S services, 
He returned to Lord Castlereagh ; 
they whispered, again, looked most 
affectionately at Mr. Trench, who 
seemed unconscious that he was the 
subject of their consideration. But 
there was no time to lose: the ques- 
tion was approaching, all slaeade was 
banished, they decided on the terms, 
and a significant and certain glance, 
obvious to everybody, convinced 
Mr. Trench that his conditions were 
agreed to. Mr. Cooke then went 
and sat down by his side; an earn- 
est but very short conversation took 
place; a parting smile completely 
told the house that Mr. Trench was 
that moment satisfied. These sur- 
mises were soon verified. Mr. Cooke 
went back to Lord Castlereagh: a 
congratulatory nod announced his 
satisfaction. But could any man for 
one moment suppose that a member 
of Parliament—a man of very large 
fortune, of respectable family, and 
good character—could be publicly, 
and without shame or compunction, 
actually seduced by Lord Castle- 
reagh, in the very body of the house, 
and under the eye of two hundred 
and twenty gentlemen? Yet this 
was the fact. In a few miuutes Mr, 
Trench rose to apologise for having 
indiscreetly declared he would sup- 
port the amendment. He added, 
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that he had thought better of the 
subject since he had wnuguardedly 
expressed himself; that he had been 
convinced he was wrong, and would 
support the Minister. 

“ Scarcely was there a member of 
any party who was not disgusted ; 
it had, however, the effect intended 
by the desperate purchaser, of prov- 
ing that Ministers would stop at zo- 
thing to efiect their objects, however 
shameless or corrupt. This pur- 
chase of Mr. Trench had a much 
more fatal effect upon the destinies 
of Ireland. His change of sides, 
and the majority of ove to which it 
contributed, were probably the re- 
mote causes of persevering in the 
Union. Mr. Trench’s venality ex- 
cited indignation in every friend of 
Ireland. 

The House of Lords, venal as 
the Commons, were borne down by 
the all-powerful Chancellor. In his 
hands (writes Sir Jonah Barrington) 


that House was powerless ; “ there 
were, however, amongst the Irish 
nobility, a few men of spirit, pride, 


talent, and integrity ; but there were 
too few for resistance. 

“ The education of the Irish noble- 
men of that day was little calculated 
for debate or parliamentary duties ; 
they very seldom took any active 
part in parliamentary discussions, 
and more rarely attained to that con- 
fidence in public speaking, without 
which no effect can be produced. 
They could or might de- 
claim, but were unequal to what is 
termed debate; and being confirmed 
in their idity by an habitual 
abstinence n parliamentary dis- 
cussions, when the day of danger 
came, they unequal to the 
contest. 

“ Lord *», on the contrary, 
from his forensic habits, his dog- 
matic arrogance, and unrestrained 
invective, had an incalculable ad- 
vantage over less practised reasoners. 
The modest were overwhelmed by 


irgue, 


were 
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flights of astounding rhapsody, the 
patriotic borne down by calumny, 
the diffident silenced by contemptu- 
ous irony; and nearly the whole of 
the peerage, without being able to 
account for their pusillanimity, were 
either trampled under his feet, or 
were mere puppets in the grasp of 
this all-powerful Chancellor. Such 
was the state of the Irish Lords in 
1799. The extent of Lord Clare’s 
connexions, and the energy of his 
conduct during the last insurrection, 
had contributed to render him nearly 
despotic over both the Government 
and the country. Dickson, Bishop 
of Down, and Marlay, Bishop of 
Limerick, were the only spiritual 
peers that ventured to oppose him, 
both were of invincible integrity and 
undeviating patriotism. His Grace 
of Limerick was the uncle of Mr. 
Grattan ; and the Bishop of Down 
was the intimate friend of Mr. Fox : 
unfortunately, both were too mild, 
unassuming, and dignified, to con- 
tend successfully against so haughty 
and remorseless an opponent.”! 

Lord Clare’s speech on that occa- 
sion was one of the most remark- 
able delivered in either house in the 
debates preceding the Union. We 
shall not weary our readers by pla- 
cing before them those arguments in 
favour of that measure so familiar to 
every reader of the history of the two 
countries, but we shall invite their 
attention to the early portion of that 
speech, which is conversant with the 
history of Ireland from the close of 
the twelfth to the opening of the 
eighteenth century, and which, to us 
at least, appears to be a mine of 
learning on that subject. His lord- 
ship, having expressed his conviction 
that nothing but “union” could 
save the country from annihilation, 
thus proceeded :— 

“My opinion on this subject has 
not been recently or lightly formed. 
Early professional habits had taught 
me to investigate the foundation of 
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Irish titles, and of necessity to look 
back into Irish history. It has been 
my fortune to be called into active 
and forward public service, perhaps 
during the most eventful period of 
it; and from a critical and attentive 
observation: of what has passed in 
Ireland for the last twenty years, I 
am satisfied, in my judgment and 
conscience, that the existence of her 
independent parliament has led her 
to recent complications and bitter 
calamities, and that it has at length 
become desperate and impracticable. 
I did more than once, when I sat in 
the House of Commons, state with- 
out reserve, that the rapid growth 
of faction and precipitate folly and 
passion of men, who, from time to 
time, were suffered to take a com- 
manding lead in the councils of that 
assembly, ‘would inevitably reduce 
us to the alternative of separation or 
union. I have, with as little reserve, 
stated the same opinion since I have 
had the honour of a seat in this 
house; and I make no scruple to 


avow, that in every communication 
which I have had with the King’s 
ministers on Irish affairs for the last 
seven years, I have uniformly and 
distinctly pressed upon them the 
urgent necessity of union, as the last 
resource to preserve this country to 


the British Crown. I pressed it 
without effect until British ministers 
and the British nation were roused 
to a sense of the common danger, by 
the late sanguinary and unprovoked 
rebellion. 

“Tt seems perfectly immaterial 
now to inquire what was the origin 
of that connexion which has subsisted 
for more than six centuries between 
this country and England, whether 
it originated in conquest, as English 
lawyers and historians have confi 
dently advanced, or as we assert, 
with equal confidence, in a federal 
compact of some old Irish chiefs 
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with the English king.! If the con- 
quest of Ireland was the object of the 
English king, his embarrassments on 
the Continent seems to have dis- 
abled him from effecting it. 

“The first English settlements 
here have been merely colonial, such 
as have been since made by the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, on the 
coasts of Asia, Africa, or America, 
During several succcessive reigns, 
the Englisn colony was left to thrive 
by its own strength and resources, 
having received no other reinforce- 
ment than the occasional arrival of 
new British adventurers: the conse- 
quence was, that for centuries the 
English pale was not pushed beyond 
its original limits. So late as the 
reign of Henry VIII., it consisted 
of four shires only, and Mr. Allen, 
then Master of the Rolls, reported 
to the King, that his laws were not 
obeyed twenty miles from the capital. 
The common observation of the 
country was, that they who dwelt by 
west of the river Barrow, dwelt by 
west of the law. 

“The early policy of the English 
Government certainly was, to dis- 
courage all connexion of the colony 
with the native Irish; the Statute of 
Kilkenny, enacted by the provincial 
assembly of the Pale in the reign of 
Edward III., having prohibited mar- 
riage, or gossipred with the Irishry, 
or claiming the benefit of the Brehon 
law by any person of English blood, 
under the penalties of treason. This 
statute has been much extolled by 
Sir John Davis,” as eminently quali- 
fied to reform the degenerate Eng- 
lish, as he calls them, It seems 
difficult, however, to reconcile it to 
any principle of sound policy; it 
was a declaration of perpetual war, 
not only against the native Irish, 
but against every person of English 
blood who had settled beyond the 
limits of the om and from motives 


1 Vide Act of E Lisabeth, attainting O’Neil, w heat iii of titles of the Crown of 


England to Ireland are recited ; 
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of personal interest and convenience, 

had formed connexions with the na- 
tives, or adopted their laws and cus 

toms ; and it had full effect, which 
might have been expected ; it drew 
closer the confederacy it was meant 
to dissolve, and implicated the colo- 
nies of the Pale in ceaseless warfare 
and contention with each other, and 
with the inhabitants of the adjacent 
districts. 

“Such was the state of Ireland 
when the attempt was first made to 
promulgate the English statute-law 
here, and it is not extraordinary that 
in the complicated quarrels and 
promiscuous warfare which had sub- 
sisted for centuries between the 
native Irish and degenerate English, 
and English of blood and English 
of birth within the Pale, that the 
attempt proved altogether abortive. 
The taunting answer of Maguire, 
chief of ee th, to the Lord 
Deputy, who applied to him to re- 
ceive a_sherifi commissioned by 
Henry VIII., sufficiently explains 
the state of the country, and the au- 
thority of the King’s Government in 
it: ‘ Your sheriff shall be welcome 
to me; but if he comes, send me 
his erie (the price of his head), that 
if my people slay him, I may fine 
them accordingly.’” 

In the same reign a formal treaty 
was made with the Earl of Des- 
mond, for his permission that the 
English law should be executed, 
and the subsidies granted by the 
parliament of the Pale be levied in 
his country ; and other chiefs treated 
“for the admission of the King’s 
judges, on condition only that they 
should observe the Irish law; and 
perhaps if these judges, or any other 
officers commissioned by the Crown, 
had been authorised to act as arbi- 
trators to compose the feuds and 
animosities of the Irish tribes, 
powerful Lords of English blood, 
the habitual and licentious turbu- 
lence of the Irish nation might gra- 
dually have subsided, and acqui- 

sced in the establishment ofa ra- 
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tional and civilised government ; 
but fatally at this time a new SCHISM 
arose, which has been the bane and 
pestilence of Ireland. It has render- 
ed her a blank amongst the nations 
of Europe, and will I fear long con- 
tinue to retard her progress in the 
civilised world.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII., no 
attempt was made to force the re- 
formed 1 liturgy upon them ; he was 
satisfied with a silent acquiescence 
in his claim of supremacy; but on 
his death, this system of moderation 
was deserted: orders were issued 
by the Regency for enforcing the use 
of the English liturgy, and stripping 
the churches of their old ornaments 
in every district in which the Eng- 
lish power was acknowledged. 

In the succeeding reign the ta- 
bles were reversed :— the Protestant 
churches were shut; the popish 
liturgy and old ensigns of supersti- 
tion were restored. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, a new 
reverse took place, the popish 
churches were again stripped of 
their ornaments; the reformed li- 
turgy was again enforced, and the 
English Act of Uniformity was en- 
acted by the colonial parliament ; 
and what seems to be a solecism in 
the history of legislation, in the body 
of this act, by which the use of the 
English liturgy, and a strict con- 
formity to it, are enjoined under 
severe penalties, a clause is intro- 
duced, reciting, “ that English mini- 
sters cannot be found to serve in 
Irish churches ; that the Irish peo- 
ple did not understand the English 
language, that the church-service 
cannot be celebrated in Irish, as 
well for difficulty to get it printed, 
as that few in the whole realm can 
read;”—and what is the remedy? “if 
the Minister of the Gospel cannot 
speak English, he may celebrate 
the church-service in the Latin 
tongue.” 

The Chancellor next proceeds to 
condemn the persecutions of the 
Irish Catholics :— 
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“It seems difficult to conceive 
any more unjust or impolitic act of 
government than an attempt thus to 
force new modes of religious faith 
and worship, by severe penalties, 
upon a rude, and superstitious, and 
unlettered people. Persecution or 
attempts to’ force the reformed re- 
ligion in Ireland had no other effect 
than to foment a general disaffection 
to the English Government ; a dis- 
affection so general as to induce 
Philip II. of Spain to attempt par- 
tial descents on the southern coasts 
of this island, preparatory to his 
meditated attack upon England. 
Elizabeth quickly saw her danger, 
and that it was necessary, without 
delay, to secure the possession of 
Ireland ; she sent over a powerful 
and well-appointed army, and after 
a difficult and bloody war of seven 
years, effected the complete reduc- 
tion of the island, which, to the pe- 
riod of this first conquest, had been 
divided into a number of licentious 
and independent tribes, under the 
rule of the ancient chiefs of the 
country and powerful lords of Eng- 
lish blood, who had obtained pro- 
fuse ‘territorial grants from the 
crown.’ She did not, however, live 
to see this reduction completed. 
The capitulation with O’Neale was 
not signed till some time after her 
death ; and therefore her successor 
must be considered as the first En- 
glish monarch who possessed the 
complete dominion of Ireland. 

The accession of James I. I con- 
sider as the era of connection 
between the sister islands. Then, 
for the first time, was the spirit of 
resistance to the English power 
broken down, and the English laws 
universally acknowledged. The 
first object of the King seems to 
have been, to establish the Re- 
formation ; but in pursuing it, un- 
fortunately he adopted the same 
course by which his predecessors 
had been misled ; but his measures 
were attended with much more se- 
rious and extensive consequences ; 
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their orders for religious reformation 
had extended only to the churches 
and districts within the Pale; but 
the orders sent by the council of 
extended to the whole 
island.” 


CONFISCATION OF ULSTER IN THE 
REIGN OF JAMES I, 


The province of Ulster had been 
the principal theatre of the late civil 
war, and had been confiscated and 
seized into the hands of the crown, 
The old proprietors, who had led the 
revolt, were expelled, and replaced 
by a new set of adventurers from 
England and Scotland —all Pro- 
testants, who, with a new religion, 
brought over with them a new 
source of contention with the in- 
nabitants. . 

One of the modern arts of civil 
war in Ireland has been to stigmatise 
the memory of James I. as having 
sapped the liberties, and subverted 
the parliamentary constitution of Ire- 
land ; and this revolutionary text, 
from the moment it was given out, 
has been enlarged upon with equal 
assiduity and success by every avow- 
ed rebel and equivocal loyalist in 
the kingdom. But what is the fact 
which stands recorded and authenti- 
cated beyond doubt or controversy ? 
That Ireland, before the accession 
of James I., had never anything 
like a parliamentary constitution, 
In the reign of Edward II., the de- 
scendants of the first English set- 
tlers had a provincial assembly 
which was called the Parliament of 
the Pale. The same sort of As- 
sembly was occasionally summoned. 
during several successive reigns, and 
any man who will take the trouble 
to read the statute-book will find 
that the principal business of them 
all was to pass ordinances of out- 
lawry against the native Irish, and 
inhabitants of English blood con- 
nected with them. But such was 
the contempt in which these assem- 
blies were held, that even the colo- 
nists of the Pale considered it an 
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insult to be summoned to attend 
to them. The Earl of Desmond 
claimed it as the right and privilege 
of the lords of English blood not to 
attend these assemblies, or to come 
into any walled town, but at their 
will and pleasure. 

In the province of Connaught 
there is not the trace of any claim, 
or exercise of any parliamentary 
franchise till late in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; in Ulster, none till the 
reign of James I. Some few of the 
sea-ports in Munster had been oc. 
casionally summoned to send de- 
puties to the colonial parliament ; 
but such was the state of the coun- 
try that they could not make their 
way to the Pale, insomuch that in 
the thirty-third year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was found necessary 
to repeal an ordinance by which the 
place of meeting of the colonial 
parliament was restricted to Dublin 
or Drogheda. The cause assigned 


in the act of repeal is, that by rea- 
son of the distance of obedient shires 
and borough towns, and the perilous 


passage by the way from the King’s 
rebels, these deputies could not at- 
tend. 

The crime for which the memory 
of James I. has been calumniated is, 
that he laid the foundation of a regu- 
lar government in Ireland, and of 
the existing establishments in Church 
and State. At his accession, there 
werescarcely any Protestants amongst 
the old inhabitants of English blood 
—amongst the native Irish none; 
for the last twenty years, therefore, of 
Elizabeth, she could not venture to 
call the colonial parliament. The dis- 
tinction of Englishry and Irishry had 
been nearly effaced in her time, and 
was succeeded by a new schism of 
Protestant and Papist ; but from the 
first introduction of his Protestant 
colony by James I., the old dis- 
tinctions of native Irish and degene- 
rate English, and English of blood 
and English of birth, were lost and 
forgotten. Al] rallied to the banner 
of the Popish faith, and looked upon 
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the new Protestant settlers as the 
common aggressor and enemy ; and 
it is a melancholy truth, that from that 
day all have clung to the Popish re- 
ligion as a common bond of union, 
and an hereditary pledge of animo- 
sity to British settlers and the British 
nation. What alternative, then, re- 
mained to the King for retaining 
this country under the dominion of 
his crown, in the modern revolu- 
tionary phrase. The physical con- 
sequence of the country was arrayed 
against the English colony and the 
English government ; he was there- 
fore driven to the necessity of treat- 
ing the old inhabitants as a con- 
quered people, and governing their 
country as an English province ; or of 
fortifying his Protestant colony by 
investing them exclusively with the 
artificial power of a separate govern- 
ment, which, on every principle of 
self-interest and self- preservation, 
they were bound’ to administer in 
concert with England. The execu- 
tive departments were under the im- 
mediate control of the ordinary royal 
prerogative ; but it was vain to hope 
that he could retain possession of 
Ireland under a separate govern- 
ment, unless a majority of the Irish 
Parliament stood well affected to the 
English crown and English nation ; 
and to obtain that majority he re- 
sorted to the exercise of a prerogative 
which has always belonged to the 
English crown, by erecting new coun- 
ties, and incorporating some of the 
principal towns occupied by the new 
settlers, giving them the franchise of 
sending representatives to the Irish 
Parliament ; and I repeat, without 
incurring the hazard of contradiction, 
that Ireland never had any assembly 
which could be called a parliament 
until the reign of James I. 

The legislative assemblies before 
his accession were composed only of 
the few persons who could be pre- 
vailed upon to attend from obedient 
shires and towns within the Pale or 
immediately adjacent to it, and from 
a few scattered English settlements 
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on the coast of Munster; and with 
all the exertions made in support of 
the Protestant colony, the majority 
in its favour at the first meeting was 
little more than twenty ; and it would 
seem that the debates of that day 
partook pretty largely of modern viru- 
lence, for a scuffle took place in the 
House of Commons which might 
have ended in bloodshed, if the pre- 
caution had not been taken to dis- 
arm the combatants before they were 
suffered to meet in parliament. 

The steady government of Straf- 
ford kept down these animosities, 
which had continued with unabated 
rancour until his time; but, at his re- 
moval, the old inhabitants, taking 
advantage of the weakness and dis- 
traction of the English Government, 
broke out into open hostility and re- 
bellion: the flame had long been 
smothered, and at length burst forth 
with a terrible explosion. The native 
Irish began the insurrection, but were 
soon joined by the old English 
colony, and the Lords of English 
blood, with few exceptions. After 
a fierce and bloody contest of eleven 
years, in which the face of the whole 
island was desolated, and its popula- 
tion nearly extinguished by war, pes- 
tilence, and famine, the insurgents 
were subdued, and suffered all the 
calamities which could be inflicted 
on the vanquished party in a long- 
contested civil war. This was a civil 
war of extermination. 

The rebellion of 1798 would 
have been a war of extermination, 
if it had not been for the strong 
and merciful interposition of Great 
Britain ; and I could wish that the 
besotted rebels of this day, who 
have been saved from extermination 
by a British monarch, would look 
back at the blessings of Republican 
liberty dealt out to their ancestors 
by the usurper Cromwell. His first 
act was to collect all the native Irish 
who had survived the general deso- 
lation and remained in the country, 
and to transplant them into the pro- 
vince of Connaught, which had been 
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completely depopulated and laid 
waste in the progress of the Rebel- 
lion. They were ordered to retire 
there by a certain day | forbidden 
to repass the river Shannon on pain 
of death, and this sentence of de- 
portation was rigidly enforced until 
the restoration. ‘Their ancient pos- 
sessions were seized and given up 
to the conquerors, as were the pos- 
sessions of every man who had taken 
part in the Rebellion, or followed 
the fortunes of the King, after the 
murder of Charles I. And _ this 
whole fund was distributed amongst 
the officers and soldiers of Crom- 
well’s army, in satisfa iia of the 
arrears of their pay, and adventurers 
who had advanced money to defray 
the expenses of the war. Thus a 
new colony of new com- 
posed of all the various sects which 
then infested England, many of them 
infected with the leaven of demo- 
cracy, poured into Ireland, and were 
put into possession of the ancient 
inheritance of its inhabit and I 
speak with great personal respect of 
the men, when I state that a very 
considerable portion of the opulence 
and power of the kingdom of Ire- 
land centres, at this day, in the de- 
scendants of this motley collection 
of English adventurers. 

It seems evident, from the whole 
tenor of the declaration made by 
Charles II. at his restoration, that 
a private stipulation had been made 
by Monck, in tavour of Cromwell’s 
soldiers and adventurers, who had 
been put into possession of the con- 
fiscated lands in Ireland; and i 
would have been an act of gross in- 
justice on the part of the King to 
have overlooked their interests. ‘The 
civil war of 1641 was a rebellion 
against the Crown of England ; and 
the complete reduction of the Irish 
rebels by Cromwell redounded es- 
sentially to the advantage of the 
British empire. But admitting the 
principle in its fullest extent, it is 
impossible to defend the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, by 
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which it was carried into effect; 
and I could wish that the modern 
assertors of Irish dignity and inde- 
pendence would take the trouble to 
read and understand them. The 
Act of Settlement professes to have 
for its object “the execution of His 
Majesty’s gracious declaration for 
the settlement of his kingdom of 
Ireland, and satisfaction of the 
several interests of adventurers, sol- 
diers, and other his subjects there ;” 
and after reciting the rebellion, the 
enormities committed in the progress 
of it, and the final reduction of the 
rebels by the King’s English and 
Protestant subjects, by a general 
sweeping clause, “ vests in the King, 
his heirs and successors, all estates, 
real and personal, of every kind what- 
soever in the kingdom of Ireland, 
which at any time from the 21st of 
October, 1641, were seized or se- 
questered into the hands, or to the 
use of Charles I, or the then king, 
or otherwise disposed of, set out or 
set apart by reason, or on account of 
the rebellion, or which were allotted, 
assigned, or distributed to any per- 
son or persons for adventures, ar- 
rears, reprisals, or otherwise, or 
whereof any soldier, adventurer, or 
other person were in possession for 
or on account of the rebellion.” 

“ Having thus, in the first instance, 
vested three-fourths of the laws and 
personal property of the inhabitants 
of this Island in the King, commis- 
sioners were appointed, with full and 
exclusive authority, to hear and de- 
termine all claims upon the general 
fund, whether of officers and soldiers 
for arrears of pay, of adventurers 
who had advanced money for carry- 
ing on the war, or of innocent papists, 
as they are ca'led; in other words, 
of the old inhabitants of the. Island, 
who had been dispossessed by Crom- 
well, not for having taken a part in 
the rebellion against the English 
crown, but for their attachment to 
the fortunes of Charles II, ; but with 
respect to this class of sufferers, who 
might naturally have expected a pre- 
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ference of claim, a clause is intro- 
duced, by which they are postponed 
after a decree of innocence. by the 
commissioners, until previous re- 
prisal shall be made to Cromwell’s 
soldiers and adventurers, who had 
obtained possession of tlieir inherit- 
ance. I will detain the House with a 
minute detail of the provisions of 
this Act, thus passed for the settle- 
ment of Ireland ; but I wish gentle- 
men, who call themselves the digni- 
fied and independent Irish nation, 
to know that seven millions eight 
hundred thousand acres of land were 
set outunder the authority of this Act, 
to a motley crew of English adven- 
turers, civil and military, nearly to 
the total exclusion of the old inhabi- 
tants of the Island; many of whom, 
who were innocent of the rebellion, 
lost their inheritance, as well for the 
difficulties imposed upon them by 
the court of claims in the proofs re- 
quired of their innocence, as from a 
deficiency in the fund for reprisal to 
English adventurers, arising princi- 
pally from a profuse grant made by 
the Crown to the Duke of York, and 
the Parliament of Ireland. 

Having made this settlement of 
the island, in effect, on themselves—- 
granted an hereditary revenue to 
the crown, as an indemnity for the 
forfeitures thus relinquished by 
Charles II., after the expulsion of 
James from the throne of England— 
the old inhabitants made a final ef- 
fort for recovery of their ancient 
power, in which they were once 
more defeated by an English army ; 
and the slender reliques of Irish 
possessions became the subject of 
fresh confiscation. From the report 
made by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Parliament of Eng- 
land in 1698, it appears that the 
Irish subjects outlawed for the re- 
bellion of 1688 amounted to 3978, 
and that their Irish possessions, so 
far as could be computed, were of 
the value annually of £211,620, 
comprising 1,060,700 acres. This 
fund was sold under the authority 
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of an Znglish Act of Parliament, to 
defray the expenses incurred by 
England in reducing the rebels of 
1688, and the sale introduced into 
Ireland a new set of adventurers, 
“It isa subject of curious and ita- 
portant speculation to look to the 
forfeitures of Ireland incurred in the 
last century. The. superficial con- 
tents of the island are calculated at 
11,042,682 acres. Let us now ex- 
amine the state of forfeitures : 


Confiscated in the reign of 


James I. the whole of the ACRES, 
province of Ulster, con- 
_ taining Pee tee ee» 2,836,837 
Set out by the Court of 
Claims at the restoration 7,800,000 


Forfeitures of 1688 acres 1,060, 792 


Total 11,697,629 

So that the whole of your island 
has been confiscated, with the ex- 
ception of the estates of five or six 
old families of English blood, some 
of whom had been attainted in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but recovered 
their possessions before ‘Tyrone’s re- 
bellion, and had the good fortune to 
escape the pillage of the English re- 
public inflicted by Cromwell; and 
no inconsiderable portion of the 
island has been confiscated twice, or 
perhaps thrice, in the course of a 
century. 

“The situation therefore of the 
Irish nation at the revolution stands 
unparalleled in the history of the 
inhabited world. If the wars of 
England carried on here, from the 
reign of Elizabeth had been waged 
against a foreign enemy, the inhabit- 
ants would havé retained their 
possessions under the established 
law of civilised nations, and their 
country have been annexed as a 
province to the British empire; but 
the continued and persevering re- 
sistance of Ireland to the British 
Crown during the whole of the last 
century was mere rebellion, and the 
municipal law of England attached 
upon the crime. What, then, was 
the situation of Ireland at the re- 
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volution, and what is it at this day? 
The whole power and property of 
the country has been conferred by 
successive monarchs of England 
upon an English colony, composed 
of three sets of English adventurers, 
who poured into this country at the 
termination of three successive re- 
bellions. 

“Confiscation is their common 
title ; and from their first settlement 
they have been hummed in on every 
side by the old inhabitants of the 
island, brooding over their discon- 
tents in sullen indignation. It is 
painful to me to go into this detail; 
but we have been for twenty years 
in a fever of intoxication, and must 
be stunned into sobriety. What, 
then, was the security of the Eng- 
lish settlers for their physical exis- 
tance at the revolution ; and what 
is the security of their descendants 
at this day?” 

Having dwelt on the relations of 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he closed a speech of great 
power, in which he pressed on the 
House those arguments in favour of 
a Union, so familiar to every reader 
of Irish history. But the Chancellor 
had at his command other arguments 
more invincible than words. Bribery, 
and a country to sell, were of greater 
weight with that corrupt assembly of 
“the aristocracy” than the anguish 
of that bleeding country. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh publicly announced a tariff 
of compensation: for each rotten 
borough the price was fixed from 
£14,000 to £16,000, The Mar- 
quis of Downshire received as his 
share £ 52,000; the Marquis of Ely, 
£45,000; the Earl of Shannon, 
440,000; Lord Clanmorris and the 
other lesser fry, sums varying from 
£23,000 to £15,000. 

Amidst this wide-spread corruption, 
Lord Clare found the auri sacra 
fames to do its work amongst the 
ranks of the learned members of the 
lower House. Sir Jonah Barrington 
has published a list of the names of 
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those barristers who voted for the 
Union.! Two were rewarded with 
places of £5000 a-year ; eight were 
appointed judges of the superior 
courts at #3000 a-year each; one 
appointed commissioner for the dis- 
tribution of compensation at £ 1200 
a-year ; fifteen assistant barristers at 
#600 a-year, and six others at sa- 
laries varying from £400 to £600. 
As Lord Clare had bribed others, 
so he, too, was remunerated for his 
exertions in carrying the Union, by 
having a British Peerage bestowed 
upon him, Lord Cornwallis, being 
of opinion that he should not be 
kept waiting “until the day of 
general remuneration,” as his Ex- 
cellency, in the following letter to 
the Duke of Portland, terms this 
wholesale bribery :— 


* MARQUIS OF CORNWALLIS TO THE 
DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
|Secret and most confidential. ] 

Dubiin Castie, Fuly 8th, 1799. 

“My pEAaR Lorp,—When I re- 
ceived your Grace’s letter, suggesting 
the propriety of moving His Ma- 
jesty to confer at this time a British 
Peerage on Lord Clive, I was not 
without apprehension, that it might 
occasion some dissatisfaction on the 
part of Lord Ely, whom we have at 
length, with much difficulty, brought 
to promise to take a zealous part in 
promoting resolutions in favour of 
the Union in those countries where 
his property gives him a considerable 
influence. 

“ From a certain convction, how- 
ever, that it would be highly impru- 
dent to allow Lord Ely to obtain 
the principal object of his wishes 
before that measure is carried which 
tends to deprive him of great portion 
of his importance, and from a sense 
of the indelicacy of suffering the 
Chancellor to wait for a mark of 
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His Majesty’s favour wntil the day 
of general remuncration shall arrive, 
I do not hesitate to give my opinion 
in favour of Lord Clare’s immediate 
promotion.—I am, ke. 

** CORNWALLIS, 


2 


Amidst the universal corruption 
that prevailed in that day, the 
members of the national party had 
not escaped the suspicion of offer- 
ing bribes for votes; also whether 
that charge be founded on fact or 
not remains yet to be proved. Lord 
Clare makes the accusation, and in 
making it, the proverb, now vulgar 
but old as the time of the Romans, 
forces itself on the mind, “ The 
pot calling the kettle black.”* The 
Lord Lieutenant thus writes in com- 
mendation of Lord Clare’s speech, 
and thus speaks of the alleged 
bribery :— 


* MARQUIS OF CORNWALLIS TO THE 
DUKE oF PORTLAND.* 
“ Dublin Castle, Feb, 11th, 1800. 


**My Lorp,—I have the honour 
to acquaint your Grace, that a de- 
bate upon the first resolution, pre- 
liminary to the articles of Union, 
took place in the House of Lords ; 
and about half-past three this morn- 
ing the principle in favour of Union 
was carried by a majority of 49. I 
am to state to your Grace that the 
Chancellor has exerted his great 
abilities in a speech of four hours, 
which produced the greatest surprise 
and effect on the Lords and on the 
audience, which was uncommonly 
numerous. 

“‘In the course of his speech, the 
Chancellor was particularly pointed 
against the undue means which 
were used by the opposition to 
influence the country, and to intimi- 
date and even to bribe Members of 
Parliament, and particularly alluded 


1 Barrington’s Rise and Fall, 232. 

2 Cornwallis’ Correspondence, by Ross, vol. iii. p. 113. 
3 Vide Duncan Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. 

* Cornwallis’ Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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to the printed letters of Lord Charle- 
mont, Lord Downshire, and Mr, 
Ponsonby, and using the public 
ridicule he accuses this consular 
government of having a consular 
exchequer ; and he called on them 
to deny the fact, and if they could 
not deny it, to say to what honest 
or honourable end such an ex- 
chequer could be applied. Lord 
Charlemont simply denied his having 
bribed any man.” 


Again, Lord Cornwallis thus writes 
to the Bishop of Lichfield :}— 


“Our situation is critical: twelve 
of our supporters deserted to the 
enemy on the last division, one was 
bought during the debate (Jerusalem 
Whaley, the Chancellor’s brother-in- 
law). The enemy, to my certain 
knowledge, offer £5000 ready 
money for a vote. Jf we had the 
means, and were disposed to make 
such vile use of them, we dare not 
trust the credit of government in 
the hands of such rascals. ... 

* CoRNWALLIS.” 


The last night of the expiring 
Parliament had now come. ‘The 
Speaker had taken his seat for the 
last time in that House, and so his 
situation, writes an eye-witness,” was 
of the most distressing nature; a 
sincere and ardent enemy of the 
measure, he headed its opponents ; 
he resisted it with all the power of 
his mind, the resources of his ex- 
perience, his influence, and his elo- 
quence, 

It was, however, through his 
voice that it was to be proclaimed 
and consummated. His only alter- 
native (resignation) would have been 
unavailing, and could have added 
nothing to his character. His ex- 
pressive countenance bespoke the 
inquietude of his feeling ; solicitude 
was perceptible in every glance, and 
his embarrassment was obvious in 
every word he uttered. 


1 Cornwallis’ Correspondence, p. 184. 
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The galleries were full, but the 
change was lamentable ; they were 
no longer crowded with those who 
had been accustomed to witness the 
eloquence and to animate the de- 
bates of that devoted assembly. A 
monotonous and melancholy mur- 
mur ran through the benches, 
scarcely a word was exchanged 
amongst the members, nobody 
seemed at ease, no cheerfulness 
was apparent, and the ordinary 
business, for a short time, pro- 
ceeded in the usual manner. 

At length the expected moment 
arrived, the order of the day for the 
third reading of the Bill, for a 
“ Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland,” was moved 
by Lord Castlereagh, unvaried, 
tame, cold-blooded, the words 
seemed frozen as they issued from 
his lips; and, as if a simple citizen 
of the world, he seemed to have no 
sensation on the subject. 

At that moment he had no 
country, no God but his ambition ; 
he made his motion, and resumed 
his seat, with the utmost composure 
and indifference. 

Confused murmurs again ran 
through the House, it was visibly 
affected, every character, in a mo- 
ment, seemed involuntarily rushing 
to its index, some pale, some flushed, 
some agitated ; there were few 
countenances to which the heart 
did not despatch some messenger. 
Several members withdrew before 
the question could be repeated, and 
an awful momentary silence suc- 
ceeded their departure. The speaker 
rose slowly from that chair which 
had been the proud source of his 
honours and of his high character : 
for a moment he resumed his seat, 
but the strength of his mind sus- 
tained him in his duty, though his 
struggle was apparent. With that 
dignity which never failed to sig- 
nalise his official actions, he held. 
up the bill for a moment in silence ; 


8 atone s Rise and Fall, 287. 
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he looked steadily around him on 
the last agony of the expiring Parlia- 
ment. He at length repeated, in an 
emphatic tone, “As many as are of 
Opinion that THIS BILL do pass, say 
aye.” The affirmative was languid 
but indisputable; another momentary 
pause ensued, again his lips seemed 
to decline their office; at length, 
with an eye averted from the object 
which he hated, he proclaimed, with 
a subdued voice, “the aves have it.” 
The fatal sentence was now pro- 
nounced, for an instant he stood 
statue-like ; then indignantly, and 
with disgust, flung the bill upon the 
table, and sunk into his chair with 
an exhausted spirit. An indepen- 
dent country was thus degraded into 
a province, Ireland, asa nation, was 
EXTINGUISHED. 

This was the last act of the 
drama. On the following morning 
(z9th July, 1800), Lord Cornwallis 
announced that the Irish Parliament 
Was no more. Other empires and 
kingdoms had been the theme of 
poets and historians from the time 
of Homer to the present ; but 
neither poet nor historian can ever 
wake the enthusiasm of other ge- 
nerations by a recital of the self- 
destruction of a senate which, in 
the words of Lord Macaulay, “ was 
the most tyrannical and the most 
corrupt that had even sat in 
Europe.” 

Lord Macaulay, in thus express- 
ing an opinion which to some might 
appear an anti-Irish one, is sup- 
ported in his view by every writer 
of both countries. Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, who shed his blood for his 
country, thus spoke of the Irish 
legislature :— 

“ T have now seen the Parliament 
of Ireland, the Parliament of Eng- 
land, the Congress of the United 
States of America, the Corps Legis- 
latif of France, and the Convention 
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of Batavia—I have likewise seen 
our ‘shabby’ Volunteer Convention 
in 1782, and the General Committee 
of the Catholics in 1793; so that I 
have seen, in the way of deliberative 
bodies, as many, I believe, as most 
men ; and of all those I have men- 
tioned, beyond all comparison, the 
most shamelessly profligate and 
abandoned by all sense of virtue, 
principle, or even common decency, 
was the legislature of my own unfor- 
tunate country ; the scoundrels !” 

JohnMitchell’s opinions of theIrish 
Parliament are thus summed up :— 
“Yt must be confessed that the 
previous history of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was not calculated to make 
the country expect any exhibition of 
stern patriotism.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington says, “The 
Irish Parliament was politically 
vicious and intolerably corrupt.” 

Haverty.2—“The most nefarious 
corruption was openly practiced— 
votes were publicly bought and 
sold.” 

Robert Holmes one of Ireland’s 
best patriots, despised the Irish 
Parliament. “ Give to Ireland, ” he 
says, “ her own parliament, not the 
Parliament of ’82 ; that was a meteor 
light which flashed across the wel- 
kin, the deceptive vapour vanished 
quickly,’”* 

Such were the opinions of Irish 
patriots on that Irish Parliament 
which Lord Clare had vowed that he 
would defend in 1782, and which he 
overturns in 1800. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that that legis- 
lature did not represent the country, 
did not even represent the Protes- 
tant minority of the country—repre- 
sented nothing (as to its vast 
majority) save a few noble families, 
great proprietors, and the enor- 
mous “ interest” of place and pen- 
sion. 

Lord Clare’s work was now done ; 





1 Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 356. 


® Mitchell’s History of Ireland, vol. ii. 


p. 85. 


8 Haverty’s History of Ireland, 763. 


* Mr. Holmes’s Speech, in defence of John Mitchell, in 1848. 
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the Union was an accomplished fact, 
and he proceeded to take his seat 
in the United Parliament, on the 
2nd day of February, 1801, having 
previously been successful in con- 
verting the political sinecure of 
Master of the Rolls into a Judicial 
office, as had been for centuries in 
England. In the Irish House of 
Peers the Chancellor was omnipo- 
tent. In the English he was nothing. 
His very first speech met with in- 
terruption and rebuffs. He abused 
the Catholics, and put himself at 
the head of the opponents of their 
claims. He ridiculed his country, 
was called to order by Lord Suffolk, 
rebuked by the Lord Chancellor, 
resumed, was again called to order, 
lost his temper, stigmatises the oppo- 
sition as “ Jacobins and levellers.” 
“What!” exclaimed the Duke of 
Bedford ; “we would not bear this 
from an equal! Shall we endure it 
at the hands of mushroom nobility ?” 
This rebuke Lord Clare never re- 
covered. Over and over again he 
was reminded that he was not now 
predominating over an assembly of 
Irish peers. He was not even con- 
sulted in the arrangement for the 
new no-popery administration of 
Mr. Addington, though he remained 
in London, in order to negotiate 
for some more efficient influence in 
the British cabinet than the great 
seal of Ireland was ever likely to 
give him. Mr. Pitt, who well knew 
that nobleman’s insatiable ambition, 
cautioned Mr. Addington against 
admitting him to a situation in the 
ministry.! 

Crestfallen, Lord Clare returned 
to Ireland, where he found a number 
of hungry place-hunters awaiting his 
arrival, But his influence was gone. 

“ Ah” said he, “I, that once had 
all Ireland at my disposal, cannot 
now give away the appointment 
of a gauger.” Broken-hearted, his 


1 Grattan’s Memoirs ; 
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health soon gave way. Charles 
Philips says he ordered his papers 
to be burnt, as hundreds might be 
compromised, It has been stated 
as a significant fact,” that nearly all 
those who were concerned in carry- 
ing the Union had destroyed their 
papers; and Lord Clare, Sir Edward 
Littlehales, with Messrs. Wickham, 
Taylor, Marsden, and King, were 
instanced. It is also remarkable, 
that all the MS. reports of the 
eloquent anti-Union speeches, with 
the MSS. of many pamphlets hostile 
to the measure, were purchased 
from Moore the publisher, and burnt 
by order of Lord Castlereagh.* Lord 
Clonmel, in his last moments, ex- 
pressed much anxiety to destroy his 
papers. His nephew, Dean Scott, 
who assisted in the conflagration, 
assured Mr. Grattan that one letter 
in particular completely revealed 
Lord Castlereagh’s scheme to foster 
the Rebellion of ’98 in order to 
carry the Union. Mr. Commis- 
sioner Phillips tells us that the 
debates on the Union called ‘into 
operation all the oratorical talent of 
Ireland, but their record has been 
suppressed, and that the volume 
containing the session of 1800 is so 
inaccessible, that it has been sought 
for in vain to complete the sertes in 
the library of the House of Lords. 
Whether by accident or design, the 
materials for a true history of the 
Union are becoming yearly less. 
The late Lord Londonderry has 
recorded that the ship which was 
conveying a chest of the most 
valuable of his brother Castlereagh’s 
papers foundered, and the papers 
were lost ! 

In Gratton’s Memoirs it is stated, 
on the authority of Lord Clare’s 
nephew, that Lord Clare bitterly de- 
plored having taken any part in 
effecting the Union. During active 
life he was the foe of the Catholic 


and vide also Fitzpatrick’s Sham Squire, where the authoe 


tities are collected ; Mitchell's Ireland, vol. ii. p. 163. 


2 Athenxum, No, 1634. 


% Grattan’s Memoirs, vol, v. p. 180. 
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priest. On the morning of his 
funeral, an enfuriated mob assem- 
bled around his house in Ely Place ; 
their unseemly conduct was with 
difficulty restrained by Lord Clon- 
curry,! who was obliged to address 
them from one of the balconies of 
the deceased nobleman’s residence. 
The remains were removed at length 
to the hearse, which was pelted, as it 
passed through the streets, with dead 
cats, in allusion perhaps to a speech 
delivered by him, “that he would 
make the Catholics as tame as 
cats.” 

His funeral is thus noticed in 
Walker’s Hibernian Magazine :* 
“Sunday morning, the 28th of Janu- 
ary, the remains of the Lord Chan- 
cellor were interred in St Stephen’s 
churchyard. The gentlemen of the 
law, to the number of at least 600, 
attended the funeral; twenty-four 
servants with scarfs, and twelve 
mourners, the Lords Ely, Shannon, 
Kilwarden and Tyrawley bearing the 
pall. His lordship’s family coach 
was followed by seventy-four of the 
nobility and gentry. The procession 
wentthrough Hume Street, Stephen’s 
Green, and York Street. 

“The late earl has bequeathed 
his lady #1200 a year, and his 
estate at Mount Shannon during the 
minority of his eldest son; to her 
also he has confided the education 
of his children, with an allowance of 
£1600 a year for that purpose. 

“To his eldest son his personal 
and acquired property, about £6000 
a year; to his second son, and to 
his only daughter, a moiety each of 
£40,000, and in case of failure of 
his own issue, he has devised his 
property to his nephews the sons of 
Archbishop Beresford (of Tuam). 

“He particularly cautioned his 
children against the sordid and dis- 
graceful vice of gaming; and though 
he wished their education tobe in Eng- 
land, he recommends them to reside 
after they come of age in Ireland, 
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the country to which they owe every- 
thing. His executors are Lord Kil- 
warden, Robert French, and George 
Stewart.” 

In the churchyard the populace, 
offered other indignities to the 
deceased ; dead cats were flung on 
his coffin, as it was lowered into the 
grave, 

The funeral sermon was preached 
by his contemporary Dr. Magee, 
Protestant archbishop of Dublin. 
Without appending either note or 
comment, we shall lay before our 
readers the two last paragraphs of 
this panegyric. “ As to his private 
life, it is well-known, that the same 
steadiness which sustained his public 
conduct governed his personalattach- 
ments. His friendships were sincere 
and fixed ; and although in a charac- 
ter marked by such strength of fea- 
tures, the lineaments of the softer 
virtues could scarcely be expected to 
mix, yet they who knew him in the 
unbendings of retirement, have often 
witnessed the genuine indication of 
their existence, and can fully attest 
the spontaneous and animated emo- 
tion of a latent tenderness, which it 
seemed as much his study carefully 
to conceal as, in this age of affected 
sensibility, it is that of others to dis- 
play. In this, indeed, as in other 
parts of his conduct, it is to be la- 
mented that an habitual disgust a- 
gainst all hypocritical appearances 
had so far wrought upon his mind, 
as to render him generally anxious 
to suppress, lest he might be sup- 
posed to affect, feelings and qualities 
the most honourable and endearing. 
The occasions, however, have not 
been few, in which, even to the pub- 
lic eye, the milder virtues of his 
nature broke through the restraint. 
And if the charities of domestic life 
be received as evidence of the kind- 
ly dispositions of the heart, perhaps 
in no case can such proofs be ad- 
duced more abundant and convin- 
cing. 





1 Recollections of Lord Cloncurry. 
? Walker’s Hibernian Magazine for 1802, p. 125. 
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“Tn all matters of pecuniary con- 
cern, his dealings were directed by 
a strict and punctual regard to his 
engagements, and at the same time 
distinguished by liberality. It de- 
serves to be remarked, that amongst 
the numerous calumnies which a vin- 
dictive matice has endeavoured to 
cast on the fame of so distinguished 
a person, the tongue of slander never 
whispered the imputation of a single 
act of mercenary meanness.” 

The service past, the grave was 
closed over the unmourned dead, 
amidst the execrations of an enfuri- 
ated mob. A stone of great size, 
recording the date of his birth and 
of his death, wis then placed over 
his remains, which lie at a short dis- 
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tance from those of her whom in 
life he had loved, and who, after 
she had rejected his suit, became 
the wife of Henry Sheares. 

It is not, perhaps, unworthy of 
remark that this Chancellor, who 
had caused the fall of the Irish Par- 
liament, was the first Irishman who 
was appointed to the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland since the death 
of Sir Thomas Cusacke in 1555. 


REPORTERS FOR THE COURT OF CHANCERY, 
tempore—LORD CLARE. 


Mr. RIDGEWAY. 
Mr. LAPP. 
Mr. SCHOALES, 


OLIVER J. BURKE, 


FIRST TEAR. 


On my darling’s rosy cheek 
A tear, delaying, seemed to say— 


And would have said, if tear could speak— 
** How shall I ever get away ?” 

For on that bright and ‘velvet ground, 
As yet untouched by Time or Care, 

No track, no furrow could be found, 
And so perforce it lingered there. 


As dewdrop in the shining light 
Of joyous summer’s golden ray 
Will fade and die on roseleaf bright, 
And sink in gladness quite away, 
So gently died my darling’s tear, 
By smiles and dimples chased away, 
With no more thought of grief or fear, 
Than dewdrop has of winter’s day. 
REA. 


The above words are set to music by Berthold Toms, and published as a song 
by Novello and Co. 
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How frequently we have forced 
upon us the conviction, that this 
life is a season of heterogeneous 
alliances, a theatre of incongruous 
juxtapositions! Whether we take the 
spiritual or natural, the zesthetical 
or commonplace, the lofty or lowly, 
aspects of life, we find to prevail a 
nearness often implying distance, 
union often existing with severance, 
or outward resemblance investing 
real dissimilarity. 

We are writing in the days of 
autumn, the latter days of cereal 
September, when the brightness of 
the departing summer lingers beside 
the fogs and frosts of coming winter, 
the chilly morning leading occasion- 
ally to an afternoon of remarkable 
serenity, wherein the charming song- 
ster of autumn throws up his cheer- 
ful lay into the quiet sky, and when 
the gossamers float leisurely across 
the fields that rustle under our feet, 
and remind us how the harvest is 
gathered to many a homestead over 
the broad country side. A few days 
ago, we were reminded how suin- 
mer and autumn were for a moment 
standing side by side, previous to 
the departure of one, like two sisters 
at the home of a friend ere one 
must set out for a distant land: re- 
minded by seeing a few swallows 
flitting in front of sunset, while close 
at hand we had started a flock of 
chattering birds feeding on a large 
hawthorn tree—just as we see them 
in winter, when the rigour of Nor- 
way and other lands has sent them 
down to our milder climate. The 
same tidings met us on the common 
we went to see, where the still 
blooming heather stood side by 
side with bracken fern, here and 
there caught by early frosts and 
turned to a brownish hue.’ Possibly 
we two wandering there enjoyed 
more fully the beauty of that still 
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evening, touched as it was with just 
a spice of melancholy for the flying 
summer, from the fact of its. bearing 
unmistakably upon it the features of 
pensive autumn. How still it was 
in the bed of heather-bloom beneath 
the glaucous arms, low spreading, of 
that great Scotch fir! You could 
scarcely hear the murmur of any 
breeze among the whispering bran- 
ches, but only the gentle tone of 
a wood-dove calling from a grove 
hard by, while the rich colouring of 
the west harmonised with the peace 
of the broad common. It was like 
listening to the low breathing of 
earth, before she sank to sleep. 
Theme for much thought and 
wonder, possibly for some sorrow, 
is there in seeing some little fair- 
haired girl, of a few summers, play- 
ing about the knees of her grand- 
papa, white with the frosts of many 
winters. For wonder—because, look- 
ing on that fragile and pretty little 
figure so full of life and spirits ex- 
uberant, we cannot but feel sur- 
prised however she can arrive at 
old age, when we reflect on the 
manifold perils of the way: for 
wonder also, how the generations 
of men people the world with fresh 
and elastic youth, as the last gener- 
ation surely and with accumulated 
experience passes away. If that 
kindly and much-experienced grand- 
papa could but impart his gathered 
wisdom to the child, with how 
goodly a store would she set out! 
She, however, in many years, if God 
pleases, through gleams of intense 
happiness and long passages of 
misery, through strength and weari- 
ness, by a few strong loves and 
numerous dislikes, by ardour of hope 
and the sickness of hope deferred, 
by conflict with black iniquity and 
struggling into the light of life, 
(wherein may she ever abide),—must 
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that merry little woman become 
prepared for the evening of life, and 
changed from a laughing elf of the 
sunshine into the kindly woman, 
bearing her years with cheerfulness, 
abounding in usefulness to others, 
and waiting quietly for the time 
when she likewise must pass over to 
the majority. 

Through how many changes and 
sorrows and joys has white-hair 
come ! through how many has gol- 
den-hair to pass! which should in 
very truth be counted the happiest ? 
We cannot hesitate about the answer, 
whenever white-hair has led a con- 
sistent, Christian course along his 
years. He has gone through it all, 
and come safely out, Thinking of the 
many and terrible perils of the way, 
we feel a large satisfaction that one 
more pilgrim is in sight of his rest : 
and have a strong yearning over 
that little wayfaring stranger now 
only setting out, hoping that golden- 
hair may as successfully be guided 
past all rocks and quicksands of life, 
and anchor at last as securely within 
the bar. Blithe merry-heart sets out 
with exuberance of life and spirits, 
but without experience: grave age 
comes in with large knowledge, but 
with loss of strength and vivacity. 
Both must reach a like old age ; and 
it is pleasant to consider that on 
going out of the narrow chamber of 
this life, all the weakness and sorrow 
are left behind, but all the experience 
unto wisdom retained. 

How immeasurably unlike the 
view of things severally taken by 
grandpapa and child! how different 
their estimate of the continuance of 
things visible, of the worth of things, 
or of their power over us! The 
child’s single-eye view of creation is 
akin to that of Adam in the garden : 
all are to minister to its delight: of 
danger it is blissfully ignorant: of 
death it knows nothing. The old 
man’s double-eyed viewed of life is 
allied to that of the Master in that 
other garden, who was passing 
through trial into tranquillity. 
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Only a few days ago we were 
enjoying a collection of paintings at 
a certain autumn exhibition, where 
the contrasts of subjects placed side 
by side was most marked, as must 
generally be the case at any collec- 
tion of pictures, where ludicrous 
combinations are sometimes found. 
You get some peaceful Italian scene, 
of old ruins coming out against: pale 
blue hills with a tangled foreground, 
out of which rises a solitary stone 
pine: set side by side with a prison 
scene — great stone walls, dimly 
lighted by massive grating of win- 
dow, one solitary figure crouching 
as in despair. Or you may finda 
study of witches in Macbeth, glower- 
ing over their malignant pot, with 
haggard and fierce faces partially lit 
from fire below, set against a por- 
trait of ‘ Mabel,” looking out into 
the sunlight which burnishes her 
neatly-arranged hair, and wearing 
an absent expression, of sorrow or 
joy you know not, as though dwell- 
ing on some life-passage set forth in 
the book suspending from her hand. 
After you have gazed long on some 
wonderful rendering of sunset among 
the higher clouds, over the sea, with 
a bold headland gleaming with the 
last purple light, it comes like a sud- 
den shock to turn your eyes and see 
a copy of two dogs fighting ; or even 
a large canvas devoted to a broad 
sketch of sea sand without force or 
meaning. Again, we now and then 
find the striking incongruity to arise 
from difference of treatment, and in 
the diversity of handling similar 
subjects: one painting being free, 
clear, and natural; another,laboured, 
obscure, and unnatural. It isa ter- 
rible trial for an inferior or second- 
rate picture to be placed side by 
side with one of surpassing merit 
—it stands achance of being passed 
by altogether. This contrast and 
great diversity of pictures, in any 
such exhibition, form its great charm, 
even while we may be startled at 
some glaring incon gruity ofpaintings 
placed side by side. 
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If we chance to find ourselves 
stranded on some railway-station 
when the express “has just gone, 
sir,” as a porter complacently in- 
forms us, and turn to beguile the 
next half-hour at the book-stall, we 
shall probably be struck most of all 
by the extraordinary combination 
of literary matter brought together, 
both in diversity of newspapers and 
variety of books. The Sporting Life 
is not far from the Gospel Trumpet ; 
while Zhe Record jostles the JVon- 
conformist. Not far from Sartor is 
the Saturday Review, and Bell’s 
Life touches The Times. For con- 
trast of literary work, see the Quar- 
terly adjoining the London Fournal, 
or Fraser's Magazine resting on 
Chatterbox ! What variety of mental 
work is thus brought together from 
many sources, lying for a day or two 
side by side, then scattered far and 
wide! It would form a curious 
series of views, could we but catch 
sight of the several interiors wherein 
those papers and magazines were 
written, with the forms and features 
of their authors at work: and food 
for study would assuredly be found, 
could we know some of the leading 
points in those authors’ lives : to say 
nothing of the great staff of com- 
positors, printers, and the like, with- 
out whose aid no such curious as- 
semblage of printed matter could be 
brought together. Like a glimpse 
we had, the other day, from the Dis- 
trict Metropolitan Railway, of an 
upper room of one of those long 
terraces so abundant in suburban 
London, where a young girl was 
seen at work at her easel, painting 
near the window, we should have 
here and there an insight into homes 
of kindly indigence, or independent 
affluence, turning to literature for 
livelihood, or fame, or goodinfluence 
let out upon the world. Again, a- 
mong those books of the railway- 
stall, what curious and many-shaded 
contrasts abound! Here is a work 
upon old history, of some little-known 
community; tkere a copy of the 
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last new novel: close at hand stands 
a copy of Afilton adjoining Foe Mil- 
ler’s Jests: a few inches away we 
come toa Cookery Book, side by side 
with a volume of Baker's Travels : 
below we see a translation of Homer 
near a copy of Jz Memoriam. Out 
of the far centuries, over wide con- 
tinents, from many languages, came 
these diversified utterings of many 
minds: what powers of mind, of 
body, of scribes and printers, of 
mendicant travellers and express 
trains, of papyrus leaf and hot press- 
ed paper, were needed to bring this 
mass of printed matter to the rail- 
way-book-stall, and lay it all there in 
clean and clear type, to be purchased 
to-day for a few silver coins! Nights 
of labour and “ days devoid of ease,” 
journeys lone and long, converse in 
cities and times of solitude profound, 
observation of men and things as 
well as seasons of protracted thought, 
have all been required thus to lay in 
our hands these smooth pages, A- 
cross far climes and over long ages, 
thus can the spirits of the past hold 
communion with the modern tra- 
veller, and bring to his spirit some 
high thought or noble aspiration, 
some record of brave deeds, some 
exposition of truth wrought out with 
much toil, or some close personal 
advice like a sign-post on a moor, 
In these pages those old men live 
on, shedding the light of their ex- 
perience upon our modern highways: 
or, otherwise, do writers of to-day 
touch the spirits of their fellows, 
more closely, it may be, than could 
be effected by personal and friendly 
knowledge. It is curious to reflect 
how words of ours may reach those 
as willing to become our friends, as 
we theirs, yet who may never know 
us in the flesh: curious to feel how 
in some subtle, etherial manner, do 
these words of ours bring our spirits 
in mysterious contact with theirs, 
until the reader feels a kinsman in 
the writer. Such a consideration 
causes us to recognise with regret 
the barriers which interpose between 
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ourselves and the mass of those 
our brethren in things pertaining to 
the inner life. Sometimes, as we 
peruse a favourite author, some 
single passage reveals, as with a sun- 
beam, the kinship between us: a 
word may declare us one. In books 
we find delicate shades of mind re- 
vealed, as almost impossible even in 
most friendly conversation : the tone 
of spirit comes out upon the pages, 
as rarely in voice or look. We 
shrink with too great sensitiveness 
from revea‘ing much in conversation 
of our deep essential selves. When 
therefore, some stray passage in an 
author shews us vibrations in the 
heart of another falling in harmony 
with our own, we rejoice as though 
we had lighted on a true friend, side 
by side with whom such passages 
seem to place us. 

A few evenings ago the writer 
stood on the Malvern Hills, on one 
of those days when the transparent 
air shows the distant hills in all 
their distinctness and variety. Far 
in the west rose one range behind 
another, and among them we recog- 
nised one or two old friends of 
former wanderings. At length, as 
we stood some time gazing on the 
blue form of the great Plinlimmon, 
thinking of the beautiful rivers to 
which it gives birth, and musing on 
the scenery of which it is the centre, 
a stranger stepped up and asked us 
to look through his glass; where- 
upon we fell into pleasant chat 
concerning the scenery spread at 
our feet, launching out into two or 
three subjects started incidentally 
in conversation. Now, from what 
home, near or distant, my friend 
emerged to meet us and hold agree- 
able talk on Malvern Hills, we shall 
never know: yet is there something 
delightful in these casual acquaint- 
ances suddenly formed out of the 
vast mass of unknown humanity. 
Some of the most truly pleasurable 
passages in our life have been when 
thus a friend: has suddenly started 
up as we were travelling in some 
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beautiful region. Community of 
interest in any picturesque spot is 
apt to afford common meeting 
ground, as we stand side by side, 
drawn thus from far homes to inter- 
change greetings, and reflect ideas 
mutually on the mind of each. We 
have often thought since then of 
that young Scotchman and his wife 
we met on the top of Snowdon, the 
first time we found ourselves there, 
after walking up from Beddgelert, 
to find the clouds cleared away only 
a few minutes before we reached 
the summit. How much more 
enjoyable was that grand view, with 
some to talk to about it, and re- 
ceive or give explanations about the 
ridges, lakes, mountains, and sea 
below! How useful our little 
Dolland telescope was, in defining 
some distant range, or making out 
some white object lying on the rocks 
below. The Scotchman and our- 
selves mounted that carn of stones 
up there, and had long talk about 
the splendid view; pointing out to 
each other any special feature in 
the prospect ; or recognising some 
hoary summit scaled in days gone 
by. But it was on descending to 
Llanberis we found our friends most 
agreeable company, in beguiling 
away the length of the walk, which 
we expected to take alone. How 
daintily the lady sat on her pony, 
and requested us two not to leave 
her far behind: how we held a 
running fire of conversation, as we 
wended downwards: and what in- 
formation we ourselves gathered 
about Lynton and North Devon 
generally, whence our friends came 
into Wales. Time passed most 
quickly and pleasantly : had 
found friends, from “whom we were 
very loth to part, when the hotel at 
Llanberis engulfed us all. 

When travelling abroad how en- 
joyable it is to come across a fellow- 
countryman, after many days in 
some out-of-the-way corner of a 
distant state: to compare notes of 
travel, and lay plans together, de- 
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tailing any scraps of home news, 
gathered from last papers and 
letters. At the time it is charming 
to speak one’s own language, after 
many days labouring among igno- 
rant and wuncongenial foreigners. 
Scarcely less pleasing is it to meet 
with some delightful chatty com- 
panion on the top of a Highland 
coach—it doubles the charm of 
wood, and rock, and water. If 
you happen to get side by side 
with a man or woman of the right 
sort, how different the journey 
seems, to what it does if you are 
unlucky enough to sit by some 
fussy, grumbling old fellow! What 
a contrast it is to sit by an educated 
gentleman of social tendency, alive 
to every attraction of the road, 
replete with anecdote and notes of 
travel ; to what it would be to be 
placed near such a man as that 
Punch took off in one almanack of 
his, where this man remarks to the 
coachman, as they were passing 
Grasmere Lake, “ You ca’ um all 
Jaks and meers in these parts we ca’ 
um 7izzervoirs wheer 01 come from”! 
Save us from such a companion. 
Thus does our comfort, even in 
travelling, depend very largely upon 
the kind of company we have. 
How many people there are, with 
whom one could not consent to be 
placed side by side for a week’s or 
a month’s travelling on any condi- 
tion whatever ! How few are those 
we know with whom we feel our 
pleasure would be increased in 
moving among among fresh scenes 
and strange hotels, and in encoun- 
tering all the unlooked-for incidents 
and contingencies to which we are 
liable on a journey! A thoroughly 
choice companion should be either 
a fresh acquaintance, with the 
common end in view of enjoying 
everything and taking thing as they 
come, determined to make himself 
agreeable, and whose weak or un- 
congenial side does not turn up in 
afew days with a stranger: or an 
old tried friend, whom we can trust 
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not to distress himself or us should 
plans go wrong, or days prove wet, 
or luggage go astray; who is of 
quiet, equal temperament, ready to 
take patiently any delay or discom- 
fort, yet equally ready to enter 
fully and heartily into all that is 
enjoyable. Such an old friend, 
with a mutual love of beauty or 
sublimity in scenery, is one with 
whom we may be silent for long, 
if disposed to quiet reception of 
things ; one towards whom there is 
no necessity to labour to be agree- 
able, as the foundation of friendship 
lies deeper than that. Above all 
things, save us from a fussy body, 
ever on the look-out for little 
difficulties, and ever exaggerating 
little discomforts: such must remove 
all pleasure in travelling at one 
stroke ; yet it is no rare sight to see, 
in taking a journey where travellers 
abound. Rather commend us to 
such a companion as the gay old 
Indian retired officer, whom we met 
this year by the seashore, and with 
whom we enjoyed a few strolls on 
hills overlooking the broad purple 
ocean ; whose words were full of 
novelty about far places, for he told 
us he had been travelling for the 
last twenty or more years, and had 
been all over Europe. His infor- 
mation about Asiatic mountains was 
pleasing and instructive, as we 
walked along the edge of high cliffs 
above the tide, watching the splen- 
did colouring of the west. 

Strange contacts occur at the sta- 
tions and in the trains of the Under- 
grouud Railway, and all the throng- 
ing, and hurry, and rapidity of change, 
going on there from early morning 
till late in the night, and that day by 
day. ‘The life-history of a group of 
three people, such as are often seated 
side by side, would, if written, pro- 
duce a drama more exciting than the 
wildest of modern novels. Every 
shade of society meets down there, 
often in curious juxtaposition. We 
remember in one compartment once 
meeting a City man of business, 
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tight and eager, fully up in the intri. 
cacies of junctions and changes on 
the line, with business-like expression 
scanning the trade columns of the 
Daily News. Beside him sat an oily 
mechanic, dark of garment, hard of 
hand, smelling like a steam-engine, 
and carrying a workman’s mallet 
held on lap expectantly for his sta- 
tion: countenance such as shows 
signs of grim battle with hard toil. 
Next sat a little girl dressed in blue, 
with long golden hair, and eyes that 
made the most of everything visible, 
a calm forehead, and altogether a 
sweet innocent expression. In the 
corner next sat a darkly-dressed 
young fellow, apparent of good class, 
with rather fine features, who sank 
into a half sleep at each possible mo- 
ment between stations, wearied he 
looked, been up late several nights 
possibly, looking out at the other 
travellers with a distant, dreamy ex- 
pression, rich ring on, well-dressed 
throughout. On our side, a repulsive- 
looking man filled one corner seat, 
‘with old frock coat buttoned to the 
throat, or shocking bad hat, no 
gloves, beardless, with a puckered- 
up mouth ; he had a restless eye, as 
though looking out for enemies or 
‘for dupes—a man to be shunned. 
Next him sat a plain young woman, 
apparently belonging to the class of 
house servants. Side by side with 
her was a smart young soldier, proud 
of his regimentals. Then came a 
lady-like woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, most quiet in demeanour, 
with a still, thoughtful look on her 
pale face of oval contour. We 
remembered being struck with her 
features when she entered the 
compartment, so remarkable were 
they for repose and regularity; mouth 
and chin faultless in curve, clear, 
dark eyes, forehead especially even 
and calm. What a tremendous con- 
trast to that repulsive, buttoned-up 
man in the corner! Our sympathy 
went with this fair stranger, on be- 
half ofher. deep mourning and solemn 
expression, Occasionally, we do 
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come across such faces, but they 
are very rare, and set one musing, 
From our own corner of the carriage 
we quickly emerged as our station 
came, thinking just for a moment of 
this strangely compounded life, and 
what curious combinations of cha- 
racter are to be met with on the 
Underground Railway. 

Side by side: but what a wonder- 
ful difference it makes which side, in 
many instances! We have often all 
the happiness and rest in one side, 
all the misery and toil on the other ; 
all the security and retirement in 
one case, all the exposure and con- 
flict in the other. With what widely 
opposite feelings a man is swayed! 
how contrasted his view of things, 
according as he is on one or the 
other side! Judge and criminal stand 
near together, yet, in effect, how im- 
mensely distant! a distance very 
shortly to be manifested. Time was 
when friendship, even, was a thing 
possible between those two men now 
facing each other ; but now? Again, 
we have seen doctor and patient 
side by side, separated by most terri- 
ble power of disease. In the one 
case we have neat dress, quiet de- 
meanour, scrutinising eye, calm 
countenance, deliberate investiga- 
tion of the case under consultation, 
With what ease and affability, what 
gentleness in pressing queries, what 
alertness to catch a symptom, what 
assuring manner, the old doctor 
studies all the features of the case 
before him! His very presence 
does good, by its ease and masterly 
seeming, as he presses home one 
question after another in all their 
surgical and medical aspects. That 
poor, enfeebled patient by his side, 
brought to humanity’s low ebb, pre- 
sents a wide contrast, in his pale, or 
flushed, or pinched features, and eyes 
that roam restlessly while the limbs 
must needs be still. The icy pas- 
sage of a certain cold shadow before 
his mental vision, may be discussed 
in that keen and searching glance 
he casts into the doctor’s face, as 
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with watch in hand he tests his 
patient’s pulse. Now a few kindly 
words seem to reassure the stricken 
man, as the old doctor “sounds” 
his charge in a variety of ways (as 
gently always as possible), and sits 
by the bed-side for a few minutes 
before going down, while saying a 
word or two on indifferent subjects. 
Side by side are health and sick- 
ness ; strength and weakness ; com- 
fortable enjoyment of life and weary- 
ing pain ; brisk interest in many or- 
dinary subjects of life, and thoughts 
that turn most of all to one theme 
of overwhelming interest. Perhaps 
patient and physician never met in 
life before: strange, they should 
have run their separate courses thus 
only to be placed side by side at 
last! To the doctor, careful and 


conscientious as he may be, it is 
one case among hundreds; to the 
patient how much, under Providence, 
hangs thereon ! 

What a difference it makes occa- 
sionally which side we are on when 
it happens that our landlord or pa- 


tron wants our vote! ‘To be sure, 
it is always from the purest and 
most unselfish, most patriotic mo- 
tives, that our members enter par- 
liament : yet it does sometimes hap- 
pen strangely that our vote loses us 
nothing, or withholding it proves no 
positive gain to us. We may be 
tenants, side by side with Mr. 
Knumbskull, yet how comes it about 
that our common landlord builds 
him that cosy drawing-room, or 
throws out that projection, whereas 
no such addition befals our own 
scanty dwelling? In times of great 
political crises, moreover, it affects 
many a man’s comfort and prosperity 
largely which side he is on; the 
two are there, very near together, 
and it may be he cannot well escape 
ranging himself with this or that. Yet 
accordingly he may arrive at promo- 
tion, and power, and wealth, or smk 
into degradation, weakness, and po- 
verty. And all this when choice of 
‘ 'sidesmay be most difficult. Provided 
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we select the zight, the frue, or 
what to our most careful considera- 
tion appears so, results to ourselves 
are of far less importance than good 
done to the cause of right. How 
often are men obliged to undertake 
some matter, side by side, and to a 
certain extent work together, while 
all the time at heart they are bitter 
foes! This is not unfrequently the 
case at town and city assemblies, 
those necessary ruling powers of our 
civil institutions. Men sit there 
and elbow one another, elected for 
a common purpose, yet who in 
private life are totally opposed, and 
have no interest in common, Un- 
fortunately such private animosity 
comes uppermost at the table of 
civil power, to drown the general 
weal in individual spleen. It be- 
comes honourable when, out of a 
sense of duty, any man takes up 
public work, and for its sake sinks 
all individual interests ; consenting 
to work together, side by side, with 
men he abhors, solely out of mo- 
tives for the general good. 

Many a man owes much of his 
success and consistency in life to 
being brought up side by side with 
good men, whose beneficial influ- 
ence told gradually and silently 
upon their lives, like gentle rain 
upon the grass. ‘The unruliness 
and impetuosity of youth stand 
checked before the calm and orderly 
tenor of the lives of good men. 
Sometimes a man exerts wonderful 
power over others beside him simply 
by the solemnity of his life. We 
can call to mind some few men, 
mostly grave and thoughtful, about 
whom there seemed a_ perpetual 
recognition of the depth of things, 
and who appeared to look past the 
common circumstances and trivial 
details of daily life to its high des- 
tiny in the future. The influence of 
a man like the late Dr. Chalmers is 
wide and powerful, swaying many 
persons towards good — leading 
many to acquire a deeper and more 
spiritual existence. It is good to 
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be placed side by side with such a 
man; we catch something of his 
earnest purpose, and settled con- 
victions, and consistent life. Some 
men have marvellous power over 
other minds, from their own mental 
strength. It may often be difficult 
to define precisely wherein the 
charm consists, yet, as soon as we 
are placed side by side with some 
persons we feel their power, like an 
atmosphere encircling them. It is 
more a pervading something over- 
laying the whole man than any par- 
ticuiar quality we can at once deter- 
mine. To the young especially 
how valuable it is to be placed side 
by side with some staunch warrior 
who wears his armour against wrong 
as a part of himself, and whose 
silent but recurrent influence tells! 
Baseness of every kind stands re- 
buked in the presence of a true 
and deeply-earnest man. We have 
known men and women of so kindly 
a bearing and tone, that those who 
came within their power unwittingly 
assumed a kindred quality — so 
good, so abiding, so diffusive the 
atmosphere of moral persuasion sur- 
rounding one veritably sincere man ! 

What strangely contrasted scenes 
are enacted side by side with only 
a thin house-partition between ! Ur- 
sula is quietly working by the lamp, 
waiting for Fred’s return from the 
City, previous to their spending a 
quiet and homely evening, with 
work, books, and music. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful 
faces, 
Waiting, watching 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 


On the other side of the thin par- 
tition-wall two foreign refugees are 
making merry with riotous friends, 
while gambling, oaths, violent ges- 
ticulations, and clouds of smoke, 
mar the peace of the evening. On 
one side a chamber-wall a grave 
clergyman is preparing his sermon 
for the morrow ; through there, two 
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misguided Fenians are secretly con- 
cocting some devilish design, On 
one side a chamber-wall a mother is 
tending her poor sick boy, stricken 
down by typhus fever, and strangely 
rambling in semi-delirium as the 
hours of night go slowly by. She 
must watch, and wait, and pray, this 
anxious mother, cooling the fevered 
head and parched lips as best she 
may with a marvellous patience— 
wait till the hours go round, and 
pale morning returns. In the next 
room of the adjoining house, mirth 
is rife during the small hours, and 
many feet beat the floor in lively 
dances to exhilirating music ; while 
care is banished, and excitement 
tinges the cheek, and bright gas- 
lights display brilliant dresses, and 
jewelry on many fair wearers. One 
side of a room wall was plain but 
neat furniture, all in its place, a 
bright bit of fire, a tidy and cheer- 
ful wife, a table cleanly laid out for 
Ned, who is expected home every 
minute from the docks. The other 
side of that wall has a slatternly 
woman with unkempt hair and rag- 
ged garments, brooding over a gleed 
nigh going out, and smocking a 
dirty pipe ; while the room is bare, 
filthy, cold, cheerless: the man is 
coming round the corner, uttering 
vile words, staggering under beer 
and spirits, ready to fight with any- 
body; a specimen of humanity fit 
to make the angels weep. Yet, only 
a few inches divide these two 
families, these living side by side. 
One side of a partition-wall finds a 
young student seated at a desk: on 
the walls are book-shelves, holding 
Greek, Latin, French and English 
classics: here and there is some 
painting or sketch cleverly done: 
the student, however, is engaged in 
writing to-night, elucidating some 
principle of Indian finance, or set- 
ting forth the simplicity of reciprocal 
polars : while deeply absorbed in 
one or other of those delightfully 
fascinating subjects, the German 
band next door suddenly strikes up 
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with ‘“ The Watch on the Rhine,” 
full and sonorous in power of haut- 
boy and trombone. How charming 
for the student, who must have quiet 
when composing! how it soothes 
his brain! how thankful he is the 
builder put up (“ran up,” we be- 
lieve is the correct phrase) that 
extremely thin wall ! 

We have often thought what 
curious contrasts present themselves 
in the papers that find their way 
into ‘one’s breast-coat pocket. A 
ticket of lime for our garden may 
jostle a copy of words to an old 
song of Mendelssohn’s written out 
by fair fingers; and this may lie 
beside a photograph of the strangely 
placed block of rock at the top of 
the Llanberis Pass ; while under- 
neath may be a letter on very thin 
paper from our old school-fellow, 
now out at Buenos Ayres; side by 
side with which comes a list of cer- 
tain fossils ; then a notice of poor- 
rate! afterwards may lie below an 
inscription from some quaint old 
tombstone in Cumberland; next 
we may turn up a telegram.—“A 
male stranger just come to town: 
both well ;” then may be a lawyer’s 
letter about that troublesome house 
on hand; and the heterogeneous 
lot of papers, very likely closes with 
some kindly letter from an old and 
tried friend. Many a paper so 
lying in one’s pocket has a history 
of its own, vastly diverse from those 
papers adjoining it. Some breathe 
most genial and friendly ; others, 
bitter and angry and insulting : some 
remind us of the old home-life and 
the scent of sweet-briar under the 
parlour window ; others strike dis- 
may at prospect of months of worry, 
and care, an! expense: some lead 
the mind to dwell on themes philan- 
thropic, or artistic, or scientific; 
others drive away pleasant thoughts, 
and cause instead anxiety and alarm: 
some whisper most kindly words; 
others growl like bears: some quiet 
the heart ; others keep us awake at 
night : some cause us to yearn over 
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them fondly and read them again ; 
others are thrust out of sight : some 
are like the fireside; others like a 
February tempest. 

How terrible it must be to have 
to work side by side with a trea- 
cherous and deadly enemy, ready at 
any moment to spring upon us like 
a tiger! Those poor colliers work- 
ing in the fatal pit at Wigan may 
have been many times within a 
hair’s breadth of an explosion of 
that deadly gas which at last swept 
so great a number out of life in a 
moment. Down in that coal-pit, the 
comparatively healthy air those men 
breathed in an ordinary way may 
have been side by side with foul 
gases, with only a thin measure of 
rock between ; which gases, a blow 
from a pickaxe, a sudden fall of the 
roof, or even a change in the density 
of the atmosphere, may at any 
moment have liberated, to flood the 
mine with death. A fearful pro- 
pinquity that: health and death may 
in such places be said to be to- 
gether ! 

Curious cases sometimes occur, 
when we stand side by side with 
relatives of old friends, brought 
strangely together, yet without any 
knowledge of each other’s presence. 
Not very long ago, the present 
writer was staying at an hotel in 
Scarborough ; on the second morn- 
ing we found, as some of us were 
looking over the visitor’s book, that 
a cousin we had never seen, was 
staying in the same house. We 
rang for the waiter: the gentleman 
had left by the eight-o’clock train 
that morning, having gone by the 
omnibus to the station. It was 
rather curious that, on returning 
from an early ramble, the writer 
should have stayed at the door of 
the hotel, watching two or three 
gentlemen set out, and among them 
doubtless our cousin. It is remark- 
able how near we were to meeting 
each other, yet were directly whirled 
quickly into far separation. Speak- 
ing of Scarborough, reminds one 
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naturally of the sea. What a vast 
difference it must make to one’s 
thoughts and occupations in bye 
hours, to one’s health and appetite, 
whether we live in a district where 
thick smoke fills the air and fre- 
quently obsures the sun; where tall 
factories and black chimnies abound; 
where the eyes rests on little but 
straight, hard lines .and grimy or 
dingy colours ; where, moreover, the 
natives are a coarse and dirty lot, 
for the most part, of low amuse- 
ments and unclean faces—or whether 
we live beside the fresh, clear sea, 
with pure air and wide, open pros- 
pects and sense of freedom, beneath 
a clear sky, with the grand tone of 
the waves often in our ears, with 
printless sands to entice our foot- 
Steps, with our windows scanning 
the far purple of the sea, and taking 
the reflection of a hundred sunsets ! 
How differently our thoughts would 
be apt to move, influenced by two 
such opposite classes of surround- 
ings! how contrasted the themes 
Started for meditation by such varied 
scenes, lying side by side such two 
houses! How much easier health 
exists by the seaside, with its clean 
breezes and life-giving ozone, than 
among dense and foul air of many 
works and factories; where it has 
happened that the pestilent fumes 
of chemical works have killed all the 
trees within two miles round, whose 
gaunt and naked arms seem to cry 
out to heaven against the deadly 
nuisance ! 

Side by side with our own modest 
cottage, we would like to have the 
sweet influence of a leaping, moun- 
tain torrent, ever filling the air with 
a delightful murmur, looking down 
on to whose sparkling water pel- 
lucid, going by with most charming 
monotony, we could gaze motionless 
by the hour, when leisure moments 
recurred. As compared with a look- 
out on to a dead wall, above which 
countless black-topped chimnies vol- 
ley forth dense fumes of deleterious 
smoke, how vastly preferable to 
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have a great lichen-stained rock in 
the middle of our garden, of pic- 
turesque outline and colour,whereon 
may grow stonecrops, heather, ferns, 
and other wildlings. Beyond this we 
would like an alluvial meadow or 
two, green throughout the year, and 
over this some great mountain, 
soaring boldly into the sky, certain- 
ly over 2000 feet high, and often 
gathering fleecy clouds about its 
hoary head, high above larch groves 
fringing its flanks. On long and 
leisurely evenings, when work was 
over, methinks it would bé pleasant 
to live side by side with such 
favoured variety of stream, dale, and 
rocky heights, and to ramble at will 
among ever-changing combinations 
of cliff, wood, and water. During 
autumn evenings, it could do us no 
harm to sit in long silence at an 
eastern window, and watch the 
moon so peacefully rising above a 
dark line of wavy hills. 

Verily, one’s surroundings about 
home must considerably influence 
us, though we may perceive it not. 
How different a thing life at such a 
home must be to many a poor child’s 
grimy existence in squalid courts, 
shut out from every grace and 
beauty of the world! How such 
children would fondle a cowslip! 
What would they think, if they could 
suddenly be placed by the tide as it 
was rolling in before a smart breeze, 
while the sky was one blaze of crim- 
son cloud? Surely there would be 
glee at the sight, and the clapping 
of little hands, and many a merry 
laugh, with longing to remain side 
by side with such things of beauty, 
We wonder how some poor children 
grow up at all, much more how they 
can arrive at honourable age, amid 
the filth and depravity, and foul 
words and evil deeds, of so many 
streets and courts of our great towns, 
where so many poor little children 
must be brought up. What allow- 
ances must be made for people, who 
from childhood have only known 
the low precincts and depraved 
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habits, and impure air of such places ! 
Side by side with squalor and sin, 
what power is needed to lead young 
spirits to the light! No wonder so 
many pass into a life of corruption 
and foul deeds: their surroundings, 
savouring of the night, must prove 
an inducement towards deeds of 
darkness, rather than to what is 
good. It is a good, yea, a noble 
effort towards improving the young 
among the very poor, when kind 
friends unite to send the children in- 
to the country, the children of Lon- 
don especially, when for one brief 
day they may breathe pure air, and 
catch a glimpse of the bounty of the 
fields. Side by side with daisies 
and primroses, within sound of free 
blackbirds, or otherwise among new- 
mown hay, how different such child- 
ren must feel, as sights and sounds 
of country life enter their little minds 
with all the freshness of a new crea- 
tion ! 

We come now to speak of the 
grave consequences that befal us 
from the character of those among 
whom we are constrained to dwell. 
Good, beneficent, kindly people— 
how they raise the standard of our 
life and happiness! evil, malignant, 
virulent persons—how they lower 
our morality and enjoyment! Each 
day of their lives are most men sadly 
reminded of the mixed population 
among which perforce they live. Ill- 
blended people crop up on so many 
different occasions: harsh, selfish, 
grasping men assert themselves so 
forcibly : perncious, overbearing, and 
malignant individuals, injure our 
peace so often, that it soothes our 
suspicion of strangers, and calms 
down our sense of wrong, whenever 
we come side by side with one gen- 
tle and true man of heart. We 
breathe more freely, in a moral 
point of view: our hearts are grati- 
fied, as when we look upon some 
goodly design of God. It is most 
true, and sad as true, that many of 
the sufferings of men arise from 
dwelling side by side with unprin- 
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cipled persons. And it is lament- 
ably apparent how much more 
powerful for evil the majority of 
men are than for good. One base 
spirit, of no right principle of action,,. 
given over by himself to ungodly 
deeds and crafty plans, to waylay 
and injure unoffending people, is 
able to poison a whole neighbour- 
hood. ‘Those who are constrained 
to abide near such a reprobate will 
most likely suffer acutely ; either by 
sustaining direct personal wrong, or 
from a sense of great injustice to 
others, and the resentment the mind 
vividly feels at foul actions per- 
petrated with apparent impunity. 
Many aman suffering under some 
cruel wrong, and dw elling often on 
the many injuries he must stand 
quietly by and see inflicted on other 
and gentle people, has cried out in 
his soul—“ Woe is me, that I am 
constrained to dwell with Mesech, 
and to have my habitation among 
the tents of Kedar !” 

There is one good thing: there 
are considerable distances among 
the stars. Maybe, some time or 
other, we shall realise them. 

We suppose no scene affords so 
great contrasts of diversified hu- 
manity as the Downs on the Derby 
Day. There are brought together 
the highest and the lowest, the best 
and worst: there are princes and 
thimble-ring adepts; dukes and 
gipsies ; marchioness and Perdita ; 
grave old judges and adroit pick- 
pockets ; travelling Welsh harpists, 
and noisy organ-grinders ; elegantly- 
dressed youths with light dust coats, 
and veils, and delicate kids ; frowsy, 
low Jews, who look as though they 
had emerged from a cellar; neatly- 
dressed girls, with fresh “ morning 
faces” and frank eyes, side by side 
possibly with tight-pantalooned vil- 
lains in snuff-coloured long coat, 
and devoid of collar, but with a sort 
of hairy boatman’s cap above greasy 
locks plastered down beside their 
ears, and holding a crooked ashen 
stick ; clergymen and tumbling play- 
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ers; four-in-hand beside a coster- 
monger’s cart ; some of the leading 
members of the government and re- 
turned convicts; plainly dressed 
English gentlemen, and gaudy Eas- 
terns ; vociferous Yankees and silent 
Germans ; with all that motley as- 
semblage ‘of gamesters, dealers in 
extraordinary curiosities, men sup- 
posing themselves musical, and of 
others trafficing in all the wants of 
mankind. One would wonder where 
some of the rare specimens of human- 
ity come from, and what they do in 
common life; for you see at the 
Derby queer people who never 
seem to come forward at any other 
time. All this heterogeneous com- 
pany is brought together from the 
four winds, placed side by side on 
the Epsom Downs, for a few short 
hours once in the year: then scat- 
tered again into ten thousand differ- 
ent homes. The Downs are verit- 
ably “common” ground for the 
time ; but how immensely diverse 
the homes of those there collected ! 

Two men shall sit side by side, 
as in a railway- carriage, reading 
the same paper, dressed much 
alike, discussing some common 
topic ; yet really as opposed to one 
another as the poles of the earth. 
If we look down to the bottom of 
their real individual life, two such 
men—in purpose, taste, intellect, 
channels of thought, hopes, and 
feelings—may have scarcely a point 
in common. One may look out on 
life as a theatre for enjoyment, or 
for acquiring wealth: the other as 
an arena whereon to train spirits 
for a higher life. One sees its 
money value in everything: the 
other tries to find in things the 
intention of their Creator. One 
may view things in the light of 
selfish acquirement: the other not 
so. One may be narrow in thought 
and feeling, bound down to a little 
grove of daily occupations: the 
other expansive mentally, soaring 
at times far beyond the contracted 
sphere of his common work in the 
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world. Yet outwardly there is 
scarcely a difference in two such 
people: we might at first sight mis- 
take one for the other. The germs 
of what opposite characters exist in 
schoolboys conning their tasks on 
the same forms! One will develop 
into the conscientious clergyman ; 
another into the pothouse drudge, 
One develops slowly into the able 
orator of the House of Commons ; 
another becomes a low comic singer. 
One storms every height before him, 
and sits at length as Chancellor 
on the woolsack ; another makes a 
butcher. 

Full of life and spirits, three 
schoolboys are out for a holiday, 
revelling in the day’s freedom, en- 
joying fresh air and sunshine, as 
they wend out of High Street, and 
by and bye turn off along woodland 
ways and grassy fields, until they 
arrive at a quiet little village, slum- 
bering away its life these autumn 
afternoons. Turning off the road, 
they approach the peaceful church- 
yard, resting in the mild sunshine 
just as in the far olden, when hearts 
now sleeping beneath the great 
yew-tree, that touches the windows 
of the ancient church, were busy 
dreaming, planning, loving, hating, 
hoping, enjoying, and suffering, That 
church is very old, and in parts 
good Norman; has not yet been 
restored ; smells of a far-gone time, 
like the faded crimson of the squire’s 
great pew; and is greatly interesting, 
among other reasons, because of 
the successive generations of men 
who from time to time have come 
up and worshipped within its walls, 
Yet these three boys don’t bestow 
much attention on the architecture, 
or stay to read any old or quaint 
inscriptions on the mossy grave- 
stones. What is their object here, 
this calm, autumn afternoon? Sit 
on this white stile and you will see. 
Even these uproarious lads are 
struck with the great size and far- 
spreading branches of yonder great 
yew, which must number more than 
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one thousand years! But see: they 
are going to the far side the sacred 
spot: to those three chesnut-trees : 
now we have it, as they begin a 
perfect cannonade on the branches 
with sticks and stones, kept up for 


-an hour and longer with night hard 


work. Surely some mysterious 
charm must invest those bitter 
horse-chesnuts! Now at last they 


cease, after filling all pockets and 


sundry bags and _ handkerchiefs : 
then slowly and with many devia- 
tions turn homewards, nay, school- 
wards, in the falling evening. How 


jovial they are! how playful in 


remarks to market women returning 
home! how they delight in pinning 
a firework wheel to old “ Mother 
‘Cox’s” door (where all the toffy is 
bought), and letting it off, to the 
great astonishment of that respect- 
able old lady! How friendly those 
entwined arms, as they slowly pass 
up the town, and turn in at the 
gates of the court of the old school ! 
But of those three thus closely side 
by side, and occasionally vowing 
eternal friendship, where are now 
the homes! How opposed the 
reality of the life of each, to that 
imagined in those early days! How 
little they have seen or heard of 
each other since! One is now a 
successful merchant at Beunos 
Ayres: one lost to knowledge 
somewhere in the wilds or cities of 
Canada: while the third (alas for 
his keen penetration in the intrica- 
cies of the Greek tongue!) is at 
this moment, we believe, tending 
cattle on Australian plains. 

How we are again and again 
forcibly reminded that life means 
dwelling side by side with men of 
various moulds, and implies contact 
at one time or other with men and 
women of all shades of opinion, 
and a multitude of gradations in 
thought, feeling, desires, and pur- 
pose! We must perforce encounter 
people of utterly opposed frame of 
mind, and no few of unfriendly or 
downright malignant intentions ; 
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between whom we shall probably 
meet with many varieties of charac- 
ter before we arrive at one or two 
staunch friends, true of heart and 
leal ; men on whom we can to any 
extent rely. Hence great caution 
is soon felt to be needed with 
strange people, which ought not to 
run into distrust of everybody, but 
such as experience declares to be 
very necessary in passing through 
this world of humanity so curiously 
and multifariously compounded, 
Two or three sharp raps from those 
we trust in early life, two or three 
blows in the back, in no way 
deserved, are very apt to shew us 
the need of careful dealing with 
strangers. There are so many 
rogues and reprobates at large in 
the world, that quiet people are 
often taken aback. None of us are 
as we ought to be: but some men 
commit wrong and foul dealing so 
determinedly and frequently, that 
they are very fortunate who can 
steer clear of such; often very 
difficult in so mixed a condition of 
society. How grateful and sooth- 
ing to all our best feelings it is, 
after such dire conflict, to come 
side by side with a right honest 
man, of stern sense of justice and 
deep, kindly feelings! It is like 
finding a brother in the wilds of 
Tartary. Though not quite such 
a rarity, it is scarcely to be called 
common. And how often it happens 
that those we like most, or who 
seem most kindly, are removed from 
us in some vexatious way, or are 
so placed, socially and materially, 
that intercommunication of family 
becomes rare! So that we some- 
times ardently long for a bright 
occasion when contact shall be 
communion, and each fresh spirit 
that alights beside us shall be felt 
to be congenial; when those who 
are, or have been, as one shall be 
re-united, and there shall be no 


more separation. 
H.P., F.G.S. 
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Every age looks with considerable 
curiosity on the details respecting 
the ages that preceded it, just as we 
read with eagerness Indian or Au- 
stralian journals, Distance lends 
enchantment to the view, and the 
smallest particulars of the daily life 
of those who are of us, and yet 
separated by the diameter of the 
earth, inspire us with interest. Their 
opinions, disputes, legislative enact- 
ments, police reports, even to their 
advertisements, are perused with far 
greater attention than if we dwelt 
among them. If we are concerned 
to know the minute records of those 
with whom we can communicate by 
post and by telegraph, we must, 
@ fortiori, gaze with lively interest 
on the chronicles of those from 
whom we are parted by a whole 
century, and with whom we can 
only converse in a language of 
which no living being possesses the 
key. The same means that would 
communicate to us the sayings and 
doings of our colonial cousins shall 
enlighten us as to the proceedings 
of our ancestors. Before us lay cer- 
tain sheets of paper, never very 
white, but now browned with time. 
They are printed in three columns, 
and are about the size of the 
Atheneum, We take up one, and 
see the heading—“ THE Lonpon 
CHRONICLE, from Saturday, Fune 
29, 4o Tuesday, Fuly 2, 1771. 
No. 2270.” It isan Old Newspaper, 
price twopence-halfpenny. It con- 
sists of eight pages, and is made up 
of letters addressed to the printer, 
of paragraphs and scraps of news, 
of advertisements, occasional essays 
or reviews, anecdotes, bits of scan- 
dal, and such fragments of foreign 
intelligence as could be obtained in 
those days, all intermingled together 
without any apparent special arrange- 


ment. As for parlimentary reports 
or editorial leaders, they were then 
scarcely known. This sheet may 
be said to bear the same relation to 
the leading journals of 1871 as an 
old-fashioned stage-waggon bears to 
an express train. Let us study now, 
for a few minutes, our Old News- 
paper, and we shall behold some 
strange pictures of the past. 

An existence, new to us, opens 
before us. George III. reigns, and 
Lord North governs. We possess 
no railways, no steamers, no gas, 
no cabs, no telegraph. If we wish 
to proceed from Westminster to the 
Exchange, we hail a hackney-coach, 
summon a waterman, or hire a 
chair. We carry our swords with 
us, for we may be attacked by foot- 
pads, if we are out in the dark 
alone. The debates in parliament 
are commencing to attract the at- 
tention of the country, and Charles 
Fox is beginning to take the House 
by storm. The patrician element 
is in the ascendant; but Alderman 
John Wilkes is being elected a 
sheriff in the teeth of the Adminis- 
tration. Royalty is divine, and 
aristocracy semi-divine. Lord Chat- 
ham bursts into tears when George 
III. spoke to him kindly; and 
authors wait for hours in noblemen’s 
anterooms, to beg permission to 
present a fulsome dedication, and 
to receive in payment five guineas, 
Fine gentlemen make coarse jokes, 
and fine ladies laugh merrily at 
them. Members of Parliament ac- 
cept £500 for their votes, and men 
of fashion slip gracefully Lord 
North’s bribes under their ruffles. 
The new club at Almack’s is opened. 
The sweet, lovely women painted 
by Reynolds meet us at every turn, 
through their rouge, their pearl 
white, and their black patches ; for 
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Nature is not in the mode, and 
beauty is only beautiful when 
adorned, or rather disfigured, the 
most. We can attend the Duke of 
Hamilton’s wedding, and behold 
him marry his bride with a curtain- 
ring. We can hear Charles Fox 
cursing over the cards, and Lord 
March shouting over the odds at 
Newmarket. We encounter the 
crowd struggling. to see the Vio- 
letta, or the Gamperini, at the 
Opera House. We go to Covent 
Garden to applaud Garrick in 
“ Richard ITIL,” and to the Hay- 
market to laugh at Foote in the 
“West Indian.” We halt to ob- 
serve the quality, the maccaronis, 
and the fine ladies trooping to the 
masquerade or to Madame Cornely’s. 
The great English are terribly dis- 
solute ; they gamble, swear, drink ; 
import singing and dancing women, 
upon whom they squander fortunes. 
The middle classes are extravagant 
beyond measure ; they dice, dance, 
drink, and frequent Vauxhall, Rane- 
lagh, and the Ridottos. Fleet mar- 
riages are common, and the prac- 
tice of matrimony itself is falling into 
contempt and suspicion. Inebri- 
ated, unbelieving parsons abound, 
ready to lick their patron’s shoes, 
to take a hand at faro, to hold a 
swearing: match with the best ; and 
quite willing—the bottle in one 
hand and the prayer-book in the 
other—to invoke the blessings of 
the Church on any runaway couple 
that may require their services. 
Dr. Johnson is helping himself, with 
his fingers, to lump-sugar at Mrs. 
Thrale’s, or carousing with Percy, 
and Langton, and Goldsmith, and 
Boswell at the “ Turk’s Head.” 
Smollett, the Scotch surgeon, de- 
lights us with Zhe Adventures of 
Roderick Random and Feregrine 
Pickle, whilst Richardson, the book- 
seller, draws thetears of thesentimen- 
tal over the sorrows of the virtuous 
Pamela. That admirer of muscular 
Christianity, Henry Fielding, has 
regaled us with the exciting records 
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of the careers of Joseph Andrews 
and Tom Jones; and the Rev. 
Laurence Sterne has interested the 
world in his narrative of “ A Senti- 
mental Journey.” Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds paints the prettiest faces in 
England; and Oliver Goldsmith, 
after having given to his country 
that most kindly and simple-minded 
of clergymen, “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” is doomed to die of poverty 
and sickness when only forty-four 
years old. We are in the age of 
the “ Beefstake Club,” amidst such 
men as Fox, Sheridan, Selwyn, An- 
drews, Arabin, C. Bannister, Saville, 
Carey, Lord Galway—in the age of 
the greatest wits, the best actors, 
the most accomplished dramatists, 
and the most unprincipled men that 
ever flourished in England. 

Now, let us see what the public 
press records. The whole first 
page of the number in question of 
the London Chronide is filled with 
a translation of the journal of M. de 
Bougainville, the French navigator 
in the Falkland Islands and the 
Indian Archipelago, in the years 
1763 and 64. ‘Travels in those 
days were far more eagerly perused 
than now; for the earth had not 
been so well explored, and all that 
seemed to throw more light on 
physical geography was gladly re- 
ceived, ‘The first passage of interest 
in the second page is the following: — 
“Translation of the original affidavit 
of the Chev. d’Eon, as sworn by him 
before the Lord Mayor last Satur- 
day at the Mansion House, touch- 
ing the policies of insurance that 
have made so much noise. The 
Chevalier would have given before 
his affidavit to the public, who have 
so impatiently expected it, had he 
not been obliged to take the advice 
of his friends and protectors in 
France as well as in England, 
“Charles d’Eon de Beaumont, knight 
of the Royal Military Order of 


‘St. Louis, captain of Dragoons, an- 


cient Aide-de-Camp of my Lord 
the Marshal, Prince Duke and 
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Count de Broglio; Censor Royal 
for History and the Belles Lettres 
in France, and formerly Minister 
Plenipotentiary of his own most 
Christian Majesty, to the King of 
Great Britain, residing now in Petty 
France, Westminster, swears and 
makes oath.” Then the deponent 
proceeds to declare that he never 
had any part in the policies of 
insurance that had been made re- 
lating to his person. “That he 
never touched a guinea from any 
person or persons, on account of 
said insurances ; that he never would 
enter into negotiations with any 
persons, however considerabie the 
sums that had been offered to him, 
and which haveamounted to £25,000, 
to prove his sex. That he had not 
received any sum to make this 
journey ; that he had made it 
voluntarily, to avoid all suspicion 
and the vexation that this public 
jobbing has involuntarily occasioned 
to him, as well as for his health and 
particular affairs, protesting, on his 
honour, that he is not interested for 
a single shilling in the aforesaid 
policies. What this public jobbing 
consisted of is not clearly explained, 
though we can pretty weli imagine ; 
but the notions of public honour are 
so lax that a diplomatist of Euro- 
pean reputation is constrained to 
take a solemn oath that he is not 
speculating on public credulity, and 
that he does not intend to defraud 
the unwary. 

In all ages there have been 
mysteries. In 1871 the political 
principles of Mr. Disraeli are a 
mystery. Why Mr. Bruce should 
be permitted to mismanage the 
Home affairs, and Mr, Ayrton be 
allowed to display his total ignor- 
ance of the rudiments of Art, as 
well as his especial knack for mak- 
ing offensive observations, are mys- 
teries that probably will remain 
unsolved during our days. In 1771 
Charles Genevieve Louise Auguste 
Timothié d’Eon de Beaumont, by 
turns a dashing officer, a distin- 
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guished politician, a brilliant writer, 
and a fascinating woman, was the 
all-absorbing mystery. His career 
had been a singularly adventurous 
one. The son of an advocate, and 
king’s councillor of Tonnerre d’Eon, 
in early youth he displayed extra- 
ordinary skill in manly exercises 
and at the same time produced two 
important political and _ historical 
essays which gave him his reputa- 
tion. When twenty-seven years old, 
he was sent by the Prince de Conti, 
director of the Secret Ministry of 
Louis XV., to fulfil a delicate mission 
in Russia. He reached St. Peterburgh, 
in the character of an accomplished 
woman ; was introduced to the 
Empress Elizabeth, won her favour, 
and was appointed herreader. The 
lady companion worked so well on 
the mind of her Imperial mistress, 
that France gained the Russian 
alliance. For a considerable time 
Mdlle. d’Eau—as the Epicene reader 
was designated —was the medium of 
all the secret correspondence, be- 
tween His Most Christian Majesty 
and the Empress of the North. 
After a journey to Paris, where 
d’Eon was rewarded by the King 
with the cross of St. Louis, a lieu- 
tenancy in a Dragoon regiment, and 
the Secretaryship to the Legation at 
St. Petersburgh, he returned to the 
northern capital as the brother of 
the former lady reader. Her Majesty 
does not appear to have detected 
the stratagem, or possibly preferred 
d’Eon in his new guise. At all 
events, the Chevalier was highly 
successful. He intrigued in favour 
of his master, and caused the fall of 
the Grand Chancellor Bistrecheff, 
who was replaced by-Count Woron- 
zow, a partisan of France. In time 
d’ Eon became Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at St. Petersburgh, but had to 
resign his post owing to ill-health. 
On leaving, Count Woronzow ex- 
pressed regrets at his departure, 
though his first journey had cost 
Russia 200,000 men, and fifteen 
millions of rubles. To which the 
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minister replied, that at all events the 
Empress had acquired everlasting 
glory. Glory, according to the 
Frenchman’s view, was an ample 
compensation for any number of 
lives, any waste of treasure. D’Eon 
returned home with a new treaty 
between France, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark ; but tired of diplo- 
macy, he abandoned protocals for 
the sword. He fought with distinc- 
tion in several battles, and at Aster- 
wick, with half a squadron of Dra- 
goons, he captured a battalion of 
the enemy. 

When he recovered from his 
wounds, he was sent to London, as 
Secretary of Legation to the Duke of 
Nevernois ; and soon after, having 
beaten the English Government by 
the speed of his intelligence, he was 
appointed to the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. 
James. Here his prosperity ceased, 
and reverses began to fall upon him. 
Devoted as the Chevalier was to 
French interests, he had powerful 
enemies at Versailles, ready to effect 
his ruin, notwithstanding the great 
services he had rendered his country, 
Mad. de Pompadour, jealous of his 
influence and of his secret correspon- 
dence with the King, and, woman- 
like, unable to brook that Louis 
should have any confidential adviser 
other than herself, with her satellites 
plotted against him, to such purpose 
that the weak-mirided monarch recal- 
led him. D’Eon sent his resignation, 
but declined to return to Paris, hav- 
ing no inclination to become person- 
ally acquainted with the interior of the 
Bastille. The Count de Guerchy re- 
quired at first D’Eon to act as his 
Secretary of Embassy,towhich D’Eon 
refused ; and in his turn he accused 
de Guerchy of having endeavoured 
to poison him, by administering to 
him some Champagne containing 
opium. Undignified reproaches were 
banded between the two diplo- 
matists. 
Court of King’s Bench, which found 
that the attempt to poison had been 
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proved, and the Count de Guerchy 
had to retire from England. The 
Chevalier remained master of the 
situation, for no other French Minis- 
ter was appointed in London. 

The King had so much confidence 
in him that he permitted him to re- 
present France officiously, if not offi- 
cially, and for his past services His 
Majesty awarded him a pension 
12,000 francs per annum, For fo? 
teen years the Chevalier resided in 
England, during which time he never 
forgot his nationality, and he never 
allowed an opportunity to escape 
wherein he could serve his country. 
It is said that the English Govern- 
ment had offered him £50,000 for 
certain state papers, and that he, 
with an incorruptibility seldom met 
with in an age when every man had 
his price, declined the tempting offer, 

D’Eon, having publicly appearing 
on several occasions as a woman, 
society, in 1771, when he was 43 
years of age, was making itself 
busy in speculating as to his sex. 
Discussions arose on the subject ; 
and, as Mr, Wilkie Collins affirms, no 
Englishmen can differ on any subject 
under the sun without being pre- 
pared to back their opinions, wagers 
were laid to heavy amounts, and se- 
veral attempts at abduction were 
made to enable the disputants to set- 
tle the question. D’Eon, to save 
himself from annoyances, was com- 
pelled to absent himself from Lon- 
don, and for some months he travel- 
led in Ireland. ‘“ Za Roi est mort; 
vive la Roi !” cried the French. Louis 
the Well-beloved succeded Louis 
XV.; and in 1775 an edict was pro- 
mulgated, permitting the return of 
the Chevalier to France, and restor- 
ing upon him full protection of per- 
son and property, on condition that 
his lips should be sealed as to the past. 
The Marquis de Prunevaux was 
even sent to London to arrange 
with his creditors— for D’Eon was 
not economical in his ways; but the 
negotiation fell through, Eventually, 
however, the French Government 
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paid a handsome sum to Lord Fer- 
rars to redeem certain state papersde- 
posited with him by D’Eon, as secu- 


rity for some considerable advances. ’ 


In 1777 the Chevalier returned 
to France, after receiving a letter 
from M. de Vergeunes, enclosing a 
safe-conduct, and insisting, by order 
of the King, on. his resuming his 
proper guise—that is, feniale attire. 
Nevertheless, he presented himself 
at court as a Captain of Dragoons ; 
but the Queen desired him to ap- 
pear in the garb of her sex. So the 
veteran diplomatist, the daring ca- 
valry officer, the brilliant historian, 
proceeded to pay his respects to 
her Majesty with his athletic limbs 
encased in a black velvet gown, and 
his martial and scarred face closely 
shaven and painted. Public curi- 
osity was rife, and it was difficult to 
explain by what state reasons the 
hero of Osterwick had become a 
woman. Conjectures of every kind, 
and supposed confidences engrossed 
the attention of Paris society. Each 
man professed to know more than 


his neighbour; all possessed pub- 
licly the key to the mystery; all 
doubted privately. After undergoing 


an unpleasant adventure at the 
Opera, where he was insulted with- 
out being able to demand satisfac- 
tion, he paid a visit to his native 
city. On the invitation of the Baron 
de Breteuil, he retired to England. 
When the revolution broke out he 
lost his pension; but George III. 
granted him another of £200 a-year 
from his privy purse ; for D’Eon was 
popular at court, and Queen Char- 
lotte liked his society. He, more- 
over, gave lessons in fencing, at- 
tired in female garb, and held pas- 
sages of arms with the celebrated 
Chevalier de St. George, who was 
the only man that equalled him in 
skill, When, in 1810, the Chevalier 
d’Eon died, the curiosity of the 
public was gratified. An examina- 
tion of the body was made by the 
surgeon to the French king, and by 
Mr, Copeland, an English surgeon, 
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who both certified that the deceased 
had belonged to the sex of Adam, 
So the truth came from the bottom 
of the well after many years sus- 
pense; but the key to the riddle 
does not appear to have been dis- 
covered. ‘The whys and wherefores 
can never be known, and all further 
speculation has necessarily ceased, 
from the impossibility of its leading 
to further information. It is averred 
that d’Eon was a right-minded man, 
and that no improper purpose actu- 
ated his conduct. He wrote nume- 
rous historical, political, and econo- 
mical works, including an essay on 
England and its government, which 
created much sensation. 

A great civic struggle was taking 
place in our capital, on the 1st July, 
1771, a struggle possessing a poli- 
tical significance, and occupying a 
considerable space in the columns 
of the London Chronicle. Mr. Al- 
derman John Wilkes, M.P. for 
Middlesex, was contesting the 
Shrievalty of the City of London 
with the Government candidates, 
John Wilkes—the brewer’s son, 
the translator of Anacreon, the 
editor of the poems of Catullus, 
and the conductor of the JVorth 
Briton, the scholar and the dema- 
gogue, the patriot and the spend- 
thrift, the cultivated gentleman 
and the low debauchee, the ugliest 
and the most pleasing man of his 
time,— had been released from 
prison, had been re-elected in Par- 
liament in the teeth of Government, 
and had won his action against the 
Crown, in the Common Pleas, and 
obtained £4000 damages. The 
noble patriot, according to some, 
or the pestilent agitator, according 
to others, after pocketing the 
420,000 and receiving condescend- 
ingly the plate, jewels, wines, furni- 
ture, and embroidered purses lined 
with golden guineas presented to 
him by his constitutional admirers, 
had been elected Alderman for 
Farringdon Without, and now had 
been nominated with Mr. Frederick 
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Bull to serve as Sheriff. The usual 
election tactics were pursued by both 
parties, and the administration was 
freely accused of bribery, corrup- 
tion, and intimidation. The Earl 
of Sandwich, first Lord of the 
Admiralty, did not disdain to re- 
quest in writing the vote of an in- 
fluential liveryman in favour of 
Aldermen Kirkman and Plumbe, 
the Government candidates. Mr. 
Deputy Paterson addressed a circu- 
lar letter to the active friends of 
Government to vote for the above- 
mentioned gentlemen. [Mr. Stan- 
ley, a butcher, of Aldgate, stated 
publicly that two nameless gentle- 
men had called upon him, endeavour- 
ing to obtain his vote for Kirkman 
and Plumbe by the offer of two 
state -lottery tickets. The incor- 
ruptible butcher refused the bribe 
with scorn, and boldly declared he 
would vote for the people’s candi- 
dates, Wilkes and Bull. We all 
know that in modern parliamentary 
elections that patriotic individual, the 
British tradesman, is never purchased 
by aspiring candidates to legislative 
honours, that he is blind to exhibi- 
tions of ten-pound notes, deaf to 
promises of valuable custom, in- 
sensible to the prospects of obtain- 
ing a place in a public office fora 
younger son or a nephew. Mr. 
Stanley, though he probably did not 
disdain to give his customers short 
weight, objected to consider two 
lottery-tickets as an equivalent for 
his vote, and moreover, he would 
receive orders from no official. 
Britons never, never shall be slaves. 
The British tradesman brooks no 
interference, and the Right Hon. 
John Bright declared some time 
ago in the House of Commons that 
England would cease to be a fit 
residence for the shopkeeper, were 
he no longer permitted to defraud 
and poison his customers with im- 
punity. 

Mr. Stanley was not the only 
virtuous patriot of his class; for we 
find an affidavit in which one John 
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Green, of Chiswell Street, Moor- 
fields, pencutter, maketh oath that 
being at the house of Mr. Leopard, 
sword cutler, of New Street, Fetter 
Lane, he, deponent, heard Mr. 
Marsden, of Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, schoolmaster, declare that 
the Administration had offered him 
a lottery-ticket to give his vote for 
Aldermen Kirkman and Plumbe, at 
the election for Sheriffs, and that 
deponent thought it his duty as a 
good citizen to give his affidavit to 
the liverymen of London, to prove 
that undue influence is exerting at 
this crisis. 

Notwithstanding visits from gen- 
tlemen with lottery-tickets and let- 
ters from ministers, the government 
candidates were defeated, and the 
people’s champions were triumphant- 
ly returned. Mr. Alderman Wilkes 
was at the head of the poll with 2315 
votes, and Mr. Bull was second with 
2194; whilst Alderman Kirkmanand 
Plumbe were left out, though they 
made a good fight of it. We are 
informed that the people celebrated 
its victory by its favourite diversion 
of breaking the windows of its poli- 
tical adversaries. A numerous con- 
course assembled before the Guild- 
hall, and the Mansion House, to 
compel the inhabitants of the City 
to illuminate on account of the suc- 
cess of Wilkes. The mob divided, 
one portion proceeding to Cornhill, 
whilst another paraded along Cheap- 
side, St. Paul’s, and Fleet Street. 
The people, generally speaking, gave 
the occupants of the houses facing 
their route time to light up, but 
occasionally they playfully expedited 
the action of the occupiers by throw- 
ing stones through the windows. 
At Charing Cross, Mr Wilkes’ ad- 
mirers shouted for Lord North; but 
the Prime Minister not making his 
appearance, they contented them- 
selves by wrecking a public-house, 
in which a constable had taken re- 
fuge. Notseeing any lamps blazing 
outside the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s house, the mob forthwith sent 
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a shower of missiles to impart their 
sovereign will to his Grace, and the 
unhappy constable, having ventured 
to remonstrate, had to flee for his 
life. The public-house was destroy- 
ed; Northumberland House was 
found to be illuminated internally ; 
and the crowd dispersed, having 
committed no greater havoc than 
the destruction of a few dwellings 
and the fright given to some thou- 
sands of peaceable families. Ad- 
dresses of thanks follow to the 
electors in the columns of the Zow- 
don Chronicle ; the successful candi- 
dates spoke of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and of the tyranny of Govern- 
ment. ‘The unsuccessful candidates 
dwelt on their loyalty to the Crown, 
and on the zeal and fidelity of their 
supporters. The new sheriffs ap- 
peared before the liverymen of the 
City, at Guildhall, and Mr. Wilkes 
spoke to them in terms more forcible 
than parliamentary, and commenced 
thus—“ Gentlemen and fellow-Citi- 
zens,” he began, “I thank you for 
the honour you have done me, and 
congratulate you on the complete 
triumph of the day over the corrupt 
acts of a profligate administration, 
the most barefaced bribery and dar- 
ing menaces, the many shameful 
praetices of the wretched tools of 
arbitrary power among us, the inso- 
lent mandates of placemen, and the 
treachery of pretended friends of 
liberty and of their country. Your 
firmness and zeal have crushed the 
united forces of all those who 
meant to enslave this great city. 

. Petitions from this city to 
the House of Commons, I cannot 
present at the Bar of the House, be- 
cause I am actually a part of the 
representative body of this kingdom, 
being one of the legal members for 


the County of Middlesex. The in- 


dependent and spirited freeholders 
of that county have given me as 
clear a right to a seat in Parliament 
as the electors of any other Knight 
ofa Shire in England can give to any 
gentleman. By the most atrocious 
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injustice of a majority, placed and 
pensioned by the venal influence of 
the Ministers, I am deprived of the 
enjoyment of that right, in direct 
violation of the clearest privileges of 
a free people.” This is sufficient 
to serve as a specimen of Wilkes’s 
style. It is not our purpose to enter 
into a disquisition as to his merits, 
or as to the politics of the day ; we 
will only observe that if opposition 
to Government entailed upon him 
heavy expenditure, opposition also 
became in time a very remunerative 
source of income, for we find him in 
the constant receipt of valuable gifts. 
The Common Council on this occa- 
sion proposed for him a grant of 
#1500 to cover his election ex- 
penses. In another column, by the 
way, these are estimated at 41018 ; 
whilst those of his colleague, Mr. 
Bull, were about £300 less. Fur- 
ther on, we see recorded that the 
new Sheriffs have given orders to 
Mr. Wright, of Long Acre, for the 
construction of two elegant new 
chariots. Moreover, an admiring 
tailor presented Wilkes with hand- 
some liveries for his footmen; the 
Lord Mayor sent him a pair of long- 
tailed carriage-horses to be employed 
on state occasions. Doubtless the 
coachmaker in Long Acre was not 
sO mean as to require payment for 
the Sheriff’s chariot ; and finally the 
Corporation was considering the pro- 
priety of defraying the whole cost 
of the Shrievalty. The bets made 
as to whether Wilkes would be re- 
ceived as Sheriff were soon decided, 
Not only did he drive to Guildhall 
to be sworn in, but a few years after- 
wards, in 1774, he drove again 
through the City in greater state, as 
the occupant of the Lord Mayor's 
coach, and for twelve months he 
dispensed the hospitalities of the 
Mansion House. ‘The great agita- 
tor’s popularity, however, soon 
waned, The citizens were tired of 
his eternal spouting ; he was a fire 
burnt out, and he was shelved 
with the officer of City Chamberlain, 
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He died forgotten, at the age of 
seventy, in 1797. 

The readers of the journals of 
1871, accustomed to have every 
morning a long string of telegrams 
from abroad, besides long letters 
from correspondents in the principal 
European capitals, would scarcely 
be satisfied with such bare news 
as :—‘“They say that riots have 
taken place at Constantinople, and 
that the disorders of the militia were 
greater than had ever occurred be- 
fore. Excesses had been committed, 
and orders had been given to the 
Christians to defend themselves, and 
act offensively against any that in- 
sulted them. U pon. which, the 
Christians having armed themselves 
caught thirty of the ringleaders, 
which had been strangled, and tran- 
quillity was restored. The plague 
had broken out.” 

“ Dantzick, 13 June. — “ The 
Prussian troops have afresh entered 
into Werder and other jurisdictions 
of this city, where they exact heavy 
contributions which have reduced 
the inhabitants to the greatest in- 
digence.” Alter the date to March 
1871, and Dantzick for Orleans or 
Amiens, and we have a piece of 
intelligence not all surprising to our 
modern ears. The Prussians have 
by no means degenerated since the 
days of the GreatFrederick,and their 
capacity for requisitioning, and trans- 
ferring the property of peaceful in- 
habitants of towns to their own 
camp waggons, has in our time no 
cause to fear comparison with that 
of their ancestors. 

*‘Genoa.—The people of Sartana 
(Sarzana ?) have risen and killed the 
French Attorney-General in that 
Island.”—Query Corsica? 

“A letter from the Hague has 
been received, which says that the 
King of Portugal hath lately run a 
new risk for his life, by a poisoned 


letter, which had been presented to ° 


His Most Faithful Majesty, but that, 
happily, it had not the effects the 
traitors expected.” The intended 
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poisoner was neither a Borgia nor a 
Brinvilliers, and his Majesty ex- 
caped; but we are not informed 
how the danger was detected, nor 
how it was avoided. 

“The maritime forces of the 
Russians in the Archipelago, con- 
sist of twelve ships of the line, fifteen 
frigates and a bomb-ketch. Each 
ship of the line carries 600 men, and 
every frigate 300. They have at 
Paros 2800 soldiers encamped in 
the plains of Caije besides 3000 
Greeks and Albanians.” In the 
days when there were no ironclads, 
no turret-ships, and no steamers, and 
when armies did not take the field 
by half million of troops, the above 
armament was no doubt a very re- 
spectable one, and one threatening 
the peace of Turkey. 

That there is nothing new, under 
nature is a trite saying, and those 
gentlemen who a few years ago 
addressed letter upon letter to the 
“* Times,” may be gratified to per- 
ceive that their ancestors were as 
unwilling contributors as they are 
themselves to the butcher’s fortunes, 
for we find a grumbler loudly com- 
plaining to the printer of the prices 
of butcher’s meat. He suggests 
among other remedies the impor- 
tation of foreign cattle, and the 
introduction of wheat from his 
Majesty’s colonies in North America. 
It was nearly three-quarters of a 
century afterwards that the corn 
laws were repealed ; for it took as 
long a period to establish the simple 
economical truth, that it is cheaper 
and more advantageous to the po- 
pulation at large, to pay a lower 
price for a larger quantity of a com- 
modity to a foreign producer, than 
higher price for a smaller quantity 
to a home grower. On turning to 
another portion of the ‘“ London 
Chronicle,” we find the prices of 
meat wholesale to be as follows :— 
mutton 4}—beef 4¢. to 34—veal 
4a. to 5@.—lamb 4d. to 5¢., 63d. 
Now, on referring to a daily paper 
for October 1871, we perceive that 
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the value of the same commodity in 
the Metropolitan Market, at the 
present moment is :—beef 3/8 to 
5/4—mutton 4/. to 6/2—lamb 5/8 
to 6/4—veal 5/. to 5/6 and pork 3/8 
to 5/6, per eight pounds. On com- 
paring the cost of provisions in 
1771 and 1871, we arrive at the 
conclusion, that whilst meat is 
absolutely thirty to sixty per cent 
higher in the latter period, as gold 
formerly was worth two-half to three 
times as much as in our days, we 
are in reality much more favourably 
circumstanced, with reference to 
flesh-food, than our ancestors, Pro- 
bably we should find notwithstand- 


ing enhanced prices, the same 
advantage in almost every other 


necessary to modern comfort. Wheat 
is quoted in the London Chronicle at 
40/. to 48/. per quarter, and barley 
22/, to 26/. which is about three- 
fourths of present rates. Calculat- 
ing the altered value of money in 
our days, the above prices repre- 
sent 100/, to 120/. per quarter for 
wheat, and 50/. to 60/. for barley. 
We may consequently very safely 
assert, that the people in 1871 live 
much better than their forefathers 
in 1771. 

The births, marriages, and deaths 
are not inserted as advertisements, 
but they are announced to the 
public as news interesting to them 
amidst miscellaneous scraps of in- 
telligence. Thus we learn that 
“Last Thursday was married John 
Biggs, Esq., of Hackney, to Miss 
Phillips, of Hatton Garden,”—that 

“On Sunday, died at Peckham, 
Lady Ann Barton, relict of Sir 
Walter Barton, formerly an -officer 
in the Irish Brigades ;”—that “ Mrs, 
Sale, laundress to His Majesty, died 
yesterday at Kensington.” 

Of police reports we see none, 
but the doings of the footpads are 
related in a few brief paragraphs. 
We are told that a farmer, coming 
home from market, near Lincoln, 
was waylaid and robbed; that a 
gentleman, near Islington, was at- 
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tacked, but escaped; and that a 
doctor was murdered, at Kensing- 
ton. Whether any of the gentlemen 
of the road were ever captured we 
cannot tell; but we observe that a 
gang of housebreakers was broken 
up at Islington, and that two men 
were condemned to be hanged for 
horse-stealing. 

Our ancestors appear to have 
possessed greater literary tastes than 
we generally credit them with, if we 
may judge from the number of 
magazines and publications adver- 
tised at length in the columns of 
the London Chronicle. Rival periodi- 
cals offered their intellectual wares 
to the public eye, just as rival wine- 
merchants puff their commodities in 
the newspapers. Thus we see an- 
nounced the Zown and Country Mag- 
azine, The Lady’s Magazine, Whe- 
ble’s Ladies’ Magazine, The Oxford 
Magazine, The Gentlemen and Lady’s 
Magazine. Let us glance at the 
contents of these monthlies. W/eb/e’s 
Ladies’ Magazine offers to its fair 
readers, in its own words, “the June 
number, containing, among other 
things, the portraits of two modern 
and two ancient ladies, viz. :—the 
Empress Athenais, Hypatia, Mad. de 
Maintenon, and Mrs. Thomas, the 
celebrated Corinna. Also a curious 
all-over pattern for a lady’s apron, 
Also a table of two courses for the 
month of July, and a new song, 


written by a lady of quality, set 
to musick by Mr. Hooke; with 
a number of interesting articles, 


Among others an instalment of the 
Sentimental Journey ; Launcelot 
Temple’s ramble in France and 
Italy ; an original letter, never pub- 
lished, by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague ; the art of painting 
flowers from nature; and an original 
song from Lady M. W. M.”. Zhe 
Town and Country Magazine, for 
the insignificant figure of 6¢., lays 
before its subscribers, not only 
several engravings, but a solution 
of the riddle with reference to the 
Chev d’E—u’s sex; an exposition 
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of the causes of the reigning female 
infidelity; and an account of the 
transactions at Guildhall, as well as 
some anecdotes of Gen. Wolfe. Zhe 
Lady's Magazine, in conclusion, tries 
to bribe it supporters by a pattern 
for a new ruffle, besides ‘“a_pic- 
turesque representation of the game 
of chess, a new song, and a senti- 
mental journey through England, 
by a lady.” Sentimental journeys 
were the mode in those days, whilst 
in our unromantic age we are satis- 
fied with “ Notes by the Way,” or 
“Glimpses from an Express Train.” 
Imitators were not less numerous 
then than now; and the Rev. 
Laurence Sterne created a plurality 
of weak-eyed travellers, just at the 
writer of 7he Fight at Dame Europa’'s 
School started a legion of historians 
of that scholastic squabble that cost 
our continent hundreds of thousands 
of lives and numberless millions of 
golden pieces. 

* No connexion with the shop over 
the way,” seems to have been the 
maxim in 1771, as well as in 1871. 
Such a thing as honest competition 
in trade appears tobe scarcely admit- 
ted. ‘“ What we sell are the best 
of the kind. Our groceries are the 
pure produce of Araby the Blest, of 
the East or of the West Indies ; our 
wines are the most genuine specimens 
of the Rhine or the Charente Vine- 
yards ; our horses are unblemished 
steeds ; our manufactures are made 
from the best raw materials; it is 
only our rivals over the way whose 
sugar comes from the beach of a 
well-known watering-place, whose 
Spices grow in the brick field or the 
timber-yard, whose wines are fabri- 
cated in Drury Lane, whose horses 
arespavined ; wiiose manufactures are 
composed of shoddy.” So we perceive 
in 1771 tradesmen puffing their wares 
at the expense of those of their neigh- 
bours, much as we do in 1871, only in 
somewhat coarser terms ; and even 
doctors condescended to fall to the 
level of petty shopkeepers. Profes- 
sional etiquette, as at present under- 
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stood among medical men, appears 
to have been then unknown, and 
the art of healing was purely treated 
as amoney-making occupation. We 
find some curious advertisements 
relating thereto. 

Among others, Mr. Sutton, sur- 
geon, informs us that “he continues 
to practice inoculation as usual, at 
Kensington Gore. Terms, from five 
to twenty guineas, according to the 
apartments.” That is, we presume, 
he charged according to the appa- 
rent position of the patient. Mr. 
Sutton, however, is very indignant 
at the unprincipled individuals who 
assume his name, and he gives a list 
of the physicians or surgeons autho- 
rised by him to follow his parti- 
cular method. The practice of ino- 
culation first observed in the East 
by Dr. Emmanuel Timoni, in 1713, 
and then described by Mr. Kennedy, 
an English surgeon, in 1715, was 
introduced, as is well known, into 
this country by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. Thus she wrote from 
Adrianople, in 1718 :—“ The small- 
pox, so fatal and so general among 
us, is here entirely harmless by the 
invention of engrafting, which is, 
the term they give it. There is no 
example of any one died in it, and 
you may believe I am well satisfied 
of the safety of the experiment, since 
I intend to try it on my dear little 
son. Iam patriot enough to take 
pains to bring this useful invention 
in fashion in England.” The first 
individual inoculated in this country 
was Lady Mary’s daughter, and the 
second was the child of a physician, 
Dr. Keith, who had visited Miss 
Wortley. Next, some condemned 
felons were pardoned on condition 
of submitting to the experiment, 
and subsequently some members 
of the royal family consented to 
give an example to the nation. 

The practice became regularly 
established about the middle of last 
century. Whilst the mortality in 
natura! small-pox was estimated as 
one in three or four attacks, Baron 
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Dimsdale, a great inoculator, de- 
clared that not one in 1500 died of 
the engrafted disease. Mr. Sutton, 
—no doubt the above-named sur- 
geon—and his brother, are men- 
tioned by Sir Thomas Watson as 
successful inoculators, and they 
boasted of having operated on twen- 
ty thousand persons. Ifso, they must 
have realised a handsome fortune. 
Inoculation consisted in adminis- 
tering the disease in a less severe 
form, and under the most favour- 
able circumstances. It was found 
that the virus of the small-pox, ab- 
sorbed into the system by one little 
spot, was a much less formidable 
disease than when the poison pene- 
trated through the whole surface of 
the skin in the ordinary way, and 
the former attack was a protection 
against the latter. But there were 
many drawbacks to the undoubted 
benefits of the system, not the least 
of which was the spreading of the 
disease to the attendants and house- 
holds of the inoculated, thereby im- 
parting an extension to the disorder 
which it could scarcely have ac- 
quired of its own accord. It was 
reserved to a country surgeon’s ap- 
prentice to observe that those in the 
great dairy farms in Gloucestershire, 
who caught, in milking the cows, a 
vesicular complaint called the cow- 
pox, could not take the small-pox. 
Jenner had the happy idea, after 
numerous experiments, of propagat- 
ing the cow-pox from one human 
being to another. The discovery of 
vaccination was perfected in May, 
1796, when Jenner vaccinated seve- 
ral individuals, who, to his great joy, 
became completely proof against 
the complaint. But one of the 
greatest boons ever conferred upon 
mankind has scarcely yet been pro- 
perly appreciated or understood. 
‘There are persons who still deny 
the inestimable benefits derived 
from Jenner’s discovery, as there 
are individuals who maintain that 
the earth is flat. With those it is 
hopeless to endeavour to reason, 
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and the only restraint for them must 
be the law. An organ of the press 
exists called the Anti -Vaccinator, 
and one of its great arguments is 
the well-worn cant that the liberty 
of the subject must be respected. 

It is doubtless very hard that 
gentlemen who, by mistake, write 
other men’s names at the bottom of 
a cheque, should, fora certain num- 
ber of years, be prevented from re- 
peating their operations ; that ven- 
turesome individuals should not be 
allowed to appropriate such articles 
of jewelry as may be exposed in 
shop-windows without running the 
risk of being sentenced to some 
years of penal servitude ; that trades- 
men’s assistants should be imprison- 
ed for dipping their hands into 
their masters’ till, whenever short of 
cash ; nay, that silly, lovesick youths 
or girls should be punished for at- 
tempting to take away their own 
not very valuable lives. But so 
long as these actions are considered 
as crimes by law, and as such 
treated ; so long as offences against 
property are severely dealt with, 
we do not see how persons who wil- 
fully and knowingly refuse to com- 
ply with the regulations required by 
the safety of society, thus rendering 
themselves the means of propagating 
loathsome disease, destructive to 
health and life, should with any jus 
tice be allowed to escape severe 
chastisement. 

Again, a page of advertisements, 
and another of disjointed scraps of 
foreign intelligence, and paragraphs 
of home news in separate columns 
headed, respectively, “London” and 
“ Country,” and we have exhausted 
the contents of our Old Newspaper. 
Among the last items, we perceive 
“that a copy of a paper has been 
printed and handed about the 
University of Cambridge, before the 
late Grace was proposed for remov- 
ing the present subscriptions before 
the admittance to any degree, and 
which, all the public prints have 


signified, was unanimously rejected 
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by the Caput. Certain facts will 
amply account for this treatment 
from the few declared partisans of 
the High-Church party who now 
compose that ‘thing called the Ca- 
put.” 
The copy of the declaration is 
given, which is substantially an 
acknowledgment of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It is exactly one hundred 
years ago since the question of the 
admission of Dissenters into the 
University of Cambridge was started, 
and it is only now that the Univer- 
Sity tests have been repealed. A 
century has been wasted before a 
simple act of justice could meet 
with the sanction of our two Houses 
of Parliament ! 

We recommend the following to 
the attention of Mr. Bruce. “ By 
Act of Parliament, every hackney- 
coachman who has not a _ check- 
string to his vehicle, is liable to a 
fine of five shillings. Many gentle- 


men of the whip, however, though 
they have the strings, do not hold or 
fasten them to any part of their dress, 


so that they are in general useless. 
It is therefore worth while to inform 
the public that the hackney-coach- 
man is equally fineable for neglect- 
ing to use the string, as if he was 
entirely without it.” Formerly 
ministers were wont to exercise their 
authority, but now the Home Secre- 
tary is no match for the cabman. 
Such a luxury as check-strings can 
hardly be expected, when cabmen 
refuse to carry so absolute a neces- 
sary as a light. ‘The ignominious 
defeat of the Home Secretary in the 
Battle of the Lamps has established 
the supremacy of the public drivers 
over the constituted authorities, and 
henceforth it is utterly useless to 
expect the slightest improvement in 
our street conveyances. 

Patent medicine vendors in 1871 
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should learn a lesson from their 
forefathers in 1771. Mr. Ward 
advertises his celebrated Ormskirk 
Antidote for the Bite of a Mad Dog, 
a remedy never known to fail in a 
single instance. It is much to be 
lamented that so valuable a secret 
should be lost to mankind. When 
it is recollected that hydrophobia is 
unhappily an incurable complaint, 
we must at least in this respect 
envy our ancestors. Among the 
arguments in favour of the Orms- 
kirk Antidote, we find that “ Dr. 
Longworth died at Ormskirk, leaving 
an estate of £1400 a year; Mr. 
Holland ‘left an estate of half that 
value. Can any person of common 
humanity believe that either of those 
gentlemen would have sported so 
much with the lives of their fellow- 
creatures, as to administer an un- 
certain for a certain antidote, and 
on such-like dreadful occasions as 
that ,of canine madness?” ‘This 
logic is conclusive. If the inventors 
of patent pills and medicine of the 
present day, who have amassed 
large fortunes, only possessed as 
much conscience as Mr. Ward— 
and we have no reason to doubt it 
—the profession of physician ought 
to become utterly unnecessary, as 
there could be no possible ailment 
left to cure. Mr. James Ward, we 
may add, was by no means a mere 
philanthropist, for he sold his 
nostrum at the rate of 5/3 per 
drachm, apothecaries’ weight—that 
is, two guineas an ounce. We trust 
he was also enabled to bequeath a 
good estate, as a further proof of 
the infallibility of his compound. 

And now we lay down our Old 
Newspaper, and leave behind 1771 
to return once more to the every- 
day life of 1871. 

a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARCADES 


NED HARNER rose betimes on the 
morning after Elsie’s elopement, and 
full of his contemplated journey to 
London, hastened downstairs to the 
little kitchen, which he found still 
closed and undisturbed. He, ac- 
cordingly, set about unbarring the 
shutters and putting everything strait, 
as well as he knew how. Then open- 
ing the door that led into the garden, 
he walked out to smoke a pipe, and 
cogitate over his schemes for ascer- 
taining my whereabouts. 

Presentiy he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and turning ke beheld the 
little barber, who, with an anxious 
expression of countenance, said— 

“Good morning, Ned ! Isn’t Elsie 
down yet ?” 

“*T haven’t seen her. Maybe she’s 
tired.” 

“Or ill! 
last night.” 

And so saying, Mr. Dawes hurried 
back into the house. In another 
minute Ned Harner was startled by 
hearing his name frantically called 
out, and looking up he saw the 
barber at Elsie’s window very pale, 
and making signs for him to ap- 
proach, He accordingly drew near, 
and asked what was the matter, 

“She’s gone, Ned! She’s gone!” 
responded Mr, Dawes, in tones that 
betokened the utmost bewilderment 
and affright. 

Ned waited to hear no more, but 
hastened into the house and upstairs 
to Elsie’s chamber, upon entering 


I didn’t like her look 
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which, he understood his friend’s 
words only too completely. No 
Elsie was there, and her bed had 
evidently been unslept in, while 
everything round was perfectly un- 
disturbed. 

Martin sat by the window, his 
head buried in his hands and groan- 
ing heavily. Ned approached him, 
and silently patted him on the back 
for a few moments. Then he said, 
in a voice too broken by emotion to 
be philosophical any longer— 

“T never thought she’d have the 
heart to run away, Martin.” 

 She’s broken mine !” replied the 
barber sadly. Then rising all at once 
to his feet, he seized Ned by the 
shoulder, and exclaimed in a furious 
manner, while the tears trickled fast 
down his cheeks— 

“Look you, did she want for 
aught? Was I ever unkind to her? 
Didn’t she live in the midst of re- 
nown, and didn’t I teach her all the 
virtues of chivalry? Did I bring her 
up from a child, and make her the 
one fond thought of my life only to 
see her ——? I can’t say those 
words, Ned.—Oh, God! surely I—I 
—loved her well enough !” 

So saying, he flung himself upon 
his friend’s breast, and sobbed in 
anguish. Poor Ned, almost as much 
affected, looked at him with dim 
eyes, and said— 

“ May the Lord ha’ mercy on her, 
Martin, though she do be so ungrate- 
ful !” 
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The barber trembled violently as 
he heard these words, and rejoined 
hoarsely— 

“Amen! But don’tee call her 
hard names, Ned? I'll ne’er believe 
aught bad o’ my Elsie. Nay, man, 
I'll keep the promise I made last 


He looked up and tried to smile, 
seeing which Ned said— 

“ Your’s is a noble spirit, Martin. 
T honour you for it. Try to hold up 


a-bit, and let’s get at the bottom of 


of what it all means.” 

“Eh?” answered the barber ab- 
sently. “It can’t mean that she 
thinks I don’t love her !” 

A sudden light beamed on Ned’s 
face. Clenching his fist, he extended 
his arm vehemently, and shouted 
rather than said— 

“Up with you, Martin! Up with 
you, I say! There’s Elsie to save, 
and we must do it !” 

The barber’s tears ceased, and 
hurriedly rising himself from his 
friend’s bosom, he exclaimed— 

“What do you mean? Tell me 
quickly ?” 

“T mean, Martin,” said Mr. 
Harner speaking gravely and mea- 
suredly, “that there’s more than 
Elsie’s doings in this matter. There’s 
that Mr. Littlemore’s had a hand in 
it !” 

Martin gasped for breath and 
grew deadly pale. “ Littlemore !” 
said he, “I—I—understand you, 
Ned.” 

The two friends looked at each 
other with a strange light in their 
eyes. Then Martin quietly said— 

“ Advise me, Ned.” 

Mr. Harner put his forefinger to 
his forehead and remained for a few 
moments deeply immersed in thought. 
Presently he raised his head, say- 

“Come with me this morning to 
London by the coach. Then we'll 
go straight to Mr. Littlemore’s, and 
find out exactly what he’s done. If 
——ay ! there’s my hand on it.” 

Solemnly they shook hands, and 
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again that strange look was ex- 
changed. 

“Come, Martin,” added Ned, 
sadly, ‘‘let’s fasten the old place up, 
and make ourselves ready to be off. 
It’s little breakfast I want this morn- 
ing.” 

Soon afterwards the good folks of 
Merringham were considerably puz 
zled by observing the well-known 
figures of Martin Dawes and Ned 
Harner posted outside the Lion and 
Lamb, and evidently awaiting the 
arrival of the London coach. Both 
were equiped for travelling, and each 
carried a bundle tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, so that it seemed as though 
they intended being absent for some 
time,—a fact which gave rise to 
many surmises, especially when it 
was observed that the barber’s shop 
was still tightly closed. The’absence 
of Elsie, also, from her father’s side 
added not a little to the general em- 
barrassement ; and when upon mine 
host accosting Mr. Dawes, he re- 
ceived the significant information 
that it was a fine morning, in reply 
to his question respecting Martin’s 
proposed destination, it was unani- 
mously agreed that something had 
happened. 

In front of the inn stood a water- 
trough, and at one end of this was 
a pump against which reclined the 
portly figure of Mr. Dawes. He was 
dressed in a closely-buttoned claret- 
coloured coat, with wide sleeves and 
enormous lappels to the pockets on 
each side. His tight trousers were 
carefully strapped down to his feet, 
while a black beaver hat of prodi- 
gious size and remarkable curves 
adorned his head. He had hung 
his bundle or the pump-handle, and 
stood tapping it abstractedly with 
his walking-stick, which being fash- 
ioned in the shape of a sword, gave 
him a somewhat martial appearance, 

Ned Harner was habited in a blue 
hunting-coat, buckskin _ breeches, 


‘and gaiters. His waist-belt, buckled 


tightly, disclosed the slender pro- 
portions of his frame, and the black 
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velvet cap that he wore displayed a 
striking contrast to the head-gear of 
his companion. He carried a hunt- 
ing-whip which he occasionally flick- 
ed vigorously at imagining objects 
that seemed to annoy him, and at 
times a grunt of displeasure would 
show that some disturbing element 
was at work behind those clenched 
teeth and those set features. 

So appeared the friends as the 
coach drove up. During the whole 
time that they had been waiting, 
they had not exchanged a single 
word ; and when with small alacrity 
they had gained their seats upon 
the top of the coach, they still main- 
tained a silence as grave as it was 
profound. The coach started, and 
in a few minutes rattled past Mar- 
tin’s surgery. As it did so the eyes 
of the two friends met. 

“ We're off,” said Ned. 

“To do or die,” added Martin, 
solemnly. 

At these words two gentlemen 
who sat near, and were the only 
other passengers on the coach, turned 
their heads to regard our adventurers. 
One of them was a young man, 
rather thin, and plainly but neatly 
dressed, whose countenance, though 
perhaps a little effeminate in its 
chiselling, yet bore the stamp of the 
utmost refinement, fancy, and imagi- 
nation. His companion, who was 
no other than my friend Mr. Mor- 
ton, late of the Fleet prison, needs 
no description, being still arrayed in 
a full court-dress and cocked-hat, 
which, however, were now quite new, 
and” supplemented by a shirt with 
magnificent ruffles, and a fine dia- 
mond pin stuck therein. When they 
had duly regarded Ned and Martin, 
they exchanged glances, and Mr. 
Morton said in a low voice to the 
other— 

‘What do take them to be !” 

-“Singularly inscrutable,” replied 
the young man, in sweetly melodious 
accents that seemed to ring long in 
the ear, as though nature were un- 
willing for so beautiful a sound to 
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die completely away. Then, speak- 
ing more loudly, and turning to Ned 
Harner, he said :—’ 
“It’s a fine morning, my friend !” 
Ned started at the unexpected 


remark, and then replied—“ I’ve 
seen finer.” 
“Pretty country, this!” said Mr. 


Morton, addressing Martin. 

“I’ve seen prettier,” replied Mar- 
tin, who thought that he couldn’t do 
better than adopt the cue furnished 
by Ned’s wisdom. 

Mr. Morton and his friend again 
exchanged looks, and this time they 
smiled. Ned observes the smile, 
and not being pleased, smote his 
gaiter lustily with nis whip, saying :— 

“T don’t see what there is to laugh 
at, ee 

Nay but you'll admit that our 
very commonplace questions re- 
ceived answers that were somewhat 
over-philosophical,” responded the 
young man. 

The word “ philosophical” mol- 
lified the wrath of Mr. Harner, and 
he said, “ There can’t be any over- 
philosophy, begging your pardon, 
sir. I’ve handled the ribbons of 
that subject long enough to know 
the ins and outs of it, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Then you have studied philoso- 
phy?” asked Mr. Morton, in a kindly 
manner. 

“Yes: and, what’s more, I under- 
stand what I think. “ Tisn’t always 
your great names are the best whips 
in riding across that country. Least- 
ways that’s what Squire Arcles always 

said.— Heaven bless his memory!” 

“ Do you hear that, De Quincey?” 
exclaimed Mr. Morton—* that’s the 
name of the gentleman I met in the 
Fleet, and who I said would be a 
treasure for us if we could secure 
him” — Then turning to Ned he 
added—* Are you speaking of the 
Arcles of Rumbleton Hall ?” 

‘The very same.” 

“But hasn’t the present squire 
ee oF property through some law- 
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Yes: more shame for them as 
listened to the lies of his precious 
cousin, Parson Vickings.” 

“Then, where does}the squire live 
now ?” 

Ned looked gravely, first at Mr. 
Morton, and then at De Quincey. 

“God knows,” ‘he said at length, 
adding in a low tone to himself— 
“and Parson Viking too, or I’m not 
Ned Harner.” 

“ But doesn’t Mr. Arcles keep up 
communications with his friends 
down here ? Surely he, of all people 
in the world, must have had a large 
circle of friends.” 

“Ay, me! He always left a pretty 
plain trail of kindness behind him. 
But, sir, judging you to be of the 
thinking sort by the turn of your, 
eye, you must know that real grits 
so hard as to be hard to find.” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed De Quincey ? 
“You must exhibit that turn of 
of your eye to the club to-night, 
Morton,—But, my worthy philoso- 
pher,” continued he, turning to 
Harner, “I should like very much 
to find out where I can make the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Arcles, of whom I 
heard such accounts from my friends 
here that I really long to see him.” 

Ned. Harner looked both pleased 
and downcast. He was delighted 
to meet some one who shared his 
feelings with regard to myself, and 
yet he was overcome by gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings as to my 
whereabouts and fate. He remained 
silent a short time before answering 
De Quincey, and at last replied,with 
a sigh, so profound that he almost 
lost his breath :—- 

“Well, sirs, you may as well know 
how the team of circumstances is 
being driven, since it seems you're 
both of you friendly disposed to 
Master Richard. -You must know 
he’s strangely disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared !” echoed both Mr. 
Morton and De Quincey. 

“Yes; and I’m in search of him,” 
responded Harner, who then en- 
tered upon a long and minute ac- 
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count of all that had occurred, 
greatly to the interest of the gentle- 
man whom I had met in the Fleet, 
and of his companion. 

When the narrative was finished, 
De Quincey turned suddenly to 
Mr. Morton, and exclaimed with 
much vivacity :— 

“Morton, we must see these 
worthy Arcadians through their 
labour of love.” 

“True, O most wonderful off- 
spring of Sunshine and Night!” 
responded his’ friend, with a sly 
twinkle sparkling in those softly- 
beaming eyes that had so attracted 
my attention when I first saw him. 
“The mysterious current of life 
beats fitfully along this conduit of 
our great heart, London; and as 
I listen to the tramp of our steeds 
and the quiet rumble of our wheels, 
I call to mind the saying of our late 
Illustrious — ‘Love guides where 
beauty dwells,—and I think how 
perfect are the unalloyed emotions of 
a heart that has ever beaten true. 
But, my friend,” continued he, 
turning to Martin Dawes, who sat 
silent and unobservant, wrapped in 
the gloomiest reverie that had ever 
settled with ponderous weight upon 
his soul, “ how is it with you? Do 
you simply share this gentleman’s 
anxiety and appointed enterprise, 
or have you grave business of your 
own ?” 

Martin started, upon being ad- 
dressed, and replied hastily, while 
bitter tears suffused his eyes :— 

“His trouble’s afield: mine’s at 
home,” and then perceiving a pained 
look flit over Harner’s face, he added, 
“Nay, I mean no harm, Ned; but 
the razor that a man sets for himself 
cuts sharpest.” Then, as a sudden 
thought flashed across his mind, 
he eagerly grasped the arm of Mr, 
Morton, who sat nearest him, and 
exclaimed, “Do you know many 
xeople in London, sir? Do you 
am any lawyers ?” 

“ Not very many I am happy to 
say,” replied Morton. “Indeed, I can 
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hardly claim acquaintance with any 
but my own attorneys, Messrs. Skyn 
and Flint. To be sure, there’s our 
leading counsel, Mr. Littiemore.” 

“ Littlemore!” gasped the barber ; 
but before he could say more, Ned 
Harner was seized with so sudden 
a fit of coughing that his feet were 
violently jerked forward, and coming 
into contact with Martin’s shin, 
they acted so strongly as a counter- 
irritant that the current of Mr. 
Dawes’ indignation was frozen into 
silence ; and looking in painful sur- 
prise at his friend, he found himself 
greeted by a most powerful battery 
of winks and grimaces, by means of 
which a mighty storm of hints and 
cautions were being rained upon 
his simple head, much to the 
amusement of De Quincey and his 
companion, and equally to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Harner, who flattered 
himself that by his most ingenious 
manceuvre he had decidedly stolen 
a march upon his fellow-passengers. 

“Give me the ribbons!” whis- 
pered Ned to his friend ; and then 
addressing Mr, Morton, he said— 

** Mr. Dawes doesn’t like lawyers, 
and least of all when they’ve got 
long names. He always tries to 
keep out of their way as much as 
possible ; so, perhaps, you'll say 
where this Mr. Littlemore —or what- 
ever his name is—puts up, in order 
that we may go far enough away ?” 

“Mr. Littlemore lives in Pump- 
court, in the Temple,” responded 
Mr. Morton, eying Horner a little 
curiously. 

“'Thankye ; that'll do for us and 
him too,” said Ned; and a look of 
mutual understanding passed be- 
tween him and Martin, mingled, in 
the latter’s case, with admiration at 
the ingenuity with which the former 
had arrived at the required informa- 
tion ; while De Quincey and Mor- 
ton likewise exchanged a glance of 
amusement. 

Meantime, the pleasant country- 
lanes drew to an end, and the ver- 
dant shade of the trees was ex- 
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changed for the noise, aud bustle, 
and dust of the great city, that with 
its hard, stony glare, seemed like 
some basilisk awaiting the approach 
of its prey, and remorselessly en- 
twining around all who entered 
within its precincts a terrible net- 
work of walls, pierced in every direc- 
tion with what, in the distance, 
seemed avenues of escape ; but when 
approached closely, revealed them- 
selves but as the entrance to Deda- 
lian labyrinths, leading to abodes of 
unknown terrors. In such manner 
thought our adventurers from Mer- 
ringham, oppressed as they were by 
forebodings of ill and the bewilder- 
ing pains of doubt; and though 
both Mr. De Quincey and Mr. Mor- 
ton strove to beguile them into con- 
versation, yet the nearer they ap- 
proached the spot which to them 
harboured so serious and _heart-sub- 
duing a revelation, the more they 
were overcome by the sad spirit of 
the fear that is nameless, and the 
more subtly their souls were steeped 
in baneful fantasies. 

At length the coach turned sharp- 
ly into the yard of the inn which 
formed its destination, and .the two 
friends, having saluted their fellow- 
travellers, hastened forth into the 
wide streets, there to carry out their 
mission, and stoutly to encounter, 
for good or ill, whatever might be- 
tide. Arm-in-arm, each with his 
stick and bundle, they walked to- 
gether, asking their way ever and 
anon to the Temple,—their quaint 
costumes and the honest bewilder- 
ment that sat upon their faces caus- 
ing many people to laugh, and a 
few to scan them more closely. The 
latter laughed not. 

They proceeded up Fleet Street, 
and arrived at the gate of the Tem- 
ple. The porter was standing at 
the entrance, lounging lazily against 
the wall, and eying the passers-by 
with more than official distance of 
regard. To him the friends ad- 
dressed themselves, to know if they 
had at last reached theirgoal. 
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“ You have been rightly directed, 
good people,” answered the janitor, 
with a condescension that was re- 
markable ; and then, as though re- 
solved to gratify his unusual whim 
of civility to its fullest possible 
extent, he added, pointing up the 
street, “‘ And there you may observe 
Temple Bar, which is a wonderful 
sight to country-folks, though not to 
us, who sees it every day.” 

“Indeed !” responded Martin, 
looking at the porter with admira- 
tion ; “and what is the use of it ?” 

“Eh? Use! Temple Bar of 
use !” sharply ejaculated the official, 
starting from his attitude of ease, 
and gazing with a mingled expres- 
sion of astonishment and anger at 
the little barber. “ Well, sir, you 
may as well ask me what use / am! 
A ploughman, sir, may be useful, 
but w¢”’—accompanying this by a 
majestic wave of his hand towards 
Temple Bar—“ we are grand !” 

Ned Harner, though, like Martin, 
a little awed by the porter’s manner, 
was still hardly satisfied with the 
information thus communicated. Ac- 
cordingly, standing as bolt upright 
as he could, he gravely touched the 
peak of his cap, and said :— 

“Was the archway built for any- 
thing at all, then ?” 

To hear Temple Bar called an 
archway was enough to dispel all 
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remains of complaisance in the 
porter’s bosom. He contemptuously 
looked down at Mr. Harner, and 
then crossing his arms, he said in his 
gruffest tone :— 

Built to stick heads on. Very 
thick heads have stuck there!” and 
then resuming his lounge against 
the wall, he looked fiercely at the 
sky,'and solaced himself by whistling 
under his breath. 

Harner was about to reply angrily, 
when he felt his arm touched by 
Martin, and, looking round, he was 
startled to see the expression of his 
friend’s face. A fierce, savage look 
beamed from Mr. Dawes’s eyes, and 
his whole frame trembled as he 
nervously clutched Martin’s wrist, 
and said huskily :— 

“Tt’s the place where the heads 
of traitors are put. Traitors, Ned, 
d’ye hear !—There’s been d/ood in 
this neighbourhood.” Then in still 
lower tones he added, “And per- 
haps there'll be blood again, Ned !” 

“God help us!” replied Mr. Har- 
ner solemnly ; “ but let’s hope we 
may find a beam of sunshine yet. 
Come !” and he started briskly off 
down the lane leading into the 
Temple, accompanied by Martin, 
and followed suspiciously by the 
eyes of the porter who had _ noticed, 
but not overheard their last remarks, 
and felt proportionately insulted. 


CHAPTER V. 


A THRUST AND A PARRY. 


It was mid-day, and still the outer 
door of Mr. Littlemore’s chamber 
was closed to all comers. The 
dingy panels in the dingy light of 
the staircase, seemed the very em- 
bodiment of sleepy ease ; and even 
the solitary sunbeam that filtered 
slowly through the dust-laden air, 
and fell sluggishly on the knocker 
of the door, served but to deepen 
the hush of the place by its utter 
relinquishment of all that was glad 


in the life it had left outside. All 
was quiet and still, all but the 
knocker, which, carved into the 
semblance of a fury’s head, scowled 
as the sunshine lit up its features, 
and frowned as though it were 
additionally vindictive at viewing 
the calm of everything around. 
Within an equal quietude pre- 
vailed. In the outer room the 
blinds were still down, the chair 
still undrawn to the table, the books 
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referred to on the preceding day 
still covered with the cloth that had 
been thrown over them to preserve 
them from dust, the inkstand still 
unopened. The gloomy walls were 
encumbered with book-cases and 
boxes of papers, and here and there 
a smoke-begrimed portrait of some 
legal worthy revisiting thus the scenes 
where his clients had so often la- 
mented—perhaps not his departure. 
From the ceiling depended an oil- 
lamp of remote antiquity, swinging 
in chains, as though it were the only 
malefactor of the place ; and on the 
massive carved mantelpiece could 
be dimly discerned a ghostly array 
of lank candles in tin candlesticks, 
suggestive of the hopes that should 
waste away when they should be 
burned. The very atmosphere seem- 
ed redolent of sighs; and light would 
have been the heart that retained its 
buoyancy where all was so dull and 
oppressive. 

The inner room, appropriately se- 
parated from the first by heavy cur- 
tains drawn across the doorway, re- 
vealed a different aspect, though 
equally still. Here all was as light 
and elegant as there all had been 
heavy and cumbrous, Dainty pic- 
tures in handsome frames adorned 
the brightly- painted walls; while 
richlydamasked chairs and settees, 
a thick, soft carpet, and a table on 
which were standing some decanters 
of wine and spirits, shewed that the 
creature comforts of the occupant 
were accustomed to meet with at- 
tention. The window, too, was 
partly open, and this communicated 
a freshness to the air in marked con- 
trast to what prevailed in the other 
apartment ; and in an alcove at the 
further side of the chamber was a 
bed tastefully hung with silk cur- 
tains. 

On this bed lay Littlemore, in the 
position of one who had wearily 
flung himself down to rest. He was 
fully dressed, and had evidently not 
taken off his clothes during the pre- 
ceding night; while the disordered 
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and travel-stained condition of his 
attire indicated that he had but re- 
cently returned from some expedi- 
tion, this being further evidenced by 
the worn and painful expression of 
his face and the dishevelled state of 
his hair. He slept, but his lips 
moved from time to time uneasily, 
and occasionally he would spasmo- 
dically clench his hands, in which he 
grasped something that appeared 
like a miniature portrait. 

So had he lain for some hours, 
and his fitful breathing had begun to 
grow lighter, when suddenly a vio- 
lent knock resounded at the outer 
door of his chambers, and startled 
with its echoes all air of stillness 
from the place. Littlemore sprang 
to his feet, but half-awake and 
scarcely comprehending his position ; 
and as he did so the object that he 
held fell from his hand upon the floor 
and revealed to his gaze the features 
of Elsie Dawes. Instantly Sleep, 
with her Lethean wings, forsook 
him ; and with the too distinct pre- 
sent there appeared an even more 
vivid past. A mighty rush of emo- 
tion sped through his frame, and 
casting on the portrait a burning 
look in which a world of contentious 
passions were mingled, he frantically 
ground his teeth together, and in 
another moment the fragile picture 
was crushed to fragments beneath 
his heel. 

Hardly had he done this than a 
second knock, more violent than 
the first rang through the rooms, and 
caused him to grow deathly pale. 
His, however, was not a mind to 
be easily quelled, and immediately 
regaining his self-possession, he 
hurriedly drew aside the curtain 
that separated the rooms, and pro- 
ceeding to the outer door, opened 
it, demanding angrily who had so dis- 
turbed him. At first, owing to the 
gloom of the landing, he could only 
distinguish the forms of two men; 
but on requesting them to enter the 
room, and drawing up one of the 
window-blinds, he found himself 
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face to face with Martin Dawes and 
Ned Harner. 

Resolute and careless as was 
Littlemore’s nature, he felt himself 
unable to boldly confront the simple 
little, man before him. There was 
at that moment no fire in Martin’s 
eye: the sight of Littlemore had 
summoned up the vision of Elsie’s 
soft loving face; but there was a 
native grandeur in his whole de- 
meanour, an air of majesty as he 
stood proudly erect and regarding 
Littlemore with a steady look, 
rendered infinitely penetrating by 
the honest affection and sorrow of 
the heart, so that the latter was 
forced, in spite of his indignation 
and shame, at being thus overcome, 
to cast his eyes down and avoid 
meeting Martin’s searching gaze. 

For a brief while no word was 
spoken on either side. Then, as 
the sobs began to rise in Martin’s 
throat, he also felt the indignation 
returning, and striking his stick upon 
the floor, he suddenly exclaimed, in 
a broken voice, half entreating and 
half in anger— 

“My daughter! Where is she?” 

The sound of the barber’s voice 
restored to Littlemore his self-pos- 
session and he immediately an- 
wered, but still without looking at 
Martin— 

“ Why do you ask me ?” 

Martin uttered an inarticulate 
sound, and while his eyes sparkled 
furiously, he made a movement as 
though he would have struck Little- 
more. Before, though, he could 
raise his stick, his arm was caught 
by Ned Harner, who with flushed 
face and his whole frame trembling 
with emotion, said hurriedly— 

“Be calm, Martin. I'll speak to 
him ;” and then addressing Little- 
more, he exclaimed, in a tone of in- 
tense excitement, but restrained as 
much as possible— 

“ Aye, why does he ask you? 
Because, sir, he has grounds for 
asking you?” 


* And what may those grounds 
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be ?” returned Littlemore, who grew 
calmer every instant. 

“Grounds! -Why——” began 
Mr. Harner, but finding himself met 
with an unexpected difficulty, he 
turned to Martin for assistance. The 
latter, furious at Littlemore’s cool- 
ness, was still more irate at Harner’s 
perplexity, and shouted rather than 
said— 

“Zounds! Villain that you are, 
you have robbed me of my daugh- 


”? 


ter ! 

“Yes, you have robbed him of 
his daughter! ‘That’s grounds for 
asking you where she is, isn’t it ?” 
chimed in Ned. 

“ And why do you say that I have 
robbed Mr. Dawes of his daughter ? 
Do you mean to say that she has 
disappeared ?” asked Mr. Littlemore 
with an expression of anxiety which 
quite took poor Martin and his 
friend aback. 

Littlemore perceived his advan- 
tage and continued : “Really, gentle- 
men, you must admit that you are 
acting quite cruelly to me. Am I 
really to understand that anything 
has happened to dear Elsie? Has 
she disappeared? If so, how, and 
when did it happen? Tell me quick- 
ly, and let us take steps to trace her, 
This suspense is very painful to 
me.” 

Martin and Ned looked at each 
other in amaze. In their simplicity 
they had never considered the possi- 
bility of Littlemore’s being unaware 
of Elsie’s disappearance ; and now 
that it was brought before;them, they 
felt proportionately astounded—so 
much so, that all Martin could do 
was to turn to Harner, and say plain- 
tively :— 

“ Ned, what shall I do? 

“ Tt’s a cross road, Martin, and no 
finger-post,” replied Harner, sighing. 
Then, looking sharply and quickly 
at Littlemore, he said :— 

“On your oath, asa man anda 
gentleman, do you know nothing of 
Elsie’s disappearance ?” 

Littlemore changed colour, and 
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Harner perceived that he did so. 
He, however, did not lose his pre- 
sence of mind, and instantly replied, 
in a tone of asperity :— 

“ Really, sir, I am not accustomed 
to have oaths administered to me by 
a coachman. As for Mr. Dawes, 
the surgeon-barber of Merringham, 
I will gladly give him all the assist- 
ance I can.” 

“We mustn’t be unjust, Ned,” 
said Martin, who felt his suspicion 
quite giving way under the combined 
influence of Littlemore’s anxiety and 
flattery. Then, turning to Little- 
more, he said in a broken-hearted, 
sorrowful voice :— 

“ Pray, sir, tell me how to recover 
my poor Elsie. She was so beauti- 
ful—so good—so- »” and here his 
tears stopped his further utterance. 

Ned Harner, who was as nettled 
as Martin was mollified, and who 
had been attentively scrutinising 
Litlemore’s attire, now perceived 
the state of that gentleman’s boots, 
and observed the signs of recent 
rough riding in the shape of much 
dust andmud. Onlookingmore close- 
ly, he saw that even the spurs had 
not been removed, and that they 
were much stained with blood. A 
vindictive light immediately played 
over his countenance; and looking 
round the room, he observed the 
entrance to the second chamber. 
Heat once exclaimed— 

“Hold up, Martin! We're not 
done with this gentleman yet! Where 
have you been riding in such a hurry 
Mr. Littlemore? Look at his boots, 
Martin !” 

Littlemore bit his lip with vexa- 
tion, and was about to reply, when 
Harner darted off towards the inner 
room, calling to Martin to follow; 
and the latter, never doubting but 
that the wisdom of his friend was 
leading to some strange discovery 
lost no time in treading upon his 
footsteps. 

In another moment all three were 
standing in the comfortable chamber 
of the barrister, Ned Harner and 
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Martin Dawes looking blankly at 
the handsome decorations of the 
room so empty to them, and Little- 
more standing behind them with a 
smile of satisfaction upon his coun- 
tenance. When they had thus stood 
for a few seconds, he suddenly said, 
in a strange, low tone, which caused 
the two friends to start as though a 
thunder-clap had resounded in their 
ears— 

“You bring strange manners with 
you from Merringham !” 

Ned Harner was about to reply, 
when his eye caught sight of the 
broken portrait that lay upon the 
floor. Instinctively feeling that there 
was something to be discovered, he 
stepped forward and bent down to 
look at the object which had at- 
tracted his attention. For a short 
time he remained gazing as though 
fascinated, and then, slowly raising 
himself, he abruptly turned round to 
confront Littlemore with a look so 
full of deep passion and intense 
excitement, that Martin stood rooted 
to the spot with amazement, which 
was increased, when on looking at 
Mr. Littlemore, he perceived that 
gentleman standing with his arms 
tightly crossed upon his breast and 
returning Harner’s glance with one 
of equal anger, mingled, however, 
with an expression of shame, that 
evidenced itself in the crimson 
blush that suffused the whole of his 
features. 

Presently Mr. Harner said, in a 
voice almost undistinguishable from 
the emotion which was choking 
him—*“ Devil !” and then he made 
a motion as though he would have 
sprung forward, but his strength 
completely failing him, he sank into 
a chair, and resting his elbows on 
his knees, he remained with his face 
buried in his hands, quite still and 
speechless. 

This strange spectacle produced 
a chilling sensation of terror in Mar- 
tin’s heart, and with a heavy pre- 
sentiment of evil overcoming him, 
he stepped forward, in his turn, to 
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examine what lay upon the floor. 
Although broken, the portrait could 
still be seen and recognised ; and 
like some graceful fabric standing 
untouched amidst surrounding ruins, 
so the sweet smile and beaming 
eyes of Elsie Dawes shone in all 
their native beauty from the frag- 
ments of the miniature, and shed 
unutterable lustre upon her loved 
father’s face. 

Immediately he recognised the 
features of his lost darling, a 
piteous change came over him. ‘ He 
sank on his knees, and sobbing 
heavily in the extremity of his an- 
guish, while his tears trickled fast 
upon the floor, he began to pick up 
the pieces into which the portrait 
had been broken. He no longer 
seemed to have the slightest remem- 
brance of any other person being 
present, but remained painfully 
intent upon collecting every little 
piece, kissing each one separately, 
and murmuring to himself :— 

“Elsie, my child — my poor 
child !” 

Littlemore looked on, and the 
anger which had clouded his face 
gave way to a softer expression. 
At first, it seemed as though he was 
about to address Mr. Dawes in 
terms of sympathy ; but hurriedly 
checking himself, he endeavoured to 
assume a calm and collected de- 
meanour. All his attempts, how- 
ever, were vain, as he witnessed the 
utter prostration of the two true 
hearts before him, whose exquisite 
distress was his doing; and as the 
sight of Elsie’s broken portrait 
brought vividly to his mind the 
picture of her, as she lay when he 
had stolen from her the previous 
night. He remembered her gentle, 
sad request that he would bless her, 

. and her look of agony as he failed 
to do so; and with that face rising 
before him like some sacred spirit 
hovering over the distracted father, 

and with that voice echoing round 
him in the still summer air, he felt 
that he could no longer endure to 





























































































































































































































remain in the room. Accordingly, 
pressing his hands to his forehead, 
he hastily left the chamber, and 
passing through the outer room, 
hastened down the stairs and quitted 
the building. 

Neither of the friends perceived 
his departure, bewildered as they 
were with the sudden apparition of 
Elsie’s face in such a manner, and 
overcome by the most terrible of 
apprehensions arising from the 
strange condition in which they 
had discovered the portrait—their 
fears being the more terrible in that 
they could assume no definite shape 
or substance. All they could feel 
was that something of a dreadful 
nature had befallen the unhappy 
girl, and that for the moment they 
themselves were powerless. Con- 
sequently they remained in a state 
almost of stupefaction, and plunged 
in the utmost extremity of sorrow. 

At length Harner gloomily raised 
his head, and looking first at Martin, 
who was still on his knees gazing at 
the fragments he held in his hands, 
he then turned to address Little- 
more. His surprise may be imagin- 
ed when he found the room empty. 
Recovering the full possession of 
strength and energy, he sprang to 
his feet and rushed to theouter room, 
there to find the same solitude. He 
then ran hastily back, and seizing 
Martin by the shoulder, he shook 
him vigorously, exclaiming— 

“Up, man! We must follow and 
find him !” 

Martin slowly rose to his feet, and 
looked wonderingly at his friend. 

“Come, come, Martin!” said 
Harner. “ The cowardly scoundrel 
that has injured you dared not re- 
main to face you! Let us bring 
him face to face with us !” 

“Ves, yes,” slowly replied Mr. 
Dawes, as though in thought, and 
still with tears in his eyes ; “we must 
find him, and—but Elsie loved him 
—Elsie !—we must find her—her / 
Quick !” and so saying, he hurriedly 
pressed forward to quit the chamber, 
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Scarcely had the friends entered 
the adjoining room, when the outer 
door, which Littlemore had left un- 
closed, was pushed open, and two 
gentlemen made their appearance, 
who no sooner caught sight of Ned 
and Martin than they uttered an ex- 
clamation of ‘surprise, and one of 
them, who was no other than Mr. 
Morton himself, stepped forward, 
saying :— 

“A remarkable meeting, truly! 
Pray how come you, my friends, to 
be visiting Mr. Littlemore ? Surely 
you are not enamoured of the heart- 
aches of law ?” 

“Heartaches enow!” responded 
Harner : adding eagerly, “ but you 
must know where to find Little- 
more ?” 

“ Lead me to him,” shouted Mar- 
tin, who was now recovering from 
the stupor into which he had been 
plunged ; and thereupon he seized 
Mr. Morton by one arm, while Har- 
ner did the same with the other, and 
the two together actually began 
to carry off the little gentleman : see- 


ing which, De Quincey advanced to 
his rescue, and with some difficulty 
persuaded them to desist from their 
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design, and to explain the cause of 
their agitation. 

Moved by the sympathy displayed 
by Mr. Morton and De Quincey, ‘the 
friends told their melancholy history 
in all its details, and pointed out the 
position of uncertainty in which they 
were placed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Morton, “I 
shall gladly do my best to assist you. 
The first thing obviously is to find 
Mr. Littlemore, and ask him for an 
explanation. This can be better 
done by me than by you ; and while, 
therefore, I take charge of this busi- 
ness,you must put yourselves entirely 
in my hands. What I strongly coun- 
sel is, that you should both go down 
to my house in the country, and 
there remain until I have more de- 
finite intelligence to give you.” 

The kindly counsel of Mr. Morton 
was not without its weight, and 
eventually it was arranged that the 
course he indicated should be car- 
ried out ; whereupon’‘they all quitted 
Mr. Littlemore’s chambers together. 

The staircase resumed its wonted 
air of quiet ; but the sunbeam had 
moved away from the fury’s face. 
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CAGLIOSTRO; OR, THE LIFE OF A CHARLATAN. 
(CONTINUED.) 


In London, Count Cagliostro laid 
the foundation of his future great- 
ness, for in that city he was initiated 
into the mysteries of Freemasonry. 
Here also, it is said, that he pur- 
chased from a bookseller a MS., 
presumably written by one George 
Coston, treating of Egyptian ma- 
sonry. Who this George Coston 
was, is unknown; if any of his 
descendants, lineal or collateral, are 
yet extant under heaven, let them 
come forward and declare what 
manner of man their ancestor was. 
Beyond the statement of the viva- 
cious Count, record of him and his 
writings there are absolutely none. 
He lived and died without realising 
his wondrous schemes. He sowed, 
but another reaped. Or is he alto- 
gether a myth? We can only 
speculate on this subject. It does 
not appear that any mortal ever 
saw this George Coston, or heard 
of his masonic innovations, save 
from honest Beppo. It has been 
said that the lodge in which Cag- 
liostro was initiated was composed 
of persons of an inferior social 
position ; but rich or poor, they 
were Freemasons, and as capable of 
initiating a new member into their 
mysteries as the Grand Master 
himself; In our own days we have 
come to look upon the masonic 
fraternity as a compound of a con- 
vivial club and a friendly society. 
Its mysteries are safe from in- 
quisitive eyes, for no one believes 
it has any secret to be discovered. 
The Freemasons are a little more 
numerous than those water-drinking 
knights, the Good Templars, and a 
little more select than the Odd Fel- 
lows ; they are a very respectable 
body, but their claims to high 
antiquity seem quite untenable. 


The members may amuse them- 
selves, if they feel so disposed, 
with the idea of being the succes- 
sors of the builders of Solomon’s 
temple, and of the Knights of 
Jerusalem and Malta; but few give 
them credit for an existence of 
more than a century and a half, or 
thereabouts. But, a hundred years 
ago, this secret association was a 
great bugbear to many good people, 
and was credited with having vast 
resources, an unlimited number of 
adherents, and the most sinister 
views. The subversion of all the 
thrones of Europe, and the des- 
truction of the Christian faith, were 
believed by men to be its objects. 
The impossibility of either proving 
or refuting these vague suspicions 
only added to their gloomy inten- 
sity. In all minds their seems to 
have been a gloomy anticipation of 
the convulsions that were approach- 
ing. Evil was on the way, from what 
quarter none could tell ; and looking 
round for instruments likely to 
cause the disturbance of the social 
fabric, no wonder that a secret 
society of great and unknown mag- 
nitude, confined not to one country, 
but holding in its chain of brother- 
hood all the nations of Europe, 
should be looked upon with sus- 
picion. Whether the secret socie- 
ties had any great share in bringing 
about the revolution is doubtful. 
A thousand years of wrong and 
injustice had filled the people with 
the frenzy of rage and despair. No 
fanning of the flame by Freemasons 
or ///uminaté was needful ; it burned 
fierce and strong enough without 


, any aid. The hour was come, and 


the men—giantswhograppled in that 
fierce struggle which shall remain a 
thing of awe and wonder to the 
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latest generation. Cagliostro, now 
a master Mason, carefully thinking 
matters over, with or without the 
aid of George Coston’s book, comes 
to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived for a thorough reformation of 
theentire system of Freemasonry. He 
will organise.it on a new and impos- 
ing basis. He will give the frippery 
and symbols of the old system a new 
significance and importance. Ma- 
sonry, he sees, has already a social 
importance, and is credited, justly 
or unjustly, with the possession of 
political power. He will give it the 
dignity of a religion. The doctrines 
of this religion must rest on a very 
broad basis—a basis so wide that it 
will exclude none who can add to 
its power or wealth. In a vision he 
sees himself chairman of a convivial 
club, head of a powerful political 
association, high priest of a new 
sect. He gathers together such 
fragments of the dreamy Paracelsian 
philosophy as are floating about, 
and seasons them with stronger, 
more materialistic marvels, coined 
in his own coarser brain. But 
chiefly from two men does he pur- 
Join ideas—St. Germain and Borri. 
Like St. Germain, he is a man of 
mystery, and insinuates a claim to 
little less than immortality ; like 
him, too, he sometimes puts out a 
plea of royal descent. Like Borri 
he affected the study of chemistry 
and medicine; like Borri, also, he 
aimed at founding a new religion ; 
and the incoherent talk of the Count 
concerning the spirits of the air, 
sylphs, lemurs, gnomes, &c., are all 
borrowed from Borri’s system, as set 
forth in the Chiare del Galbineto 
and the Comte de Gabalis. Air, 
earth, and sky were tenanted by 
spirits, who, invisible to the mortal 
eye, revealed themselves to the 
gaze of the elect philosophers. 
Sylphs, undines, gnomes, and sala- 
manders, these were the personages 
of the Rosicrucian dream. The 
meanest sylphide far transcended in 
beauty the charms of Helen or Cleo- 
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patra. They lived longer than man- 
kind, but their souls were mortal. 
Over them Death had absolute con- 
trol, and they were blotted out of 
the Book of Life, without the shadow 
of a hope of a world beyond the 
present one. To them Death was 
annihilation, and from this fate they 
had only one escape—marriage with 
one of the elect sages. If a syl- 
phide espoused a philosopher, then 
she acquired immortality ; and the 
daughter of a sage conferred the 
same blessing upon her husband, if 
she united herself to a sylph or 
gnome. One feature of this doc- 
trine is like the Persian fable of the 
Peris, and the other might have 
given a hint to Joe Smith for one of 
the Mormon dogmas. The sylphs 
were the spirits of the air, the 
gnomes guarded the treasures of 
the earth, the salamanders were the 
presiding genii of fire ; the gnomes 
had also one office—that of provid- 
ing the sages with money, which 
would be no sinecure. The system 
—if such a chaotic mass of wild 
fancies deserves the name—ad- 
dressed itself more to the imagina- 
tion than the heart, and not at all 
to the reasoning faculties. 

Its poetical merits recommended 
it to Alexander Pope, who borrowed 
from it the charming machinery of 
the Rape of the Lok; though his 
Ariel is, perhaps, as far from Borri’s 
sylph as it is from the Ariel of 
William Shakspere. 

These dreams, which Cagliostro 
adopted, were not inventions of 
Borri’s brain, fertile though it was 
in extravagancies; they are older 
than his time, and are nothing but 
fragments of the mystical Rosicrucian 
philosophy which for centuries per- 
vaded the imaginative mind of Eu- 
rope. Borri’s spirit-creed is identical 
with that of Paracelsus. Gnomes, 
sylphs, travanures, and lemurs, were 
all known to the wondrous Bombast 
of Hohenheim. Nor can we sup- 
pose that Paracelsus was the first 
dreamer of these visions. The be- 
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lief in trolls and faery-folk is a frag- 
ment of the creed outworm of Scan- 
dinavia, mingled, in the cases of 
Paracelsus and Borri, with flotsam 
of Oriental faith which had floated 
westward. 

One of the symbols used by the 
Egyptian masons was a cross, on 
which wes embroidered the letters 
L. P. D., which have been interpre- 
ted, whether truly or falsely, to 
mean — Lilium Pedibus Lestrue. 
‘Trample the Lilies under Foot ; “an 
injunction against the happiness of 
France,” says the Inquisitor, “ which 
has been but too religiously ob- 
served.” 

He had an abridgment of Egyp- 
tian masonry, ready for his disciples, 
as curt and as decisive as the creed 
of Mohammed. “Live as you 
please, and only believe in me and 
in Egyptian Masonry.” Such was 
the new gospel of Count Cag- 
lostro. There is one point con- 
nected with his doctrine which we 
have not yet mentioned—the phy- 
sical and moral regeneration of the 
adepts. The process of being re- 
stored to the pristine innocence in 
which Adam lived before the fall 
Was somewhat tiresome. It could 
only be commenced in the month 
of May, when the disciple was to 
retire into the country, where for 
forty days he was to live on the 
smallest possible quantity of the 
very simplest food, and was to drink 
only water. 

After seventeen days had passed, 
after having been bled, he had cer- 
tain white drops to take morning 
and night, increasing the original 
number of six bytwoaday. Three 
days after, the patient was again 
to be bled before snn-rise, and is 
then put to bed, and a grain of the 
panacea is then given to him, It 
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is to be lamented that this panacea 
was not analysed, for we are told 
that it is that from which God made 
man immortal. Upon taking the 
novel drug, the adept become un- 
conscious for three days, and “is 
subject to frequent convulsions, 
struggles, and perspirations.” On the 
thirty-sixth, after having regained 
consciousness, he swallows the final 
dose of panacea, and falls into a 
peaceful slumber, in which he loses 
“his air, his skin, and his teeth.” 
No harm comes of this rather start- 
ling loss, for they are reproduced in a 
few hours ; and when the fortieth day 
arrives, he is young and strong, and 
his life will last five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-seven years, un- 
less, indeed, he should wish at an 
earlier period to shuffle off this 
mortal coil. 

Such was the rhodomontade pro- 
mulgated by the arch-quack, and 
believed in by some, at least, of his 
disciples ! 

The initiation ceremonies were 
probably of the same nature as 
in common Masonry. De Luchet, 
in his Essay sur les [lluminis, has 
given a highly imaginative account 
of the primary rites of Egyptian 
Masonry : but it is such a manifest 
piece of lunatic literature that no 
dependence can be placed upon it- 
In admitting a candidate, this for- 
mula was used:—In virtue of the 
power which I have received from 
the Grand Cophte, the founder of 
our order, and by the particular 
grace of God, I hereby confer upon 
you the honour of being admitted 
into our lodge, in the names of 
Helios, Mené, Tetragammaton.”? 

The Grand Mistress breathed 
upon the face of the female candi- 
dates, and thus addressed them :— 

“I breathe upon you to inspire 


1 Upon this the Inquisition-biographer observes: ‘*In a book said to be printed at 
Paris in 1789, it is asserted that these last words were suggested to Cagliostro as sacred 
and cabalistical expressions by a pretended conjuror, who said that he was assisted by 
a spirit, and that this spirit was no other than the soul of a cabalistical Jew, who by 
means of the magical art had murdered his own father, before the coming of Jesus 


Christ.”—Zife of Foseph Balsamo, p. 149. 
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you with the virtues which we pos- 
sess, so that they may take root and 
flourish in your heart. I thus fortify 
your soul; I thus confirm you in 
the faith of your brethren and 
sisters, according to the engage- 
ments which you have contracted 
with them. - We now admit you as 
a daughter of the Egyptian Lodge. 
We order that you be acknowledged 
in that capacity by all the brothers 
and sisters of the Egyptian Lodges, 
and that you enjoy with them 
the same prerogatives as with our- 
selves,” 

From London, with his system 
of Egyptian Masonry all complete, 
he repaired to the Hague, where he 
suddenly seems to have become a 
person of importance in the Masonic 
world, for we are told that he acted 
as Grand Master and Grand Visitor. 
He passed through the “arch of 
steel,” and delivered an oration on 
the grandeurs and glories of Egyp- 
tian Masonry. The discourse, he 
Says, was “‘ uncommonly elegant and 
sublime.” ‘This was the effect of 
that special favour of God which 
had always been extended to me, in 
regard to the exercise of Masonry ; 
it was undoubtedly a recompense 
for my constant desire to propagate 
and extend the Catholic faith; to 
avow the existence of a God; to 
preach up the immortality of the 
soul; and to destroy the super- 
stitious and magical ceremonies of 
common Masonry. Some persons 
were so charmed with my oration, 
that they insisted on transcribing 
and preserving it, as a brief but 
eloquent defence of this faith.” 

Here aiso Lorenza entered upon 
her new duties as Grand Cophtess 
of the new order ! for at the Hague 
a female lodge was formed, a ju- 
dicious innovation, which enabled 
them to profit by the credulity of 
both sexes. 

He is next seen at Venice, under 
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his old title of the Marquis Pelli- 
grini. The Marquis, who does not 
appear to have had that pride which 
is common to aristocrats, formed 
an acquaintance of a merchant— 
another student of alchemy. From 
this dupe he obtained a thousand 
sequins, giving him, in return, direc- 
tions for transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, for making silk 
from hemp, and for fixing mercury, 
Before the merchant had verified 
these miraculous operations, his 
noble friend was on the wing. 

We have him now fairly engaged 
in preaching the Gospel of Egyptian 
Masonry, seeking recruits chiefly 
among the common Masons. At 
Berlin he had little success, but at 
Leipsic there was a complete ova- 
tion for the grand Cophta : the Free- 
masons honour him with a costly 
banquet, “at which the bottles and 
wine glasses were all placed three 
and three, in commemoration of the 
Holy Trinity.”* 

Here he prophesied the speedy 
death of Schrépfier, who fulfilled 
the prediction by killing himself. 

The entertainers of the Grand 
Cophta thought so highly of his 
eloquence and prophetic skill, that 
they paid all his expenses, and pre- 
sented a purse of gold to the illus- 
trious stranger who had come to 
unite East and West in the bonds of 
fraternity. Similar triumphs awaited 
him at Dantzic and Konigsberg. 

His reputation was now spread 
all over Europe, his wealth was 
believed to be immense, his know- 
ledge marvellous, and vague stories 
were abroad that he was the last 
descendant of one of the royal races 
of Greece. 

We find himataristocratic Mittau 
in 1779. Here he made the acquaint- 
ance of Marshal von Medem, who 
from his youth had been notable 
for the study of matters occult, and 
who held high rank amongst the 
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Mason ic fraternity. TheMarshal’s 
brother was also infected with the 
same mystic disease, one widely 
spread, a characteristic both of time 
and place. The Count von Medem 
had two daughters, one of whom 
became Duchess of Courland, the 
other being Elise von der Recke, 
whose testimony concerning Cagli- 
ostro is the most authentic of all 
documents extant regarding him. 
Carlyle styles her “a born fair 
saint ;’ but there was an undue 
amount of self-consciousness about 
her saintly character. 

In her childhood she had listened 
often, with childhood’s wonder, to 
the conversation of her father and 
his learned friends, upon alchemy 
and magic. The dreams of Sweden- 
borg were also a frequent subject of 
their discourse ; yet, with a child’s 
healthy common sense, these won- 
ders made little more impression 
upon her than the reading of Blue- 
beard ; and a concert she held to be 
worth all the ghosts in the world. 
Yet, as she grew older, this mysti- 
cism took possession of her soul. 
Amongst her favourite books were 
Young's Night Thoughts, and the 
writings of Lavater. She read much, 
but without order or system. She 
had a brother, highly endowed by 
nature, from whom great things were 
hoped. Hand-in-hand, they sought 
after truth, and entered upon that 
high and yet sorrowful pilgrimage 
which all must at some time under- 
take when the soul asks itself that 
great question, whence and whither? 
and raises its voice importunate for 
an answer. Let us escape for a 
moment from our rogue Beppo, and 
pause before this pleasanter picture 
of these two loving hearts, who so 
long ago strove honestly to solve 
the great problem of existence,—she 
seeking light amidst the mystics of 
her own land, he, with a boy’s wider 


culture, looking in Plato and Pytha-. 


goras for that truth which they both 
desired. Alas, for the proud father 
and fond sister ! their loved one was 
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taken from them before the high 
promise of his youth could bear 
fruit. And whilst they were still 
bowed down beneath this affliction, 
came Cagliostro with his mystic pre- 
tensions of power to unlock the 
dark gates of the spirit-world. The 
young Von Medem died in June, 
1778, and in March 1779, Cagliostro 
was received, by the Freemasons of 
Mittau, as an apostle of their sect. 

To the ladies of the Von Medem 
family he proposed the establish- 
ment of a /oge a’apoption of his mystic 
Masonry. ‘They were flattered with 
the idea of being the foundresses of 
the new religion in their native land. 
Some difficulty intervened, which 
led to the Count being requested to 
forego this project ; but “what he 
had begun he must carry through ;” 
and he succeeded, although Schwan- 
der (who had been the earliest friend 
of Count Von Medem) warned them 
that their hero was but a charlatan 
and imposter. 

The young Countess was anxious 
to convert Schwander to her own 
views of Cagliostro ; and finding his 
cold reasonings thrown away upon 
her enthusiastic soul, he also joined 
the lodge, that he might with greater 
ease watch the proceedings of the 
arch-quack. 

It was Schwander’s opposition 
which had retarded the foundation 
of the lodge. To secure his hold 
upon the Medems, Cagliostro per- 
formed a hocus-pocus transmutation- 
trick with quicksilver. To this suc- 
ceeded an experiment equally cu- 
rious, but ofa totally different nature. 
Count and MarshalVon Medem and 
Herr VonHowen were the witnesses 
of this strange scene, in which the 
chief actor was the son of the Mar- 
shal, a boy of six. Cagliostro anoint- 
ed the head and left hand of the 
youth with the “oil of wisdom.” 
Hymns and prayers succeeded this 
ceremony, until the little one was 
highly excited by the mystical opera- 
tions, and perspired profusely. Mys- 
tic letters were written on the child’s 
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anointed hand, on which he was 
commanded continually to look. So 
the incantation commenced. ‘“ What 
did the Marshal desire that his son 
should see?” This question, in a stage 
whisper, which the child was not to 
hear. That he might not be terrified, 
his father réquested the appearance 
of his mother and sister, who had 
remained at home. Directly, the 
boy calls out that he sees his mother 
and sister. 

From the commencement of their 
acquaintance, Cagliostro talked in 
dreamy fashion of the wondrous 
powers of nature; but when the young 
Countess would have questioned him 
further than was convenient, he eva- 
ded her inquiries by saying that such 
knowledge was only for the initiated, 
and could only be communicated by 
discreet degrees. When the lodge 
was founded, they discoursed daily 
of magic and necromancy. But the 
initiated were forbidden to speak 
of these matters, except on the days 
of meeting, and in the narrow circle 
of the society; but each member 
was to seek after these mystic powers 
of nature, and strive to draw near to 
the Eternal Source of all Good. 

To the question as to what the 
sister was doing, he described her as 
placing her hand upon her heart, as 
if in pain. After an interval, the 
child exclaimed, ‘“ Now she is kissing 
my brother, who hasjust come home!” 
Glorious success of our cabalistic 
Count! for when the séance com- 
menced, it was believed that this 
brother was miles away ; yet when 
they went to verify the vision, they 
found he had unexpectedly returned, 
and his sister had shortly before suf- 
fered from a sharp attack of palpita- 
tion of the heart. 

'- So our Count is prospering greatly; 
his keen eyes are looking out for 
opportunities of dazzling his fol- 
lowers, and so securing a firmer 
hold upon them. On the day when 
the last grade was conferred at the 
lodge, he retired into a solitary 
«chamber, where he scribbled alone 
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for half an hour. On rejoining the 
Countess Von der Recke and her 
uncle, he told them he had been in 
consultation with his chiefs, who had 
revealed to him the place where 
most important magic MSS., and 
also thaumaturgical ‘instruments 
and treasures of gold and silver, had 
been buried, six hundred years 
before, by a great wizard. These 
treasures were greatly sought after 
by the followers of the Evil Prin- 
ciples, but the Spirit of the Wood, 
who guarded them, had repulsed all 
the efforts of the Necromancers to 
obtain them, for he who had buried 
them designed them for the good 
of mankind, which Black Magic was 
not calculated to increase. But the 
mystic magic of our Beppo evident- 
ly tended to the happiness of the 
human race, therefore he hoped that 
the Great Architect of the Universe 
would bless his industry, and make 
him the happy instrument of disin- 
terring, for the welfare of humanity, 
the highly-important treasure which 
in Wilzen were buried. True, the 
enterprise was a desperate one, 
for the powers of darkness, the evil 
spirits, would strive to thwart him, 
and to obtain possession of them, in 
order to turn them to necromantic 
uses. And if once these MSS, 
came into the hands of a magician 
who served the Evil Principles—un- 
happy world, what ills would then 
be thine! Centuries would have 
to elapse before our globe could re- 
cover from the throes and anguish 
which it would have to pass through, 

After so lucid an explanation, he 
pointed out on paper the locality of 
this buried treasure—and behold 
an extraordinary coincidence — it 
was on the very estate of the Mar- 
shal Von Meden, who was naturally 
astonished that Cagliostro should 
be so well acquainted with a place 
whereon his eyes had never rested. 
Cagliostro replied that in the half- 
hour, by the power of his familiar 
spirits and at the command of the 
Great Cophta, he had been in spirit 
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to Wilzen. The treasures should 
be for the Marshal, our ghost-seer 
reserving only for himself and his 
chiefs the magic books and instru- 
ments, The reader will doubtless 
be astonished to learn that the spot 
indicated by our magic Count was 
one whereon the Marshal had 
played hunéreds of times as a boy, 
and according to the folk-lore of 
his place, was haunted by ghosts 
who guarded hidden treasure ! 

Another magic experiment with 
the little Von Medem. This time 
there appeared to him the Spirit of 
the Wood, the guardian of the gold; 
then still another spirit, at whose 
bidding the earth opened and dis- 
played gold and silver instruments 
of magic use, papers, and a little 
chest of red powder. The seraphic 
Countess felt uneasy about her 
father, and wished the spirits to 
give her news of him. Straightway 
the boy declared he saw a tall and 
haggard-looking man, with the star 
of an order upon his breast. He 
was in good health. 

“Ts he in town or country, and 
has he received the letter ?” 

“He is in the country, and has 
the letter.” 

Girdle-making Feliciani, in far 
off Rome, indeed receives orders, it 
is to be hoped, but hangs them not 
star-wise upon his citizen’s cos- 
tume ! 

With such dead-sea fruit did 
Cagliostro feed his followers. The 
young Countess, always thinking of 
one ever good and pure, with whom 
she longed to hold ccmmunion, had 
frequent conversati:ns with him 
upon the union of t‘ie physical and 
Spiritual worlds, the power of 
prayer, and the miraculous gifts 
of the first preachers of Christianity. 
She told him, in open-hearted sin- 
cerity, how the death of her brother 
had shorn the world of all its beauty, 
and only the thought of working for 
the good of others had reconciled 
her to life. How often at night in 
the quiet churchyard had she re- 
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mained in meditation and prayer, 
hoping that she might be accounted 
worthy of seeing once more the 
dead brother whose soul had been 
bound to her own by such strong 
ties of natural love and moral sym- 
pathy. To Beppo she also express- 
ed her hope that, by his instrument- 
tality, she would be able to gratify 
this long-felt desire. This request 
our Count thought fit to evade: he 
dealt only with those millions of 
spiritual creatures, the ministering 
spirits, who walk the earth unseen. 
It was only possible for one long 
initiated to have the gratification she 
desired. Alas! fair saint, into what 
Comus hands hast thou fullen! Nor 
will those who are in mid-watches 
of the night have looked up to the 
palpitating heavens, and longed “ for 
the touch of a vanished hand, and 
the sound of a voice that is still,” 
judge harshly of this desire to look 
through the gleaming portals of the 
Spirit World. 

Cagliostro, moreover, explained 
to her that the great gifts he pos- 
sessed were to be exercised for the 
good of the world ; and if he used 
his magical power for the mere gra- 
tification of curiosity, he would run 
great risk of falling from his high 
estate, and becoming the servant of 
the powers of evil, who were always 
on the watch to take advantage of 
the momentary weaknesses of such 
as he. Of this Schropffer was a 
notable example, whose faithlessness 
in this matter ended in a suicide’s 
grave. 

The Countess remarked that it 
was very short-sighted policy on the 
part of the evil spirits to tempt 
him to self-destruction ; they should 
rather have kept him for their tool, 
to work at their bidding. 

“ As you speak only in frivolous 
scorn, you are not worthy of an an- 
swer!” replied Cagliostro, fixing his 
piercing eyes upon her. “It is but 
a subtle fancy-monger who asks 
these questions : so 1 say to you— 
‘ Guard yourself, when I am not by 
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your side, from this wish, always 
the pourquoi du pourquoi to know. 
Christ said to His discipies, ‘I have 
much to say to you, but you cannot 
bear it.’ Eve, who, by eating the 
apple, caused her own fall, and that 
of all the human race, is but a magic 
parable, that- curiosity, vanity, and 
imperiousness, bring thousands and 
thousands to unhappiness. The 
path of magic, in which you wish to 
tread, and in which, as sister of our 
order, you are now initiated, is one 
surrounded by dangers. If aught 
but the wish to do good impels you, 
go no further, or temporal and eter- 
nal misery will be yours !” 

The Countess assured him of 
what his piercing we might well 
fail to see an 
outward projection of the soul—that 
the desire of striving after perfec- 
tion, and of working for the well- 
being of others, after Christ’s ex- 
ample, alone had influenced her, 

“ Good !” cries our Count, puz- 
zled by this fair saint. “ At this 
moment, I know not for certain the 
purity and truth of your intentions ; 
but in a few hours I shall have 
learned from my chiefs what you 
really think, and then I will speak 
with you further on this subject.” 

When next she saw him, Caglios- 
tro said his chiefs assured him that 
her intentions were good in wishing 
to study the occult sciences, and 
that she would make great progress 
if she followed his directions im- 
plicity, and obeyed all his com- 
mands with unquestioning faith. 

Unbounded faith she could not 
promise him— so far as seemed to 
her good she would follow ; but the 
great God Himself could not bring 
her to act against the witness of 
her conscience as to right and 
wrong. 

The charlatan here put to her the 
case of Abraham offering up his son ; 
and the Countess confessed, after 
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some thought, that in Abraham’s 
place she would not have yielded 
obedience to this command. 

“‘T would have said, ‘O God, kill 
Thou my son with a flash of Thy 
lightning, if thou requirest his life. 
Command another offering, and I 
will willingly offer it ; but ask me not 
to slay my successor, whom I do 
not think guilty of death.” 

A long sermon followed from the 
Count on the beauty of magic, con- 
cluding with an announcement that 
that evening she might have a magic 
dream, in which her brother would 
appear to her. 

Beppo delivered to Count Von 
Medem a sealed paper ; it contained 
a question, which he hoped by the 
dream to have answered. In the 
evening he recurred to the subject, 
his object being plainly to fix her 
thoughts upon the apparation of her 
brother, and so excite her imagina- 
tion, until the prophecy, like many 
others, would work its own fulfil- 
ment. And in most cases this arti- 
fice would have been crowned with 
success; but in this instance the 
desire and longing for but a glimpse 
of the loved and lost was too strong 
for the Countess’s excitable organisa- 
tion, and a sleepless night was the 
result. Next morning, when she 
told Cagliostro,hereplied, withanger, 
that he had given her credit for more 
strength, and that she need not 
reckon any longer on the magic 
dream. But to her father and an- 
other friend he said, that although 
he had been obliged to withdraw 
from her the expectation ofit, yet he 
hoped the next night the wished-for 
dream would come. ‘This day he 
spoke but little with her, but on de- 
parting, invited her to accompany 
her father and some friends to his 
house the next morning; foralthough 
Barba Jovis' did not belong to her 
division, he wished her to come and 
watch, that no part of the occult 





1 Barba jovis was the red powder mentioned by the pupil. 


or very nearly so, on its recipients. 
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_— might be entirely strange to 
er. 

In the morning, Cagliostro told 
his assembled disciples that the 
nerves and constitution of the Coun- 
tess were too weak for him to be 
able to give her the magic dream 
without endangering her life. He 
had employed his trustiest spirits 
for this purpose, but she was so con- 
stituted that his incantations could 
only bring evil dreams and anguish ; 
at this moment his spirits assured 
him she was lying quite ill in bed, 
and had he persisted in citing the 
apparition, she would have died. 
One of the disciples was despatched 
to her, to assure her that at three 
o’clock in the afternoon she would 
sit down to the table well and hearty. 
This messenger found the lady ill 
in bed, after another night of dis- 
turbed rest ; and by another curious 
coincidence, at three o’clock she 
sat down to her writing-table in 
bright health. 

Cagliostro explained to her that 
her weak nerves, and her inordinate 
grief for her brother, had prevented 
him from bringing to her the magic 
dream. To console her, he under- 
took to perform that evening a ma- 
gical operation, which she might 
witness. Having obtained the bap- 
tismal names of Herr N. N,, 
and of her dead brother, he wrote 
down their initials, and between each 
detter unknown characters. Then 
he withdrew into another room, and 
the child was sent to him. The 
brother asked that he might again 
see the forest, which he had been 
shown a few evenings before. Our 
Beppo took the child on his knee, 
placed some burnt paper on his 
head (!), kissed him, and said, 
“Child! thou also shalt grow up a 
great man! Come, dear boy, thou 
shalt see things of deep importance!” 

So the two—wonder-worker and 


pupil—departed into the solitary . 


room, from which the usual furni- 
ture had been removed. A writing- 
‘table, on which were two lights, and 
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between them a sheet of paper, in- 
scribed with unknown characters, 
alone remained. After telling the 
child to calmly await the appearance 
of which he had already spoken, and 
not to be afraid, as he would keep 
guard in the next room, he was left 
in the chamber alone. The mem- 
bers of the lodge of Egyptian Ma- 
sonry were stationed in the outer 
room, in a circle around the closed 
door. Bidding them to be silent, 
earnest, and calm, our magic Count 
stood in the midst, making with a 
naked sword stray passes in the air, 
and uttering in loud voice an invo- 
cation, of which the only words de- 
finable were Helion, Melion, Tetra- 
gammaton. Jn the midst of this 
foolery, the elder brother of the 
pupil was sent by his mother towards 
the other inner room, to see if the 
other doors were fast. Cagliostro 
cried out, “In God’s name, what 
would you do? Be still, be still, if 
you stir you are in great danger, and 
I with you.” The incantation went 
on, he stamped his foot, and with 
a voice which grew louder and loud- 
er shrieked forth his unknown words, 
commanded the child to kneel 
down, and ever and anon asked, 
“What see you now.” 

The Child. 1 see the beautiful 
little child, who the last time 
made the Earth open in the forest. 

Cagliostro. Good! pray him to 
show you Herr Von N. N., with 
chains upon his neck, and hands, 
and feet. 

The Child. 1 see Herr Von N., 
N. He appears very angry, and is 
fettered hand and feet. 

Cagliostro. What see you now ? 

The Child. The beautiful little 
child fastens tighter the chains a- 
round his neck. 

Cagliostro. Where is Herr Von 
N. N. now? 

The child here named the estate 
of this gentleman. 

Cagliostro. Command, whilst you 
stamp your foot on the ground, that 
Herr Von N. N. disappear, and 
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pray the little boy that he will show 
you the sainted brother of your 
cousin, Von der Recke. 

The Child. The brother is here. 

Cagliostro. Does he look happy 
or sad, and how is he dressed ? 

The Child. He looks happy, and 
wears a red uniform. 

Cagliostro. Ask him by a token, 
yes or no, to reply to my thoughts. 

The Child, He says, “ Yes.” 

Cagliostro, What does he now ? 

The Child. He lays his hand upon 
his heart, and looks at me kindly. 

Cagliosiro, What see you now ? 

The Child. The little maiden, who 
resembles your wife, and whom you 
showed me last time. 

Cagliostro. What see you now? 

The Child. The little maiden is 
there. 

Cagliostro. Go to her, kiss her, 
and ask her to show you the forest. 

Here the sound of kissing was 
heard in the outer room. 

The Child. 1 see the forest, and a 
hewn-down tree. 

Cagliostro, Ask the little maiden 
that the earth may be opened. 

The Child. The earth is open, and 
I see five lights, gold and silver, 
many papers, red powder, and instru- 
ments of iron. 

Cagliostro. Now let the earth close 
up, the forest disappear, the maiden 
also, and then tell me what you see. 

The Child. All has disappeared ; 
and nowI see a tall, handsome man, 
clad in a long white robe, with a 
red cross on his breast. 

Cagliostro. Kiss his hand, and let 
him kiss you. 

Here the auditors in the outer 
room heard two kisses, after which 
Cagliostro commanded this appari- 
tion to become the guardian angel of 
the child. 

Now our magician spoke some 
words which passed for Arabic, 
stamped with his foot on the floor, 
and at last threw open the door, the 
circle broke up, and the same mo- 
ment the child fell senseless into 
a state of convulsive insensibility. 
When he regained animation, Cagli- 
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ostro prayed the spectators to remain 
in earnest quietude, and went into 
the inner room, through whose closed 
door he could be heard speaking in 
some foreign tongue. He was silent, 
and there followed a crashing noise, 
after which he came forth, and said 
with a triumphant air, “that Her 
Von N. N.had deserved punishment, 
and this he had now administered to 
him.” 

And next morning they learned 
that at the time the incantation was 
m progress, Herr Von N. N 
had been seized with choking sen- 
sations, and with pains in every 
limb. Caglicstro also named to 
them the physician who would at- 
tend N. N , in which prophecy 
he was equally correct. The reason 
of young Von Medem’s fainting was 
also clearly explained. The evil 
spirits who were present to watch 
the operations were only rendered 
powerless within the limits of the 
magic circle, which the boy had in- 
cautiously overstepped. 

The Countess von der Recke ex- 
pressed her astonishment that 2 
mere line drawn with a sword could 
hold them in such restraint. To 
this he answered, that the operation 
of the magnet was inexplicable, but 
the operation of the magic circle, 
and the strength which it had, was 
easily understood, for by it the evil 
spirits could be restrained. 

But that which astonished the 
innocent mind of the Countess, and 
offended her moral sentiment, was 
that Cagliostro should use the 
power of magic for the infliction 
of suffering. He placed his hand 
upon her shoulder, and said, “ Good, 
tender-hearted creature, how little 
knowest thou the station and 
duties of a true magician! I and 
my equals are not to be judged as 
ordinary men. We act under the 
direction of chiefs, to whom un- 
questioning obedience is due. If 
you only knew how sorrowful my 
heart is when I have to inflict 
punishment! But when I reflect 
that thus I often save people and 
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countries from destruction, that 
even he whom I chastise is perhaps 
thereby saved trom eternal de- 
struction, then am I content to 
carry out the will of my chief. So 
long as you, dear child, have not 
the strength to inflict punishment 
on your fellow men, when it is 
necessary, for their good, so long 
will you remain in the entrance- 
hall of magic, and not arrive at 
Holiness.” In reply to this the 
‘Countess desired leave to ask a 
question, 

Cagliostro. Ask on. 

The Countess von der Recke. You 
appeared to me to have a very re- 
joicing appearance when you told 
us that your spirits had punished 
Herr von N. N., and made him ill. 
Is that the action of a friend of 
humanity ? 

Casliostro. I thought you had 
more acuteness. Am I always to 
keep my own station? Must I not 
take many characters that my 
scholars may learn? 

With more incoherencies he over- 
powers her suspicions, and she re- 
mains his ardent disciple. Shortly 
after, the Von Medems and Caglios- 
tro went to Wilzen. Our magic 
Count and the Countess von der 
Recke occupied one carriage, and, 
anxious to remove the suspicions 
which he saw disturbing the soul 
of his fair follower, his discourse 
was such as to create in her a great 
reverence for his moral character, 
whilst his subtle observations on 
mankind astonished her as greatly 
as his magical experiments. 

Truly is hypocrisy the only sin 
which angelic eyes detect not. 
Cagliostro inquired if she knew Z. 
well, and could narrate any circum- 
stance of his life? ‘The Countess 
replied that she knew too little of 
Z. to be able to gratify him. At 
the same time she recollected that, 
under strict pledge of secresy her 
mother had imparted to her an 
anecdote of this person, which, was 
only known to four persons on 
earth, Cagliostro, looking keenly at 
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her, said, infan incredulous tone, 
“Do you know nothing which 
would make me better acquainted 
with his character and fate, if it 
was convenient for you to do so. 

The Countess von Recke, Truly, I 
know very little of Z. 

Cagliostro, Serpent ! whom I have 
nourished in my breast, thou liest ! 
Swear, swear to me how, that thou 
knowest no anecdote of Z., which 
beside thee is known to three others 
alone ! 

The Countess paused to consider 
whether she might yield up their 
secret without offending her sense of 
right and wrong. 

Cagliostro. Ah, deceiver! what 
makes you speechless? Answer me! 
Have you nothing of Z. to say? 

The Countess von der Recke, Sir 
Count, your conduct astonishes me. 
I know not for whom you act this 
scene, since the only person here is 
myself—I, whom, you say, your at- 
tendant spirit, Hanachiel, watches 
over. And as I have never shunned 
the eye of the Almighty in my heart 
of hearts, so I am not afraid of your 
servant, Hanachiel, if he is a good 
spirit ; and if he is an evil one, he 
may report to you whatever he 
pleases. I believe in One who 
knows how to restrain the wicked- 
ness of demons and necromancers, 
and am convinced that He all the 
wrong in the world will bring to a 
good end. 

Our Beppo has gone a step too 
far. He now looks upon her with 
friendly eyes, strokes her hands, and 
says that this power of keeping 
silence, this strength of soul, this 
prudence, he had not hoped for in 
one so young. It was but a test 
which his chiefs had ordered him to 
apply to her, in order to test her 
strength. ‘They had told him that 
her mother had imparted to her this 
secret, which, even at the moment 
he asked for, he hoped earnestly she 
might have strength to deny. The 
discourse ended with an injunctioh 
of silence on this subject towards 
the other members. 
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LITERARY STYLE. 


AFTER being warmed to enthusiasm 
by some powerful speech, it is some- 
times stated that this effect must 
arise from the speaker’s fervied man- 
ner of expressing what he said, 
rather than from the words he has 
used, whatever literary merits tho 
speech may have possessed beine 
greatly, if not entirely, subjected tg 
elocutionary art. The judgment 
is, in most cases, erroneous; and 
those who embrace it so readily, 
ought not to be taken as very com- 
petent critics of what they hear. 
Looking at everything around them 
from a broad and not over-elevated 
stand- point, the test which they 
apply in such cases is similar to 
that by which the vulgar arrive at 
their estimate of a dramatic repre- 
sentation. There mvst be virtuous 
village maids and baffled lordlings’ 
glitter, brave show and effective 
slow music. But with these the 
intellectual beholder would not be 
satisfied ; and might be inclined to 
express his dissent in a very easy 
manner. And taking him from 
stage to platform, he would readily 
see, that to whatever extent an elo- 
quent speaker may possess elocu- 
tionary power, his success must 
chiefly be attributed to the skilful 
manner in which he weaves words 
into sentences, the dexterous use 
of familiar quotations and pleasing 
similies, and the numerous other 
features which serve to make what 
is called “ Literary Style.” 

What is Literary Style? The 
answers to this query may be some- 
what variable, but nevertheless they 
may all be equally correct. Plainly 
speaking, it may be said to be the 
art of writing down one’s thoughts 
and opinions in such a way as will 
produce the most pleasure and pro- 
fit to readers of good taste. It has 
forits essential qualities deep thought 


and rare feeling; and from these, 
under the kindly words of a felicitous 
writer, it springs forth like the petals 
of the lily of the valley—simple, yet 
beautiful. Although we may not 
govern it by strict rules, it fails not 
to observe the most orderly disposi- 
tion: knowing freedom, yet hating 
license. It may flee from those who 
regard not its influence, but it is, 
without intrusiveness, always in the 
minds of those who value it. As 
there are mock diamonds, so there 
are mock literary styles. Often do 
we see the pitiable spectacle of 
some paltry poetaster flaunting be- 
fore the world as the “creator and 
advocate” of some self-admired 
and self-claimed style of literary 
composition. Butit is through the 
germinating power of deep thought 
and rare feeling that language is 
given to the almost inexpressible 
yearnings of an author’s mind; that 
the most vague and shadowy images 
which therein are conceived are 
brought forth to the sweet sunlight, 
and that a strange and irresistible 
charm is thrown over everything 
which he writes. The vaunted pre- 
tensions of an inferior writer proceed 
mostly from egotism. Now, with 
these essential qualities egotism is 
in all cases incompatible. There- 
fore, a man who is vain cannot lay 
claim to the possession of literary 
style. But even as there are angels 
and angels, so there are styles and 
styles. 

As different generals adopt various 
plans of forming their troops in battle 
order, so do literary men form into 
various combinations those arrays of 
words by which they hope to gain 
the attention and admiration of the 
public. These combinations we term 
the styles adopted by each. And 
how innumerable are their varieties, 
They are all waves of one great sea ; 
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but while some go rolling along 
d and terrible, others only ripple 
in pleasant undulations ; here rest 
great thunder clouds, there, the 
morning sunbeams beautifully fall! 
Very varied are they in their incom- 
ings and outgoings; on a sudden 
they may wake you with a noise of 
great trouble, or they may lull you 
to sleep by musical dimplings and 
prattlings in sunny shallows. 

Often enough mannerisms have 
been confounded with the essentials 
of Literary Style, but with little show 
of reason; for, when least objection- 
able, they are little more than a poor, 
burlesque overstraining, for effect, 
the weak and untrained efforts of 
a writer who lacks discrimination. 
Consisting, as they do, of oft-recur- 
ring peculiarities, images distortedly 
drawn from unvarying copies, newly- 
coined words of doubtful meaning, 
and tortuous sentences which will 
not bear the slightest analysis, they 
suit few classes of readers. Those of 
good taste shrink from them instinc- 
tively; and those who have no taste 
complain that they are insipid. As- 
suredly there can be no greater error 
into which a young writer can fall ; 
and it is unfortunately one of those 
which he rarely escapes. 

As a tree is said to be known by 
the fruit it bears, so each age may be 
distinguished by a Literary Style pe- 
culiar to itself. Let us apply this to 
our own literary history, and see how 
it will hold good. We all know how 
the lights and shadows of our early 
days are interwoven, and this we 
see in the pages of the books which 
then struggled into existence. From 
the elaborate conceits and playful 
fancies of Elizabethan authors, it is 
not difficult for us to frame a pretty 
accurate estimate of the life and 
manners of the period ; then come 
Cavalier days, with all sorts of court- 
ly gallantries, suddenly stopped 
when it is noised about that the 
people are up in rebellion. Alex- 
ander Pope follows, with polished 
satire and artistically - fashioned 


verse ; and with him come Steel and 
Addison, and pleasant smiles; yield- 
ed rapiers, and the rustling of satin 
robes, come before us as we think of 
that period called the Augustan age 
of English literature. And we of to- 
day are not without our distinctive 
works; but they differ greatly from 
those of our ancestors. We do not 
use our pens to uphold dynasties 
and please patrons—for of patrons 
we have none, save the great globe 
itself. Nor are we so much called 
upon to fight with dragons in the 
path, rooting out glaring injustice, 
casting down rampant tyranny, and 
levelling uncalled-for inequalities, 
Weare impelled rather by the neces- 
sity there is to earn our daily bread, 
and by the desire for honourable 
distinction which is implanted in 
our minds. All ancient prejudices 
we have greatly outgrown. We go 
wandering along at our owr free will, 
not by any means keeping to the 
beaten track, but oftener preferring 
to ramble down pleasant and unfre- 
quented bye-roads. The influence 
of that strange story which men call 
“modern life and society,” has left 
ineffacable traces upon us. With 
a candour which often surprises both 
ourselves and those who listen to us, 
do we speak what we feel to be 
true. Our distinctiveness consists 
in our wonderful variety: we are 
cosmopolitan to a degree. Our 
forefathers of the pen were like 
forests, composed of one sort of 
tree ; but we glory that we are not 
as they. For in delightful and way- 
ward vagaries, spreading branches 
are tossing about in the sunlight: 
here is a poplar unbending and 
stately : there a silver beech placid- 
ly overshadows. the grove : proudly 
fronting the blue sky stand great 
oaks: willow-boughs sorrowfully lis- 
ten to the murmur of waterfalls : 
bursting into golden blossoms are 
laburnums innumerable. And thus 
of our Literary Styles there is an 
infinite variety, 
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MONEY. 


Lonpon is generally the scene of 
a monetary panic every ten years. 
The natural consequence of a run 
on the banks ensued, more espe- 
cially where failure was a reality or 
a contingency. In one sense the 
phrase “run on a bank” is a mis- 
nomer. People hastening to draw 
their cash generally find themselves 
wedged in by a compact crowd of 
alarmed capitalists. An exertion of 
ambulatory power, much less the 
quicker species of human locomo- 
tion, is involuntarily suspended. 
The desire, no doubt, to hurry to 
the counting-house and demand 
assets remains unimpaired, or rather 
acquires intensity, from the obstacles 
encountered. Apprehension invari- 
ably prevails to a wider extent than 
if all the circumstances of the case 
were known. ‘There is, however, 


neyer smoke without a fire; and 
a breakage, where all hitherto was 
regarded perfectly secure, creates the 
anticipation of a universal crash. 
Persons making investments have 
themselves, in a great measure, to 


blame. It is their business to ascer- 
tain, as far as practicable, the sol- 
vency of parties to whom they con- 
sign their money. The stoppage of 
Gurney & Co., for instance, was what 
those who employed circumspection 
knew right well might be hourly 
expected. Events have proved that 
this bank had ceased to be the emi- 
nent house it once was, having long 
since fallen under management very 
different from that of the original pro- 
prietary. Private owners of funded 
property are, we repeat, too supine 
and credulous. They suffer them- 
selves to be duped by adventurers 
who hold out to their victims the 
seductive bait of high interest. But 
high interest is only a disguise to 
bad security, This is the meaning 


of the exorbitant charge for ac- 
commodation by a bill-discounter, 
Dealing with men who would be 
sure of rejection at the banks, he 
approximates his charge as close as 
possible to the loan itself, knowing 
by bitter experience the danger of 
losing the full sum advanced. The 
usurer’s tactics are now-a-days 
adopted in quarters where hereto- 
fore they were discountenanced, 
This is deplorable, because the 
secret of much of the bankruptcy 
of the present day is the anxiety to 
realise more than a legitimate profit 
on money in hand. Charles Lamb 
was once asked by a rich old lady 
with such proclivities as regarded 
the prudence of some particular in- 
vestment. “Ma'am,” he replied, 
with a sly jest upon his own indi- 
gence, “I love the charming sim- 
plicity of the 3} fer cents.” 

Another cause in producing 
monetary failure is the “ Limited 
Liability Act.” This statute operates 
with fatal facility on men’s disposi- 
tion to catch at exorbitant returns, 
In fact, it is a bounty on speculation, 
The Legislature have stepped out 
of their provirfce where money is 
concerned, by imparting an arti- 
ficial direction to the capital of 
the country. This Act has the 
effect of assimilating pecuniary ine 
vestment with gambling. Men, 
when aware of their precise liability, 
will risk a definite—that often, 
unfortunately, a considerable sum, 
in hope of wirning a large stake. 
This is the old lottery system over 
again, which was properly put down 
by the authorities, and yet they 
have revived this pernicious system 
by the measure just named. This 
ill-judged and short-sighted measure 
should never have become law. It 
is like the sword of Damocles, that 
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hung by a hair over a party of revel- 
lers, threatening them with momen- 
tary destruction. Moneyed people 
who have cast in their lot with one 
of our modern bubble companies, 
the progeny of the Limited Liability 
Act, may, after rejoicing over the 
exuberance of the first and only 
dividend, discover that the whole 
project has collapsed, and that their 
money has been absorbed in requi- 
site preliminary expenses. The sig- 
nificance of this is painfully trans- 
parent. The subscribed capital has 
been disbursed in the remuneration 
of professional labour, or, in other 
words, has quietly descended into 
the pockets of projectors who had 
nothing to lose, and, as the sequel 
shows, everything to gain. These 
lucky fellows, after having most of 
their life submitted to penury with 
a good grace, have had their resig- 
nation rewarded through the thought- 
ful ingenuity, if not alchemy of Par- 
liament, which has devised a scheme 
for the speedy transmutation of po- 
verty into riches ! 

The confusion and distrust en- 
gendered by the last panic are by 
many reckoned as things of the past. 
But who should be sanguine that 
a similar calamity may not visit us 
where there exists a prolific source 
for its recurrence? It is, moreover, 
never to be forgotten that individuals 
are not the only sufferers. For a 
variety of reasons, too lengthy for 
detail, none of our large banks, 
with the utmost caution and mode- 
ration in cashing bills, can calculate 
on immunity from a ruin that is too 
deeply and secretly laid to admit of 
detection beforehand. But while 
the losser and gains incidental to 
wealth, while money and money’s 
worth, what it can do and what it 
fails to do, what happiness it may 
be the means of, and the misery and 
disappointment it may entail, while 
these and other kindred topics for 
discussion engross the mind, how 
few are conversant with another 
aspect of the subject, upon which 
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we now propose to occupy the at- 
tention of our readers! Multitudes 
of people have inherited, or even 
accumulated riches, without acquir- 
ing any other knowledge of money 
than what might be requisite for its 
practical management. Anything 
beyond this the wealthy must learn 
from the often poverty - stricken 
votaries of science. ‘These men, by 
toil of brain, have reasoned out the 
origin of money, and how it fulfils 
its functions as the currency of a 
country. 

Where such a contrivance as 
money owes its discovery rather to 
the progress of civilisation than in- 
dividual ingenuity, it seems hardly 
correct to speak of its inventor. 
Josephus, however, following pro- 
pably some Rabbinical tradition, 
ascribes the first use of money to 
Cain; the Greeks to Hermodice, 
wife of Midas; and the Latins to 
Janus. A similar objection does 
not lie against accepting some of 
the proposed etymologies for the 
term. The most commonly re- 
ceived account derives it from Juno 
Moneta, in whose temple at Rome 
money is said first to have been 
coined. Another version has it 
that Juno, being entreated by the 
Romans to increase their wealth, 
enjoined upon them the practice of 
justice. The observance of this 
virtue had, of course, the effect of 
advancing national prosperity, or, 
in other words, multiplying its. 
pecuniary resources. Thencefor- 
ward Juno was regarded the tute- 
lary deity of money. Isidorus. 
traces the expression to the Latin 
“ monea.” “ Moneta,” he says, “ ite 
appellatur quia monet ne qua fraus 
in pondere vel metallo fiat” (Money 
is so called because it is a warning 
that no fraud is committed either in 
the weight or the purity of metal). 
Little security for this could, how- 
ever, be furnished by the ancient 
‘method of employing unstamped 
bars of gold and silver, and was 
only subsequently attainable — as 
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we shall presently see—by the ex- 
pedient of a coinage. 

The origin of money is coeval 
with man’s emerging out of the 
savage state. The rude barbarian 
‘who, by his own arm, acquired for 
himself everything he stood in need 
of, could never feel the necessity of 
‘such an expedient as money. ‘The 
smallest transition, however, beyond 
this rude condition, into one where 
men did not depend for the satis- 
faction of their wants upon their 
own exertion exclusively, but for 
some articles on that of their neigh- 
bours likewise, would lead to the cus- 
tomof barter. The inconvenience of 
barter could soon be discerned as so- 
ciety advanced,so that without the in- 
tervention of a something similar to 
money, the business of life would be 
considerably impeded. The origin 
of money thus lies in the felt neces- 
sity for something to faciliate ex- 
changes—a necessity arising from 
the subdivision of labour. The sub- 
division of labour—witness, for in- 
stance, the manufacture of pins— 
increases vastly its productiveness. 
Thus, as commodities multiplied, 
there would be a proportionate fre- 
quency in exchanges,—that is, in 
the employment of what we call 
money. It is easy to illustrate 
this : A. wishes to exchange some 
particular article for another in the 
hand of B, This othes article B. 
is just as anxious to dispose of in 
order to become possessed of the 
commodity which A. has. So far 
everything seems smooth, but an 
unexpected difficulty arises. A. is 
in need only of a limited quantity 
of the article in the hands of B., 
and that article is incapable—as- 
‘suming it a horse or a cow—of di- 
vision without destruction. Yet, 
allowing a division without injury 
feasible, the difficulty may still re- 
main, supposing the one cannot by 
any device be made commensurate 
in value with the other. In this 
Manner it must happen that the 
commodities of A. and B., must re- 
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main with their respective owners, 
notwithstanding their mutual desire 
to get rid of them in the way of 
barter. For want of some such in- 
strument of conveyance as money, 
such commodities must be absolute- 
ly useless, and retained as mere 
superfluities. A powerful stimulus 
to labour would thus be destroyed, 
and human industry would languish 
and die. To counteract the opera- 
tion of a course so fatal to social 
progress, men would soon be in- 
duced to devise some plan for 
preventing the daily recurrence of 
the inconvenience above specified. 
They would seek to acquire and 
keep by them some commodity in 
general request, which they could 
easily induce others to accept. 
This commodity, whatever it might 
be, would constitute money, which 
it thus is easy to perceive owes its 
origin, as already observed, to a felt 
necessity for the existence of a 
something to facilitate exchanges. 
The particular substance used at 
first as money varied in different 
countries and different periods, 
though—for reasons that we shall 
presently enumerate—the precious 
metals were ultimately chosen. In 
the primitive ages we find employed 
for this purpose, fish, fruit, shells, 
leather, salt, &c.; and these still, 
we believe, hold their place amongst 
certain tribes of the human family. 
Cattle, it is well known, constituted 
a favourite instrument of commerce 
in the world. Thus, Homer, in 
order to convey the idea of the 
superiority in value of the armour 
of Glaucus above that of Diomede, 
tells us that the former was pur- 
chased for one hundred, and the 
latter for nine oxen. But as civili- 
sation advanced, mankind more 
nearly approached unanimity in re- 
gard of the precious metals, as 
substances the most suitable for 
money. Nor did they arrive at this 
conclusion from mere arbitrary ca- 
price, but from the exquisite fitness 
of the metals themselves. 
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The qualities that most adapt 
them for the purpose of money are, 
amongt others, their durability, 
portability, fusibility, and the great 
value of small portions of them. 
The use of the precious metals was 
not, however, though of great an- 
tiquity, universal at the first; they 
only became so as nations were 
brought into contact through mer- 
cantile intercourse. Prior to this, 
iron, brass, and copper—the first, 
é.g., amongst the Spartans, and the 
other two amongst the Romans— 
constituted the recognised currency. 
It thus appears that the worth of 
the metals employed as money has 
been regulated by the development 
of civilisation. This having been 
of course gradual, we observe in our 
metallic currencies a corresponding 
progression in the order following, 
—iron, brass, copper, silver, and 
gold, —the last two being indicative 
of high prosperity, and therefore in 
use amongst more wealthy European 
countries. 

Still, the baser have not been 
used as money, to the exclusion of 
the precious metals, by the ancients, 
since gold and silver were, at a very 
remote period, employed in this way 
amongst the Egyptians. From them 
the practice passed to the Cartha- 
ginians and Greeks, and thence to 
the Romans. In these countries 
an inferior invariably constituted 
the predominant metal in the cur- 
rency, without, however, ignoring 
the eligibility of more precious 
metals for pecuniary purposes. For 
example, the Spartans were restric- 
ted to iron money, but the legal 
limitation of Lycurgus admits the 
availability of silver and gold for 
the same end. But in none of the 
ancient nations did gold and silver 
occupy the prominent position as a 
medium of exchange which they 
do amongst us. Silver was in 
general use, whereas gold does not 
appear to have been often brought 
into requisition, Silver, much used 
in Greece, was in a great measure 





unknown at Rome as money. 
This is the more unaccountable 
because it was duly acknowledged 
as a proper currency in Etruria, and 
was well known in the cities of the 
Grecian colonists, from whence the 
Romans could have acquired their 
information. 

The metals—whether precious or 
otherwise — employed as money 
were at first in the shape of bars or 
ingots. In a purchase, therefore, 
it often became necessary to divide 
and subdivide the current metal till 
a quantity of it was obtained equal 
in value to the particular commodity 
under sale. This soon suggested 
the convenience of metallic pieces 
of uniform size and value, to which 
a mark—as we would say, a crest— 
was affixed, notifying the ownership. 
All this, however, did not obviate 
the necessity of what with uncoined 
money must always have been. ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in. buying 
and selling—namely, the weighing 
and assaying of the metals. Both 
of these operations—the first deter- 
mining the quantity, and the second 
the quality of the metal—are tedious ; 
assaying requires especial delicacy 
and accuracy. This in process of 
time conducted to the discovery of 
coined money; but the mark im- 
pressed at first on metals was rather 
by private than public authority. In 
order, however, to suppress fraud 
and encourage confidence, the go- 
vernments of countries were ulti- 
mately obliged to interpose, and a 
regular coinage, together with offices. 
such as we in England call the Mint, 
came into existence as a natural 
consequence, 

A coinage involves three subjects 
of consideration—the material, the 
impression, and the denomination of 
the manufactured piece. As regards 
the material, it has been already 


shown what that is, and how it has. 
. varied in different countries and in 


different ages : the determining prin- 
ciple of selection being in the given 
civilisation of any particularly coun- 
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try. Thus in England, consequent 
upon the speedy development of in- 
dustrial enterprise, gold was coined 
at an early date, about the reign of 
Henry III., and silver earlier still, 
whereas Copper money was not em- 
ployed till the time of Charles II. 
With this may be contrasted the pro- 
longed use of the baser metals a- 
mongst the ancients. In the time 
of the Emperor Augustus, copper 
and brass were universally prevalent 
at Rome as coin, and even under 
Valerian the only step beyond this 
was in the adoption of copper pieces, 
washed in silver. Causes connect- 
ed with progress in the arts of life 
will account for this, so that we can 
always form a fair estimate of the 
civilisation of a country by knowing 
the nature of its metallic currency. 
The impressions on coin have 
likewise been diversified. The an- 
cients invariably stamped their 
money pieces with an animal image. 
The Macedonians selected that of a 
horse, ¢. g., Alexander had his 
charger, Bucephalus, engraved on 
the coin of the reaim. The Athen- 
ians — in imitation, probably, of 
Egypt—used the image .of an ox 
or an owl; and the A%ginetans 
that ofa tortoise. The Jews carved 
upon their shekel on one side the 
golden plot, and on the other 
Aaron’s rod, They had no regular 
coinage till the time of the Macca- 
bees. The Mahometans, with an 
equal dislike to images as the Jews, 
evince more consistency in avoiding 
them on their coins, which bear 
merely an inscription and device. 
After the downfal of the old Roman 
commonwealth we find money pieces 
bearing the impress of the human 
face and figure. Underthe Empire 
this method of coinage became 
general, and the more so if we are 
to include in the currency the me- 
dals and medallions of the period. 
The former, probably, did mingle 
with the actual money of the coun- 
try; but the latter, a larger and 
thicker form of medal, it is not 
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reasonable to suppose did. But the 
identifying of even medals and 
money seems refuted by the state- 
ment of Addison, no very profound 
numismatist, however, that the im- 
pressions on medals were transferred 
to the coin in circulation. 

The names given to money pieces 
in different countries have been 
various. We have amonst the Jews 
the Gerah, Shekel, Mina, Hebraica, 
and the Talent. Amongst the Greeks 
we have the Lepton, Chalcus, Obo- 
lus, and Drachma. Amongst the 
Romans we have the Teruncius and 
Sestertius. In general, money de- 
nominations were primarily ani ndex 
of value. ‘This, however, in process of 
time ceased to be the case,—at least, 
as far as modern nations are con- 
cerned, because both the value and 
title of coin came to depend on 
the will of the sovereign, This salu- 
tary regulation has occasionally 
suffered abuse in the hands of un- 
scrupulous rulers. Bankrupt mon- 
archs, in order to escape the evils 
of an exhausted exchequer, have, 
from time to time, tampered with 
the currency, either by clipping the 
com, or arbitrarily proclaiming 
pieces to be received at a value 
much beyond what they were in- 
trinsically worth. 

The denomination of a coin is 
said to be an index ofits value when 
it contains the full weight of metal 
indicated in the title. Thus the 
Grecian talent, the as or pondo of 
Rome, the livre of France, and the 
pound sterling of England, at first 
were instances of this. But this 
arrangement was afterwards abolish- 
ed by the exigencies of state, which 
necessitated an alloy in order to 
raise the value of the currency,— 
which it did, but only nominally. 
Not merely, however, to meet the 
demands of public expenditure was 
such a measure adopted, but also 
for reasons connected with the na- 
ture of the precious metals. It is 
found that gold and silver in them- 
selves are very ductile. Without the 
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admixture of some such substance 
as silver or copper with gold, and of 
copper with silver, the precious 
metals could not resist the wear and 
tear incidental to extended circula- 
tion. The system of an alloy, there- 
fore, has been followed in the mints 
generally throughout Europe. In 
England the gold composing our 
sovereigns is eleven parts to one of 
alloy, and a pound of silver coin 
contains eleven ozs. two dwts. pure 
metal, together with eighteen dwts. 
alloy. Gold is estimated according 
to an imaginary standard of twenty- 
four carats. The carat is a word 
of Abyssinian origin, and signifies 
the “kaura” or beam employed 
by that people for weighing gold. 
Jewellery seldom contains metal 
purer than twenty carats to four 
of alloy, but frequently falls far 
below this standard. An alloy is, of 
course, just as unavoidable in trinkets 
as in a currency. 

As regards the relative value of 
gold and silver in a currency, that 
fixed in England is by no means the 
measure of other countries. These 
in some cases overrate silver in re- 
ference to gold, and make it the 
standard metal. Thus silver, on the 
other hand, with us is rendered sub- 
sidiary to gold, by the regulation 
that, beyond a sum of forty shillings, 
the only legal tender is gold. This 
subordinate position in the currency 
of silver is further secured by a regu- 
lation of the Mint, whereby a seigno- 
rage or profit, at the rate of about 6 
per cent., which is not exacted in the 
case of gold, is charged on the coin- 
age of silver. A pound of silver (by 
the Act 56, Geo. III.) is made into 
sixty-six shillings instead of sixty-two, 
which it ought to produce. The 
pound of gold, on the other hand, is 
coined into its legitimate quantity 
of money, namely, 444 guineas, or 
£46 14s. 6d. In this way the gold 
currency in England is very nearly 
at the exact market price of bullion ; 
for the 1-12th of alloy in our sove- 
reign, it is to be remembered, is not 
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reckoned as gold in point of value. 
If this precaution were not used, 
gold could not hold its place in our 
currency as the standard of value, 
because as soon as issued from 
the Mint it would be transferred to 
the melting-pot, since by being re- 
duced to bullion it would command 
a better sale. This contingency is 
avoided in the case of silver, which, 
for the reason stated above, does 
not in bullion represent the value 
which it does in coin. 

The Government seignorage on 
silver, it has been alleged, should be 
extended to gold. If, however, the 
seignorage on gold were charged, it 
would frustrate the evident aim of 
the Legislature that a single me- 
tal should constitute the currency. 
Theoretically, this seems not carried 
out in England, but practically it is 
so ; because, as already shown, gold, 
being the legal tender for all large 
sums, becomes really the sole stan- 
dard of value. And this is wisely 
arranged, because the risk attached 
to the reception of inferior coin—to 
say nothing of the laborious process 
of numeration—renders silver, and 
of course copper, wholly unsuitable 
for extended payments. But besides 
this, from experiments made about 
forty years ago at the Mint, it was 
discovered that gold possesses four 
times the durability of silver. A 
currency, therefore, of gold, being 
more secure and permanent, and 
maintaining a greater equability in 
value than silver, is much more 
suited for the purposes of foreign 
trade. Therefore, to select a less 
durable metal would entail on Go- 
vernment the ruinous expense of a 
diminution of value in the metal 
consequent upon wear and tear, an 
evil aggravated where no seignorage 
was charged. In regarding money, 
however, as the measure of value, 
we must avoid the fallacy—a very 
pernicious one—of making gold or 
silver a synonym with national pro- 
sperity. Money can only be this 
when, by facilitating exchanges at 
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home and abroad, it developes in- 
dustry and enterprise. These are 
the real wealth of a people. We 
are not to imagine that the detention 
of gold and silver in any country 
creates national prosperity. This is 
as absurb us to suppose that a man’s 
domestic comforts can only be pro- 
moted by having all his kitchen 
utensils and household furniture in 
the very best order. At the same 
time every owner of capital must be 
left to use his own discretion as to 
whether his money will promote in- 
dustry most by being employed at 
home or abroad. Silver and gold, 
when left to themselves, will, like 
Other vendible commodities, in- 
variably find their way to the best 
market. To fetter the precious 


metals with legal restrictions on 
exportation is to to destroy foreign 
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trade. Whatever injures foreign 
trade stunts the growth of home 
industry, because it cuts off a power- 
ful stimulus to exertion, namely, the 
knowledge that the products of our 
labour will be easily disposed of to 
foreigners, or, which is the same 
thing, to customers at home, who 
will transmit the commodities to 
distant shores. From thence will 
return payments in specie or other 
commodities in constant demand 
at home, but not producible there. 
England now pursues this enlighten- 
ed policy, having abandoned the 
long-cherished system of protection, 
People are now beginning more 
clearly to understand the blessings 
of free trade, and the blight which 
protection brings wherever it pre- 
vails, whether in corn, or gold, or 
knowledge. 
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UNDER A CLOUD. 
Out on ye owls! nothing but songs of death ?—Richard ITI. | 


OF what and why dost thou complain, 
O cynic, on this simmer day ? 

That pleasure’s ever twin to pain, 
Lean Winter sexton to sweet May. 

The busting of thy bubble schemes, 
The transient clouds in summer sky, 

Realities that mocked thy dreams, 
Albeit you pass the lesson by ? 


You say the roses all have thorns, 
In summer lilies lose their hue ; 

The bell that rings on bridal morns 
Tolls sadly for the funeral too. 

That virtue often threadbare goes, 
While pampered vice on purple lolls ; 
That braggart pride usurps the knolls, 

And modesty in shadow throws. 


That gold on earth is paramount, 
Disclaiming love and kindred ties, 
While honour is of small account, 
And dowerless beauty pines and dies. 
That privilege delights to cramp 
The energies of those who toil, 
And that the Church is like a lamp, 
Fast waning from a lack of oil. 


That justice from his linen folds 
Peers ought with treacherous eyes askew, 
To grasp with greed the proffered gold, 
And tamper with the balance true. 
Then knitting up his brow in haste, 
As some poor pauper wretch draws nigh, 
Gives honesty the ready lie, 
And vows virginity unchaste. 


Thus moralising on the times, 

You hold your way by marsh and fen, 
Venting in misanthropic rhymes 

Your spleen upon all things and men. 
No pleasure in your sunken eyes, 

Dull orbs that never gaze to read 
The glittering story of the skies— 

Still blinkIng over sect and creed. 


The tide has both its ebb and flow ; 
Youth laughs while age is growing grey ; 
Sweet flowers beneath the frozen snow 
Unchilled await the May. 
Honey and gall alike we find ; 
Sweet-briar with night-shade twined we see, 
Take, cynic, which thou wilt, but leave 
Some honey for my friends and me. 


R. C. F. HANNAY, 
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